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THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Bristol’s Recording 


Instruments. 
For Preseure Temperature 
and Electricity. 
Silver Medal, Paris Exposition. 


All Ranges, Low Prices, and Guar- 
anteed. Send for Circulars. 
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APOLLO BEST BLOOM 
GALVANIZED IRON 


Apollo galvanized iron 
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obeys your tool, and stays 
as you bend it. 
Uniform ; you know what 


to expect of it. 


American Sheet Steel Company 


Battery Park Building 
New York 
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313 Broadway NewYoan. \425 AGarket St. San FRANCISCO. 
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CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS. 


NEW YORK, 

POL ADE PSTAy 
CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, 
BOSTON, 
DETROIT, 
CINCINNATI, i 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ORE., 
BUFFALO, 
BALTIMORE, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCHES: 





Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully teed. 
Why experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask 
your dealer for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Re- 
member all genuine are stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROT HERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 


Brass Prices High So Use Bright“Swedoh” Stamp- see 199 
ing Steel, Easily Brass Plated and Save Money, page 
MAGNOLIA METAL. 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 








Beware of 

: > imitations. 

MAGNOLIA METAL CO., London, Chicago, Montreal, Pittsburgh, 
Owners and Sole Manufacturers, Boston, San Francisco, Philadelphia. 


266 and 267 West St., 
NEW YORK. 
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ANSONIA BRaAss 


gp” COPPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 


Ingot Copper. 


6OLE MANUFACTURERS 


Tobin Bronze 


(TRADE-MarRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser, Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 











Waterbury Brass Co. 
Established 1845. 


Sheet, Roll and Platers’ Brass, 


German Silver, Copper, Brass and Ger- 
man Silver Wire, Brass and 
Copper Tubing. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURS. 
TAPE MEASURES, 
METALLIC EYELETS, 


Brass Kettles, Brass Tags, Powder Flasks, 
Shot Pouches, &c., 


AND SMALL BRASS WARES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Cartridge Metal in Sheets or Shells 
a Specialty. 


DEPOTS: 


60 Centre St., New York. | 125 Eddy St., Provi- 
dence, R.1. 38 Mechanic St., Newark, N. J. 


MILLS AT WATERBURY, CONN. 


Deoxidized Bronze 


Best Acid-Resisting Metal 
in the United States. . . 





99 John Street, New York, 


Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office aad Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 


BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 


SEAMLESS BRASS 


& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 


New York Office, 253 Broadway, Postal Tel- 
egraph Bidg., Room 202. 

Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. 

Boston Office, Cor. Oliver and Purchase Sts. 















Send for Price. 
Bridgeport Deoxidized 


Bronze & Metal Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 




















Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates, 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 
OUNDERS 


TO 














No better counter 
made. 


SPORTING Coobs. 


Discount to Hardware Dealers. 
Bros., - Linenoid Mfre., - Westfield,” Mase. 
Send for Catalogue. 


3 — Ser ar “ava — he Cobeb ao] — iB —) ee OJ obla!_-t-coe 
4 Wheel, $3.00 


Best Bronze, Babbitt Metals, Brass and Aluminum CASTINSS 
5 Wheel, $3.25 © epg, 


~» On Short Notice 
s 
Baye g i 
- 
Guaranteed. 


R. A. HART, BATTLE CREEK, MICH 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brazsiers’ Bolt and Sheathing 


COPPER, 


COPPER WIRE AND RIVETS. 


Importers and Dealers in 
Ingot Copper, Block’ Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST-. NEW YORK. 











THE PLUME & AtwooD Me. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet and Roll Brass 


—AND— 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kere- 
sene Burners, Lamps. Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 





29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 


ROLLING MILL : 
THOMASTON, CONN. 


FACTORIES ¢ 


| WATERBURY, CONN. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS 


SHEET, WIRE, TUBES. 





Hinges, Buttons, Lamp Goods, 
Nipples, Pumps and Oilers 
for Bieyeles, Braziers’ 
Solder. 

FACTORIES, WATERBURY, CONN. 
DEPOTS: 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON. 








JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 


AGENTS FOR 
|Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 
DEALERS IN 
COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 
LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, New York. 


Arthur I. Rutter, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING, 
256 Broadway, New York. 


Sheet Brass, German Silver, Cop- 
per, Brass and German Silver 

Wire, Brazed and Seamless 

| Brass and Copper Tubes, Small 

Tubing a Specialty. Brass and 
Copper Rods, Brass Ferrules. 

Sheet and Ingot Copper; Spelter, 
Tin, Antimony, Lead, etc. 


“PHONO-ELECTRIC” 


WIRE. 











“IT'S TOUGH.” 
TROLLEY, 
TELEPHONE 
and 
TELEGRAPH 
LINES. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS C0., 


19 Murray St., New York. 
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‘THE IRON AGE 


Tuurspay, June 13, 1901. 


The Lane & Bodley Corliss Engine. 


The Lane & Bodley Company of Cincinnati have on 
exhibition at the Pan-American, at Buffalo, the first of 
their new line of twentieth century engines. The loss of 
their patterns by fire recently made it necessary to com- 
‘ plete a new line of Corliss engine patterns. They took 
this opportunity to design an engine embodying all of 
the improvements which their 50 years in the steam en 
gine business showed them to be of value. 

The requirements which they have designed the en 


four sections; the wedges being forced downward from 
the top, permit of the removal of the quarter boxes after 
removing the cap. The bottom shell can be removed by 
revolving on the shaft after raising the shaft less than 
14 inch, thus making it a very easy operation to inspect 
this important detail of the engine, and obviating the 
necessity of removing the eccentrics or governor pulley 
to withdraw wedges from the side. 

All oil drips from the guides, cross head, main bearing, 
crank pin and eccentrics are collected and carried into a 
cast iron drip pan under the crank, from where they 
can be drained and filtered if desired. The outer bearing 
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THE LANE & BODLEY CORLISS ENGINE. 


gine to fill are that it shall stand 150 pounds steam 
pressure; that the ports shall have ample area for a pis- 
ton speed of 750 feet per minute, and that in case of 
necessity the valve gear and other parts of the engine 
shall work quietly and easily at 125 revolutions per 
minute. They do not recommend this speed, but appre- 
ciate that there are conditions under which it is desir- 
able. 

The engine is of pleasing outline, all ribs and sharp 
corners having been omitted. The frame is of the heavy 
duty type, having a bearing on the foundation for the 
full length and width. The guides are bored to a large 
radius. The main bearing, Figs. 3, 4 and 5, is made in 





is of the floor stand type, and the bearing proper is made 
in four sections, the same as the main bearing. The 
cross head shoes are removable without disconnecting 
the connecting rod, which is of the usual solid end type 
with babbitted crank pin boxes and bronze cross head 
pin boxes. The cylinder has round corners, which this 
company were first to introduce, with sheet steel lag- 
ging and polished angle corners. 

In the valve gear a most striking innovation has been 
made. The steam and exhaust valves are each oper- 
ated by a separate eccentric, the eccentric rods connect- 
ing to rocker arms, and from there two parallel rods are 
attached directly to the steam and-exhaust bell cranks. 





: 
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2 THE 
These rods are all light, and the travel being only 344 
inches, the vibration and jar due to excessive inertia 
strains commonly seen in ordinary Corliss valve gear 
at high speeds are entirely obviated. 

The valves are double ported and of small diameter. 
The steam lever which operates the steam valve is keyed 
onto the valve stem between the front of the bonnet and 
the stuffing box, thus supporting it on both sides of the 
point where the work is applied and reducing to a mini- 
mum the chance of a broken valve stem. 

The dash pots are of an improved type of vacuum 
pots, consisting of a single cylinder and plunger. The 


rod is attached to the latter by a ball joint, and the loca- 
tion of the dash pots, close up under the steam bonnets, 
makes the rods short and light, places the dash pots in 
a convenient place for inspection and adjustment and 
removes them from the dust and dirt by which they are 
The lubri- 


usually surrounded when placed on the floor. 
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The appropriation furthermore provides for an addition 
to the present engineering building, which will take care 
of the needs of the course in blacksmithing. Provision 
is also made for extending the equipment of the elec- 
trical laboratory and for enlarging the central heating 
plant to take care of the new buildings. The work of 
planning for the erection of these buildings has already 
begun, and is being pushed forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It is hoped that one or more of the buildings will 
be ready by the fall of 1902. 
; ae 

Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, are still 
holding their own in the matter of sending out rolling 
stock for the railroads of this country. Every day sees 
a larger shipment of steel cars leaving that city from 
the works of the Pressed Steel Car Company and the 
company now have on their books orders sufficient to 
keep the 10,000 men on their pay rolls busy for some 
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Fig. 3.—Section. 
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Fiy. 5. 


Sections through Bearing. 


THE 


cation of the plunger is effected by applying oil to the 
plunger in a groove at the top of the cylinder. The 
tendency of the vacuum is to draw the oil into the cyl- 
inder instead of its being blown out by the air of the 
compression chamber, as was the case with the old type. 

The governor is of their well-known Hartnell type, 
running 200 revolutions per minute, making it very sen- 
sitive to slight variations in load. 


tien, 
—_ 





Michigan College of Mines.—The Michigan College 
of Mines has received from the present Legislature of 
Michigan the largest appropriation in its history. It 
provides among other things for two very greatly needed 
buildings. One of these is to accommodate the Depart- 
ment of Civil and Mining Engineering. It will provide 
mining and hydraulic laboratories and a drafting room, 
together with lecture and class rooms. The amount al- 
lotted for its construction and equipment is $42,500. The 
other building will be devoted to the work of the de- 
partments of Chemistry and Metallurgy. The labora- 
tories will be fitted up in accordance with modern ideas 
of lighting, plumbing and ventilation. Among the lab- 
oratories will be one for metallurgical operations. The 
amount of appropriation for this building is $35,000. 


LANE & BODLEY CORLISS ENGINE. 


time to come. Upon a recapitulation made by the 
officials of the company it was found that, including 
the cars built during May, 1901, the total number o1 
cars shipped since the industry began four years ago 
is 40,578. At the present rate of production the com- 
pany will build this year nearly as many cars as have 
been constructed since the inception of the company. 
During May the total number built and shipped was 
2705, an average of a little over 100 cars for every work- 
ing day. This average has been kept up for several 
months now, and it is believed that in the future the 
average will be even greater than it has been in the 
past. The enormity of this output can best be realized 
when it is known that in addition to the cars built by 
this company, there is a large output of bolsters, truck 
frames, center plates, brake beams, &c., and that in 
May alone the consumption of steel amounted to 
over 40,000 tons. With this amount of steel 
plates and steel structural material 138 steamers, 
500 feet long, 50 feet beam and 50 feet deep, 
could be constructed. The Pressed Steel Car 
Company expect their output to increase, as they have 
a capacity for upward of 125 cars per day. During 


the last half of May the concern averaged 122 cars 
per day, but were short of material first half of the 
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month, so that the total average of May was about 
100 cars per working day. The concern are consuming 
very close to 1500 tons of steel plates every day. 


oo 


The Population of the United States. 


The official count of the Twelfth Census shows the 

following population of the country: 
Population of the United States by States and Territories, 1900. 
Indians 








Population not taxed 
States and Territories, in 1900. in 1900. 
RIN, Is iia cdo: wihiw emanated 76,303,387 129,518 
States. 

RN EO Pee ee TE 1,828,697 
SE ode e-y SGA 4S hae OO CKRS RR wee 1,311,564 ...... 
I, ura aa aia lck ig andes idk “ote aru aii i wr 1,485,053 1,549 
I ice de sch'k: eva rh totes avg AO ch aie Cw lean ele 539,700 597 
INNS ova eia sox yx ainda Biante Reoe 908,420 ...e-- 
SASS eee oh ee pO ee 
SEED Gai nina mie Wueiiinka «Oe ae ane alee S26.54B .ccccc 
SIN «ec ale tlan ow daelare aS edie a Rane aes _e 3- ee 
NE Nai oa" ets es Wa Grn a rere ARE ek ae ea 161,772 2,297 
NII Sack oak ai wturw oe ainl ie aaa ee iG ah oe ota Bre ek! ee 
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IIR io gsc 4 .w Sipe ta Saveur yaaa sue ea eo eee 
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NIG s i6 655.555 do ieee ee eae oe eee ree 
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IE ENNIS 5. 5. sa cose evaua tii tear alate buvaxes 819,146 4,692 
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SPI Son so a) die arb Bae aie Wa od co 8) re 
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I II os se tak boa wie tise nt asain rane re 
Co Ee eee | ee 2,069,042 1,657 
PI xin.55:7 hans dela e hana ee eau cease 0: ee 
po ee 74,607,225 44,617 

Territories. 
I i Site vicra wera aaron ice aw ee oe ava feo Cee tame 
IN Fag 6 ra (a wer bGe ads in ca hea ale gee orn at 122,931 24,644 
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NE eS 0 wn da ini Oia ita idols n'a whe 892,060 51,3938 
Ee ee ee ee 195,310 2,937 
DIY a xietars'a Scie aa ws ga hawveo x cieioe 398,331 5,927 
Total for seven Territories......... 1,604,943 84,901 
Persons in the military and naval service 
of the United States (including civilian 

employees, &c.) stationed abroad...... 8 ee 


There has been an increase in the population of the 
States and organized Territories of fhe United States 
since 1890 of 12,937,008, or 20.7 per cent., as compared 
with an increase from 1880 to 1890 for the same area of 
12,466,467, or 24.9 per cent. 


Increuse in Population of the United States at Hach Census, 
1790 to 1900. 
Population, ex- 
cluding Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, In- 
dian Ferritory, - Increase.———, 
Indian reser- Per 





Census years. vations, &c. Number. cent. 
a titan esa ais de KEV 75,559,258 12,937,008 20.7 
IS ia awa aude ita esas cae doel 62,622,250 12,466,467 24.9 
re ee 50,155,783 11,597,412 30.1 
ME sates uesnease aces aad 38,558,371 7,115,050 22.6 
PY chute ce wns Swe onthe 31,443,321 8,251,445 35.6 
ia bliss Hild Hata envewat 23,191,876 6,122,423 35.9 
SN saat hei elie cag Sore 17,069,453 4,203,433 32.7 
I wisi nick eds Sasa aso ee ae 12,866,020 3,227,567 33.5 
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1820 9,638,453 2,398,572 33.1 
1810 7,208 S81 1,931,398 36.4 
1800 5,308,483 1,379,269 $5.3 
1790 3,929,214 


As stated in the census report of 1890, there was a 
deficiency in the enumeration of the population in the 
Southern States in 1870, which not only gave an exag- 
gerated rate of increase between 1870 and 1880 in the 
population of those States, but affected materially the 
rate of increase in the country at large. There is no 
means of ascertaining accurately the extent of these 
omissions, but an approximate correction in the popu- 
lation for 1870 was made in the census report of 1890, 
by which the population in 1870 was said to be 39,818,- 
449 instead of 38,558,371, resulting in the following 


changes in the percentages of increase from 1860 to 
1870 and from 1870 to 1880, respectively: 

———Increase.———_, 

Per 

Census years. Population. Number. cent. 

IS Die wn wwadwdekewiaeane eS | ee re ork 

Sc ovbe es adnee ties ea 39,818,449 8,375,128 26.6 

RI i iia laiel ordre wieceios 4a ake 50,155,783 10,337,334 26.0 


Using the corrected population for 1870, an increase 
of 26 per cent. is shown for the decade from 1870 to 
1880, or practically the same rate of increase that was 
attained during the preceding ten years. There was an 
increase in the population of the States and organized 
Territories from 1880 to 1890 of not quite 25 per cent., 
and from 1890 to 1900, as previously stated, of not quite 
21 per cent. 





The Amalgamated Association. 


The convention of the Amalgamated Association, in 
session in Milwaukee for nearly three weeks, adjourned 
Friday night, June 7, to meet in Wheeling in April, 1902. 
The last business transacted was the election of officers, 
which resulted as follows: Thomas J. Shaffer, president; 
John Williams, secretary and treasurer, and M. F. Tighe, 
assistant secretary. Trustees were also elected as fol- 
lows: Elias Jenkins, Youngstown, Ohio; J. H. Morgan, 
Cambridge, Ohio; John E. Taylor, John H. Morgan and 
John Pierce, Pittsburgh; vice-presidents, D. R. Rees, 
Pittsburgh; C. H. Davis, Newport, Ky.; John Ward. 
Youngstown; W. C. Davis, Chicago; John Chappell, New 
Castle, Pa.; Walter Larkin, Martin’s Ferry, and Clement 
Davis; editor of the Amalgamated Journal, Benjamin 
I. Davis, Pittsburgh; national organizer, John Pierce, 
Pittsburgh. 

While a continuous wage scale was not adopted, 
yet amendments were made to the present scale and 
methods of conducting conferences, that it is believed 
will in the future prevent strikes, providing settlement 
of the scale is reached in a reasonable period. The plan 
for annual wage settlements adopted by the convention 
is as follows: “ The annual convention will be held in 
April, when the whole scale will be given to the manu- 
facturers on May 15. The period for conference negotia- 
tion shall expire June 15. If no agreement is reached by 
that date a conciliator shall be called into the conference. 
He shall decide contested points, but his decisions shall 
not be final or binding. If no agreement is reached by 
July 15 all association mills are to close. The limit of 
settlement in force now is July 1, at which time, if no 
agreement is reached, the men walk out. The new plan 
extends the period of conference from three to eight 
weeks.” 

A New Steel Casting Plant.—The E. & G. Brooke 
Iron Company of Birdsboro, Pa., propose to put up a 
steel casting plant at Birdsboro, to be operated in con- 
nection with the works of the Diamond Drill & Machine 
Company, which are owned by the E. & G. Brooke Iron 
Company. The buildings will be 360 x 250 feet, will 
contain two open hearth furnaces of about 20 tons 
capacity, molding and cleaning shops, core ovens and 
the necessary cranes. No contracts for any part of the 
work have yet been closed. We may note that this is 
the steel plant for the Brooke Company referred to in 
the public prints. 








The Forter Water Sealed Gas Producer. 


The Forter water sealed gas producer consists in the 
main of a circular fire brick lined shell with gas outlet 
on the side and cast iron plate containing the usual coal 
hopper and poke holes on top. This shell is supported on 
four cast iron columns, and from its bottom a conical ash 
hopper extends into the water seal. About in the middle 
of its hight the hopper has an opening on the whole cir- 
cumference for the reception of grate sections, and in 
front of these grates a wind box extends all around, into 
which part of the air necessary for gasification and par- 
tial combustion is forced through the grates by two blast 
nozzles, located on opposite sides of the wind box. A 
third blast nozzle forces air through a square cast iron 
box situated beneath the ash pan and a vertical pipe 
having an outlet on top, which is covered with a cone 
shaped hood, to the center of the bosh. 

The fuel is supported on a bed of ashes resting in the 
brick pan which forms the water seal. The wind box 
has eight air tight doors through which the grate sections 
can be removed. Should any clinkers form on the grates 
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The Forter-Miller Engineering Company of Pittsburgh 
are the builders of this producer. 


Sanne _<co 


The Hillman Land & Iron Company.—E. C. Sim- 
mons and Isaac Morton, both of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company of St. Louis, and John W. Harrison, 
Columbia Building, St. Louis, have purchased from the 
Hillman estate the property lying between -the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland rivers, containing about 25,000 
acres of timber and iron ore land. The same parties 
have purchased of J. F. Lawrence and others of Boston 
20,000 acres of timber and iron ore lands, on which are 
situated the two blast furnaces built in 1890. The latter 
purchase embraces what is known as the Grand Rivers 
property, the two furnaces being located at Grand 








THE FORTER WATER SEALED GAS PRODUCER. . 


they can be removed with bars, as the grates are access- 
ible all around through the doors. A row of plugs just 
above the wind box gives additional facilities for remov- 
ing heavy clinkers that may accumulate. The ashes 
slide down into the water pan as the combustion of the 
fuel progresses and can be removed from it at any time 
without interfering with the working of the producer. 
It will be seen that this construction gives free access 
from the outside to the incandescent fuel. The grate 
area is very large. As it does not depend on the inside 
dimensions of the producer it can be made larger than 
on producers which have the inlet of air only on the in- 
side. The grate is inclined at a steep angle to the hori- 
zontal, thus allowing the incandescent fuel and ashes to 
easily slide down on it. A uniform distribution of air 
over the whole area of the grate can be effected by reason 
of this arrangement. The gas maker has the supply of 
air completely under his control, as he can force more or 
less air either to the center or circumference of the bosh 
as the.nature of the fuel or the condition of the gas may 
require. By opening or removing the doors the pro- 
ducer can be run on natural draft without losing any of 
its advantages. 


Rivers, Ky. It is proposed to organize the Hillman 
Land & Iron Company to operate these properties. The 
two furnaces are to be put into blast as soon as a con- 
tract can be made for the supply of coke, there being 
large bodies of brown hematite ores on the lands. The 
intention is as soon as two furnaces are in successful 
operation to build a third furnace on the Hillman land, 
and construct a railroad to connect with the Illinois 
Central at Grand Rivers, Ky. The two furnaces at 
Grand Rivers will be operated with coke as a fuel, 
while the third will be a charcoal furnace, with a daily 
eapacity of 50 tons. The Hillman Land & Iron Com- 
pany will be a private corporation owned exclusively by 
the three gentlemen named. 


ti, 
——_— 


The Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, Marquette 
Building, Chicago, have brought out a special oil which 
they recommend to all users of pneumatic tools. A high 
grade oil has been found very essential to the successful 
working and prolonged life of a pneumatic tool. They 
have placed this oil on the market under the name of 
the Little Giant pneumatic tool oil. It is put up in cans 
of any size to 10 gallons. 
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The Exeter Combined Tapping, Drilling and 
Boring Machine. 


The accompanying illustrations show the 12-inch 
tapping machine, upright drill and boring machine 
combined, built by the Exeter Machine Works of 


Exeter, N. H. This is the largest size they make and 
is an unusually powerful machine. It weighs more 
than 10 tons. The spindle is 5 inches in diameter, of 


open hearth steel coffin treated, and is 9 feet long. The 
chuck is forged with the spindle. Movement to the 
spindle is imparted through gearing 50 to 1, and ya 





THE EXETER COMBINED 


riation in speed through four-step cones, carrying a 
4-inch belt. The large gear on the spindle is of gun 
metal, as are its pinion and the two bevel gears that 
drive the intermediate upright shaft. This large gear 
is provided with pushers of large area, and reduces 
the friction on the key of the spindle to a minimum. 
The gear has a long hub that runs in the bottom bear 
ing, relieving the spindle of any wear except that of 
movement up and down. 

Vertical motion is given to the spindle by the ordi- 
nary worm and wheel, also an independent feed is 
given by means of a cam feed. Either can be used at 
will or both released, giving quick return, as ordinarily 
in such machines. The spindle is counterbalanced. 
Both feeds can be operated by hand or power, and an 
arrangement is provided whereby only one can be 
thrown in at once. A pair of cones and gearing on the 


opposite side (not shown in the cut) provides means 
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for varying the speed of feed for boring, and any range 
of feed can be quickly adapted to the work. 

The table has a horizontal movement in two direc- 
tions at right angles, and can swivel around its center. 
Vertical movement is made by worm and ratchet, or by 
power, as desired. Work can be clamped to the table 
The 
of travel to the table is (with the bracket fixed 
to the column) 24 x 18 inches. 
suring stiffness and accuracy under heavy feeds. 
hole through the table is 8 The 


and quickly trued up by its various movements. 
range 
The table is heavy, in- 

The 
is cut 


inches. base 


out to permit of long pieces being drilled, as the flanges 
of shafts, 
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DRILLING AND BORING MACHINE. 


Access to the gearing, to clean and adjust, is pro- 
vided by the bridge, which extends completely around 
the machine except in front, this space being required 
for hoisting work on and off the machine. A crane is 
attached where no traveling crane is available. Power 
is taken through tight and loose. pulleys, or direct con- 
nected motor, as desired, or it is connected directly to 
a steam engine. The spindle and table are counter- 
balanced by weights that can be varied to suit the 
work and the weights of taps and drills. A set of 
Exeter collapsible taps is used. These contract after 
the holes are tapped, thus saving time and power of 
backing out. 

Still iota =~ 

The Board of General Appraisers, at New York, on 
the 3d inst. decided in the case of O. G. Hempstead & 
Son that wolfram or tungsten ore is dutiable at the 
rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
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The American Export Trade in Struc- 
tural Steel. 


BY H. G. TYRRELL, BOSTON, MASS. 


It is reasonable to suppose that 


America’s export 
trade has only just begun. 


While a few countries now 
import our goods, in a short time hence the whole world 
will look to us to supply its needs. In the matter of steel 
for buildings the demand is steadily increasing. Manu- 
facturers everywhere are learning the wisdom of having 
their shops and factories built of fire proof material. 
And in the far East we have lately seen Japan’s imperial 
ruler not only coming to this country for his plans, but 
requiring that his whole palace be built of steel and proof 
against both fire and earthquakes. 

Manufaciurers find that their business can be more 
securely carried on in buildings that are not liable to be 
destroyed by fire. Steel buiidings, of course, require no 
insurance, but the saving is not in insurance alone, for 
the loss from a serious fire is rarely balanced by the in- 
surance money received. The stopping of business and 
the delay in completing contracts on hand cannot be cov- 
cred by insurance. The amount of money usually paid 
out for repairs on a wooden building would pay the in- 
terest on one of steel. In the case of shops for the manu- 
facture of machinery or other heavy wares, traveling 
cranes have become an economic necessity. These can 
best be maintained and operated in buildings having a 
rigid steel frame. Besides manufacturing buildings 
there are many other kinds being built for foreign coun- 
tries of iron and steel. Those include saw mills, resi- 
dences, rice and sugar mills, warehouses, barracks, hos- 
pitals, railroad stations, shelters for hay and grain, &c. 

A serious hindrance to the development of our export 
trade in the line of structura! steel has been the absence 
of manufacturers’ price-lists. While we have for many 
years had handsome albums issued by some of our enter- 
prising companies, they have not, previous to the last 
year or two, been accompanied with prices. Buyers in 
foreign countries have complained that it took too long 
to get prices from us. They have long been supplied 
with price books by the European makers, and it is not 
to be wondered at that trade was slow in coming to the 
United States. In far away countries requiring three or 
four weeks for a letter to reach them several months 
might easily be consumed in correspondence. The com- 
plaint was made that this was too long a time to wait, 
and correspondence by cabie, costing from 30 to 80 cents 
per word, was too expensive. 

In order to give buyers a rough idea of the cost of 
steel buildings the following data has been prepared. 
These prices are for the material delivered at seaboard. 
As the steamship companies do their own loading, the 
prices given are for material delivered at the wharf 
and not aboard ship. It includes steel frame, sheathing, 
doors, windows, flashing, gutters and conductors, but 
does not inciude ground floors or foundations. They are 
in all cases for buildings covered with metal sheathing. 

Sheds and other buildings proportioned only for the 
usual roof and wind loads cost from 25 to 35 cents per 
square foot of ground covered. 

Machine shops, foundries, &c., cost from 35 to 45 cents 
per square foot of ground covered. 

Small residences cost from 80 cents to $1 per square 
foot for one-story buildings, and $1.20 to $1.50 for two- 
story buildings. 

For sheds and manufacturing buildings a fairly close 
estimaie may be had by figuring all the outside exposed 
surface of both wall and roof at 25 cents per square foot, 
and if the building contain a traveling crane then add 
$1 per lineal foot of building for every ton capacity of 
crane. This covers crane supports and girders only and 
not the crane itself. 

It has been stated that for certain reasons trade was 
slow in coming to America. And yet any one who takes 
the trouble to examine some of the European designs 
may well wonder that they held the supremacy so long. 
Many very expensive details are commonly in use. A 
few of these may be briefly referred to. 
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Details and Design. 


Too often we find them using some form of queen 
iruss, requiring long pieces in compression. The bottom 
chord of trusses is usually raised several feet at the 
center for the sake of both increased head room and ap- 
pearance, and it is needless to say that this is very waste- 
ful of material. Often instead of a straight double pitch 
roof, the European method is to make the roof curved 
on top, which of course is more expensive. The practice, 
too, of erecting work at the manufacturers’ shop fre- 
quently applies to buildings as well as bridges. Many of 
iheir details are more expensive also than similar work in 
America. For connections we find them using pins, 
clevises, gibs and cotters, forked eyes and the like, in- 
stead of bolted joints. Cast iron joint blocks, truss 
shoes, gutter heads, &c., could well be cheapened by 
saving the necessary special patterns. T bars that are 
hard to cut and shear could well be changed to a pair of 
angle bars, that are more easily worked. It may be 
argued that pin connected joints are more easily erected 
in the foreign country. If, however, the erection plans 
are clear, with the size and mark of all the pieces plain- 
ly shown, there need be no cause for confusion in the 
case of boited connections. 

Skin Desigus. 

The writer is well aware of the tendency with many 
makers to submit what are commonly known as skin de- 
signs for building work. Designs are drawn to an ex- 
aggerated scale, with sizes and weight omitted. Bridges 
that are subject to frequent heavy moving loads are de- 
signed with care, and often according to buyers’ own 
specifications. But with buildings anything will do so 
long as it will stand up and is well braced. The argu- 
ment is used that as building loads are mostly perma- 
nent ones, the metal can safely be strained up to its 
elastic limit under maximum loads, which will very sel- 
dom occur. And in fact acting on this principle most of 
the steel frame buildings for the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago were designed with unit stresses of from 
20,000 to 25,000 pounds per square inch. These were of 
course erected only for temporary use, but there are 
many buildings throughout the country built for per- 
manent use that have been proportioned in the same way. 
After securing a contract it is the practice of the suc- 
cessful bidder to put his design through what he calls 
the “ reduction process,’”’ where experts “ cut the corners 
off.” In other words, the plans are submitted to one of 
the company’s engineers, who revises them, omitting 
every pound of metal that it is possible to omit, so long 
as the building will stand. 

Between the last method described and the expensive 
European practice there is a medium where the building 
is carefully proportioned to stand its: maximum strain, 
according to standard specifications, and at the same 
time not be unnecessarily expensive. A case to.illustrate 
the above may be mentioned. In 1899, when employed as 
designing engineer for one of the bridge companies, the 
writer had occasion to prepare a design for a large foun- 
dry building for export to Copenhagen. A few weeks 
after the bids had been submitted the bridge company 
received word from Copenhagen that their bid was about 
20 per cent. lower than any other, but from being so very 
low they feared something had been omitted and con- 
sequently awarded the contract to a firm in Belgium. It 
is needless to say that on future bids care was taken to 
add on more profit and thus avoid a repetition of this 
excuse. An account on this Copenhagen foundry was 
published in Engineering News, April 11. 

Considerations for the Buyer. 

In comparing the designs of different makers it is well 
for the buyers to bear in mind the following considera- 
tions: 

It is frequently economical and desirable to use native 
material to some extent. If, for example, the building 


is a portable homestead and is to be often moved it may 
be cheaper to cover it with native thatch or matting, 
which can easily be renewed. Stucco or plaster is much 
used for wails in some countries, and as native workmen 
are used to handle it the cost is not great. 

The buyer, toc, should keep in mind the questions of 
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ventilation and hight, as well as the warming or cooling 
of his building. In the tropical countries the question of 
cooling is quite as important as warming is with us in the 
North. The building can often be provided with a wide, 
overhanging veranda to act as a sunshade, and a free cir- 
culation of air between the ceiling of the upper story 
and the roof will also be a benefit. To secure this a com- 
mon practice is to have a continuous opening a foot or 
more in width beneath the eave, covering it with wire 
netting to exclude the birds and insects. Walls and roof 
may be lined with some nonconducting substance, such 
as corrugated asbestos board lightly glued together, 
which will, to some extent, exclude the heat. 

If, however, the building goes to a cold climate, where 
warming is required, it will then have a frame only of 
steel, as the walls must be built solid of brick or concrete. 

To be entirely satisfactory the building must be 
weather proof; it must carry safely all the loads and 
stresses to which it will be subjected; it must be well 
lighted and ventilated, and the location of columns and 
other parts must be such as not to interfere with the 
handling of materials. 

The writer was, a few days ago, called on to design a 
set of buildings for export to South America. They were 
erected inland at some mines that were not connected 
either by rail or water with the coast. It was necessary 
to design the buildings so that no piece would have a 
greater length than 8 feet, nor a greater weight than 250 
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ly altered, owing to the expeditions sent to China 
by the powers. This, it is remarked, shows once more 
the extreme diversity of elements making for and insur- 
ing the company’s profits. Great things are hoped from 
the approaching development of steamship lines by Eng- 
lish, French, German and Russian companies. An Eng- 
iish firm intend, for instance, to run lines from ports in 
ihe United Kingdom to the East Coast of Africa, and 
the French are to have vessels plying between their 
northern ports and Tonkin. The Russians, on their side, 
propose to have steamship communication between 
Odessa and the ports on the Persian Gulf. The report 
concludes with the request for authorization to contract 
a new loan of 25,000,000 francs for further works which 
are absolutely necessary, such as deepening the canal 
and the construction of new stations. It is added that 
the prosperity of the company places them under these 
obligations to ship owners, who have every right to ex- 
pect the necessary improvements in the waterway. 





The Wabash Belt Tightener. 


The Wabash belt tightener, herewith illustrated, is 
manufactured by the Launder, Harter & Harsh Mfg. 
Company, Wabash, Ind. It consists of a set of two 
clamps, held in place on the belt by thumb screws. 
The clamps are then connected by two oppositely 
threaded rods, which run through double hooked nuts 





THE WABASH BELT TIGHTENER, 


pounds. These packages were transported across the 
mountains on mule back, each mule carrying two of these 
250-pound packages. Purlins were made continuous 
over the trusses and spliced at the points of contra 
flexure. 

In calling for bids it is well for the buyer to state only 
his actual requirements, leaving the manufacturer free 
to use his own standard forms and methods. He should, 
of course, specify any unusual cases of loading, such as 
cranes, shafting en trusses, or imposed loads on floors. 

In comparing the designs it is well for him to note 
carefully just what items are included, as some makers 
in order to make a low price omit from their bid all such 
items as windows. doors, guiters and conductors and put 
them in as extras. Metal sheathing should be compared 
by weight and not hy gauge, as there are several dif- 
ferent standard gauges. Unnecessary strength and 
weight in any special parts is rather an injury than other- 
wise, as one part exira strong cannot make up for a 
weak one. It adds dead weight without increasing the 
etrength of the building as a whole. The weakest link 
of a chain is a measure of the whole. At the same time 
the parts should not be too light, for it may then be 
dangerous. 


— 
-_> 


The report of the Suez Canal Company, which was 
read at the annual general meeting of shareholders in 
Paris on Tuesday, June 4, by Prince Auguste d’Aren- 
berg, is now to hand. In a preliminary auditors’ 
statement it is set forth that the receipts of the com- 
pany to Decembcr 31 of last year amounted to the sum 
of 93,451,403 francs 12 centimes. The net profits are given 
as 52,502,445 francs 22 centimes. It is added that this bal- 
ance sheet shows results nearly equal to those of the 
year 1899, which was the most favorable period since the 
opening of the canal. In the report itself it is stated that 
the year 1900 began badly, but this condition was rapid- 





attached to links, and these links attach to iron levers 
hinged on the rear of the clamps. By tightening the 
rods the clamps grip the belt firmly and at the same 
time draw the ends of the belt together until the proper 
tension is secured, when the ends of the belt can be 
readily sewed or glued. The advantage of this device 
is that the belt can be sewed or glued in a very short 
time, without any risk, and it can be taken off in a few 
seconds, there being very little time lost on account of 
the stopping of the machinery. All repairs can be made 
with this tightener without taking the belt off. 
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The Assouan dam, on the Nile, is rapidly approaching 
completion. United States Consul-General John G. Long 
of Cairo sends the following statement of progress: All 
the 150 low level sluices are practically completed, and 
the most important work now in hand is the building of 
the dam across the western channel, the last of the five 
deep channel crossings. All of the foundation masonry 
should be above normal water level before the beginning 
of the Nile flood of this year. At the first cataract a 
canal is being built which will be 6540 feet long and 
have four locks, each 31 feet wide and 261.6 feet long. 
The foundations of all these locks are in place and the 
canal is progressing rapidly. The cost of this canal is 
approximately $1,250,000, and the original estimated cost 
of the two great dams, at Assouan and Assiout, and the 
canal and subsidiary works, was $9,886,000. The actual 
cost will greatly exceed this sum. but the whole work 
will be finished in 1902, or in four instead of five years. 
The contractors are Aird & Co. Sir William Garstin, in 
his report to Lord Cromer in 1897, estimated that the 
annual wealth of Egypt will be increased $12,851,800 by 
the construction of these reservoirs, and the direct gain 
to the Government will be nearly $1,878,340 per year 
under the least favorable circumstances. The value of 
Government land reclaimed will be nearly $5,000,000. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


_ Offices of The Iron Age. Hastines Hovse, | 
NORFOLK Street, Laypon, W. C., June 1, 1901. § 


Trusts and the State, 


A book which is attracting considerable attention 
in this country just now is “ Trusts and the State,” by 
H. W. Macrosty, and published by Grant Richards of 
London at 3 shillings and 6 pence. H. W. Macrosty is 
well known over here as a thoughtful collectivist, his 
intellectual synthesis being economic rather than ethic- 
al. The book in question runs to over 300 pages, and 
is a compact study of the development of industry from 
its earliest stages right up to the complexity of modern 
industry. Our author sees quite clearly that the trust 
is in the true apostolic succession. His point of view 
is essentially British, but three-quarters of what he 
writes is equally applicable to America. It is too often 
assumed over here that gigantic trusts in America are 
more or less impossible for a world’s trade, under the 
present American fiscal system. Thus, Lord Playfair, 
so late as December 16, 1897, said: “ Overproduction 
does not tell so quickly upon wages in England, because 
we are a great exporting nation, and if there is no mar- 
ket at home we seek it abroad. The United States can- 
not do so, for her cost of production is raised so high 
by protection that her exports are of small account in 
the markets of the world.” Yet, in the year 1901, we 
have the president of the American Steel Trust declar- 
ing in no uncertain tones that, when prices suit him, we 
may expect the keenest competition from American 
steel. At the same time the free trade idea in all its 
nudity still obsesses the British mind. This is indi- 
cated in a speech recently delivered by a prominent 
member of the Staffordshire Iron and Steel Institute, in 
which he said that it would be a very sad time for this 
country when they had free trade in the United States, 
because workmen there would then work at half the 
price, and this, in conjunction with the great natural 
resources of America, would result in their selling goods 
at prices at which we could not successfully compete. 
It is curious to note the persistent fidelity of the modern 
ironmaster to the belief that wages are still the domi- 
nant factor in fixing prices. Sixty years ago Carlyle re- 
marked that it had ceased to be an era of arms and the 
man, and had become tools and the man. But it really 
seems as if British economists are not yet awake to 
the palpable fact that the economic exchange value of 
any country now is based more upon the machine than 
the workman. This would seem to be the idea underlying 
H. W. Macrosty’s thesis. In a chapter devoted to mod- 
ern aspects of competition he says: “‘ We see that busi- 
ness under capitalism, working through competition, 
shows an inherent inability to equate supply to de- 
mand, which increases as the market widens. The 
saving of profits leads to overinvestment in productive 
appliances, from which follow overproduction, fall in 
prices and depression.” A little later he says: ‘“‘ When 
all allowances have been made, we cannot be driven 
from the conclusion that, so long as competition be- 
tween manufacturers governs industry, so long will 
machinery aid in producing a cyclical periodicity of 
treue with attendant irregularity of employment.” It 
would seem, then, that just as the mechanician has prac- 
tically solved the problem of production, so, in like 
manner, the organizer of the trust oughf to be in a 
fair way to mitigating, if not actually to preventing, 
the recurrence of periodical depressions. The same 
idea struck Professor Ashley more than ten years ago, 
for in his well-known book, “Surveys, Historic and 
Economic,” he writes: “The movement toward some 
mitigation of the influence of competition in the deter- 
mination of price is very widespread in American in- 
dustry. It is one of the chief directions in which the 
force of self interest, which but recently made only 
for individual competition, is now making itself felt; 
and it takes a hundred forms, varying in durability 
and thoroughness. The trusts represent but the culmi- 
nation of this movement, and to isolate them, as is 
so often done, from the general economic environment, 
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is to give a thoroughly false idea of their real signifi- 
cance. The trusts are, in the main, simply an 
attempt to lessen, and, if it may be, avert altogether, 
the disastrous and harassing effects of cutthroat com- 
petition, after a completer experience of what that 
competition means that any other country has hitherto 
been through. Their formation has, in most instances, 
followed upon a period of overproduction and con- 
sequent depression. For the nerves of the American 
business man have at last revolted and demanded some 
decently comfortable measure of stability. This, I am 
convinced, is the underlying cause of the movement 
toward combination.” Up to this point the organizer 
of the trust will, in all probability, find himself ir 
agreement with the advanced economists of this coun- 
try, including H. W. Macrosty, the author of this book. 
What the end of it is to be is rather more a matter 
for speculation. H. W. Macrosty sees in it a distinct 
movement toward collectivization,—call it socialism if 
you will. His final conclusion is worth pondering: 
* Industrial society is now in course of providing itself 
with a new organization which will exclude competi- 
tion, and yet be motived by the desire for private 
gain. Will the community consent to become the serf 
of a small class of shareholders, or will it take the new 
organization into its own hands, and, by scientific 
management, make both the system and the workers 
eapable of responding to the complex needs of a high 
form of civilization? That is the problem of the trust.” 
And he might have added, Everything depends upon 
the capacity of the trust to take a catholic view of 
its responsibilities. The book is well worth reading, 
not only because it is a thoughtful economic argument 
relating to the trust, but because it contains a mass 
of information dealing with the tendency toward com- 
binations and trusts in Great Britain. 


The Markets. 


The Whitsun holidays, like all other holidays, have 
interfered to some extent with the markets. The most 
prominent fact during the past week has been the re- 
port of the accountants under the sliding scale arrange- 
ment, both in the Midlands and in Scotland. The Scot- 
tish audit certifies that the average selling price at 
works is £6 5s. 4.86d. per ton, showing a decrease 
in price which reduces wages by 5 per cent. The net 
average selling price of iron in the Midlands is certi- 
fied to have been £7 7s. 8.17d., the wages of pud- 
dlers being in consequence reduced to 9 shillings per 
ton, and the millmen’s wages are reduced by 5 per 
cent. The new rate comes into operation on June 3 
and remains in force until August 3. This is prac- 
tically a reduction of 6 shillings per ton. These an- 
nouncements have had very little -effect upon market 
prices, notwithstanding the fact that business has been 
less than was anticipated. Pig iron remains firm in 
price, consumers finding it impossible to secure conces- 
sions. For the rest, prices are exactly as quoted in my 
last dispatch. 

Belgian vs. British Steel. 


I have several times referred to the constant in- 
crease in the purchases of steel and iron goods by 
municipalities, and the consistent attempts made to pur- 
chase British productions wherever the price war- 
ranted. At the Rochdale Town Council recently the 
Tramway Committee reported their intention to try 
1400 tons of Belgian rails. The report was referred 
back, and the amended report then suggested the pur- 
chase of 1000 tons of Belgian rails and 400 tons of Eng- 
lish rails at a higher price. The difference between the 
two tenders was 10 shillings and 3 pence, £6 Qs. 
9d. for Belgian, and £7 for British, When, how- 
ever, it was proposed only to purchase from the British 
makers 400 tons, they declined to supply at less than 
£7 5s. In addition to the advantage that the 


work could be proceeded with at once by purchasing 
British steel, the committee unanimously agreed that 
British steel was of better quality than Belgian, and 
proposed to use British rails for curves, where wey 
would be subjected to strain, and the Belgian rails only 
It was finally decided to purchase 


for straight runs. 
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1000 tons of Belgian steel and 400 tons of British at 
the enhanced price. It remains to be seen how far the 
bargain was a good one. 


Steel in India. 


Attention is again drawn to the prospects of steel 
making in India. The very best steel is made at the 
Cossipore Shell Foundry, and the wonder is that half a 
dozen other places are not busy in a like manner. It is 
pointed out that India has constantly to wait for steel 
girders and rails required for its railway systems, and 
important works are often delayed for a year or more, 
simply because bridges cannot be finished. At the 
present moment two of the largest companies are in 
want of an enormous quantity of steel rails, and they 
are not forthcoming. A prominent Indian paper, the 
Allahabad Pioneer, says that there is no question that 
steel can be made in India at a handsome profit, and 
if rolli g mills were set up of the latest pattern, rails 
could readily be turned out. This opinion may not 
be worth much of itself, but it entirely corresponds 
with what Indiar engineers have themselves told me. 
A few weeks ago I reported that representatives from 
Krupp’s of Essen were on their way to India to in- 
quire into the whole subject. I certainly think it 
would be worth while for some progressive American 
syndicate to try their hand in India, too. 


Another Contract Gone Abroad. 


A. F. Smulders of Rotterdam has received from the 
River Wear Commissioners an order for two powerful 
dredgers. This is remarkable, bearing in mind that 
the River Wear is in the very center of the shipbuilding 
industry; but the great difference in prices submitted 
by the English firms and that of Rotterdam left the 
commissioners no option. The dredgers are to be ¢ca- 
pable of keeping their own flotation, of dredging to a 
depth of 40 feet, and of lifting 600 tons of débris per 
hour. 

Another Conversion. 


American naval engineers will be interested in the 
conversion of John J. Thornycroft & Co., Limited, into 
a limited liability company, with a capital of $1,200,- 
000. The profits during the past six years have, of 
course, fluctuated considerably, as would the business 
of any torpedo boat builder, but they have always been 
substantial. In 1895 the profits amounted to $170,000; 
1896, $425,000; 1897, $275,000; 1898, $335,000. Then came 
a sudden fall, for during the next 18 months the profits 
only reached $255,000. This was due to the death of 
one of the partners, John Donaldson, who died in 1899. 
To use a classic phrase, upon his death there were 
“ructions ” over the settlement of his estate, with the 
result that the business was paralyzed. The conversion 
into a joint stock concern is with the idea of buying 
out the executors of the late partner. The moral is, 
watch your partnership deeds. 


Interesting, But Not Business. 


In a book just published, entitled “ Sheffield in the 
Highteenth Century,” there is an interesting account 
of a scene in the House of Commons, which should in- 
terest American manufacturers. During the adminis- 
tration of Pelham (17438 to 1754) an attempt was made 
in Parliament to encourage the use of American iron 
in opposition to Swedish and Russian. Sheffield was 
roused and sent a deputation up to Parliament. One of 
the deputation was John Cockshutt. Sitting in the 
gallery one evening, when the debate ran high, and as 
one of the members was speaking in favor of American 
iron, the choleric Sheffielder shouted out, “I hear by 
that fellow’s talk he knows nothing about the matter. 
Show him a piece of iron and a piece of steel, and he'll 
not know which is which, I’ll be bound for it. Yet he 
pretends to teach us our trade.” There was huge up- 
roar, and a motion was made to commit the interrupter 
to prison. However, in the end he was allowed to re- 
main, and next morning he took breakfast with Mr. 
Pelham. The irony of history is that now many mem- 
bers of Parliament would like to keep out American 
iron and steel. 8. G. H. 
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A Visit to the Kewanee Boiler Works. 


The Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee, IIl., and 167 
and 169 Lake street, Chicago, last week tendered a num- 
ber of their friends an excursion to Kewanee to visit 
their works. A special car was attached to a fast train 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, leaving 
Chicago at 9.05, Tuesday morning, June 4, in charge of 
J. P. Dugger, secretary of the company. On arrival at 
Kewanee at noon, the excursionists were met by Presi- 
dent E. E. Baker and Treasurer B. F. Baker, who 
escorted them to the Kewanee House for dinner. After- 
ward a visit to the works proved very interesting. The 
plant is new and equipped with the latest improved ma- 
chinery and appliances to secure the greatest possible 
advantage for the convenient handling of materials. The 
company manufacture boilers for heating purposes main- 
ly, but they also turn out a considerable production of 
boilers for power purposes. Among their house heating 
products are the Haxtun, Defender and Great Northern 
boilers, Kewanee fire box boilers and Tabasco water 
heaters. 

A full account of the works, as built at that time, ap- 
peared in these columns early in the present year, but 
the company have since erected a brick addition, 40 x 
100 feet, to the boiler shop for light iron work, and have 
added more room to the foundry for core making. At 
present they are working 300 men and are very busy in 
every department. 

After inspecting the plant carriages were furnished 
and many of the visitors took a drive around the city 
and then visited the works of the Western Tube Com- 
pany. They returned to Chicago at 8.30 p.m., after a 
very enjoyable trip. 

Those in attendance were as follows: Wm. Sullivan, 
Edward Sullivan, 8S. I. Pope, C. Schweitzer, Albert Cook, 
Thomas Rushbrook, D. E. McCabe, C. F. Capron, A. H. 
Robinson, Robt. Gardner, T. J. Waters, C. K. Foster, M. 
J. Cragin, J. V. Weaver, F. J. Norton, John Duncan, Sam. 
O. Dugger, J. P. Dugger, R. D. McDonald, Julius Forster, 
John Kehm, F. W. Lamb, Edw. Sullivan (with P. T. 
Moloney), G. F. Schampel, W. A. Green, George Dixon, 
Jr., J. J. Spear, George Getschow, W. A. Pope. T. J. 
Douglas and C. V. Kellogg, all of Chicago, and L. Grie- 
wisch, Chas. Kruse, B. A. Foote, R. Cordes, and F. Wag- 
ner of Milwaukee. The trade press were rep- 
resented by C. L. Williams of the Engineering Re- 
view, S. P. Johnston of the (merican Artisan, F. P. 
Keeney of Domestic Engineering, and W. A. Douglass of 
The Iron Age and The Metal Worker. 
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Rumors have been circulated for several days that the 
Bath Iron Works of Maine contemplate removing their 
plant from their present site to that of Chester, Pa. It 
has been conceded that negotiations are pending between 
that firm and the River Front Improvement Company of 
Chester for the option of 60 acres along the Delaware 
River for that purpose. Although several Chester gentle- 
men have siated their convictions that “ there’s nothing 
in it,” your correspondent feels warranted in saying, 
basing my remarks upon information received from a 
reliable source, that the proposed shipyard and iron 
works does propose to come to Chester, and that nothing 
short of prohibitive prices for the necessary land will 
keep it from coming here. The fact of the Bath Iron 
Works being seriously hampered in competing for work 
by the long and severe winter season in far off Maine, 
and yet more by its remoteness from the raw material 
market, is the reason given for the desired change. 





Republic Iron & Steel Company’s mines are not work- 
ing very heavily at present, but are in readiness for a 
large production. The company were one of the for- 
tunate concerns with whom the Rockefeller Company 
sold Adams ore on a ten-year contract at $2.20, Cleve- 
land delivery, their portion being 75,000 tons yearly. 
With this and their Mahoning holdings they have been 
able to close all their Mesaba shafts, but Franklin No. 1 
and Union, and to work their Marquette properties 
slowly. 
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The Howard Axle Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


(With Supplement.) 

The Howard Axle Works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, of which illustrations are here given, are located in 
West Homestead and are a department of the Homestead 
Steel Works. 

Ground was broken in April, 1899, and the first axle 
forged April 23. 1900. This plant was designed for an 
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The process of manufacturing a car axle at these 
works is as follows: The billets are delivered to the 
lower end of the main building, where the cars are un- 
loaded by electric magnets attached to the traveling 
cranes. The stock is then sorted and held ready for use. 
The billets, as needed, are placed on the conveyor by the 
magnet and thence by the rollers carried to the charging 
end of the furnaces, which are of the Garrett-Cromwell 
continuous type. The hydraulic pusher is then operated 
and moves the whole charge of 50 billets and throws 
down one billet at a time onto the hearth, where it is 
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Forging Agvles.—7000-Pound Hammer. 


THE HOWARD AXLE WORKS OF 


output of 1000 car axles per day. The expectations have 
been more than realized, for a record of 1300 axles per 
day has been made with two heating furnaces. It is 
estimated that when the third furnace, now under con- 
struction, is finished, 1500 axles per day will be produced. 

From a study of the map it can be observed that the 
plant is complete and independent as far as operation is 
concerned. The furnaces, yard billet conveyor and roll- 
ing mill were designed by the Garrett-Cromwell Engi- 
neering Company; the mill engine was furnished by the 
Bass Foundry & Machine Company, with cylinders 24 
and 46 x 60 inches. The plant is equipped with 
six Morgan Engineering Company electric traveling 
cranes of 10 tons capacity. 





THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY. 


allowed to soak until required by the hammers. A sys- 
tem of colored electric signals is used to keep the ham- 
mers supplied. 

The drawing from furnaces is done by hydraulic dis- 
charging machines which push the billets out onto the 
let down devices and then to the tables which carry 
them to the continuous rolling mill. This is a 24-inch 
mill with five graded passes fer different sized stock. A 
switching device is arranged to guide the billet in the 
proper pass. The two continuous passes form the rec- 
tangular billet into a round blank, thus reducing the 
work at the hammers. The blanks are then carried on a 
roller table to the hammers and are delivered by means 
of switches at each hammer. The switches are operated 
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The process of manufacturing a car axle at these 
works is as follows: The billets are delivered to the 
lower end of the main building, where the cars are un- 
loaded by electric magnets attached to the traveling 
cranes. The stock is then sorted and held ready for use. 
The billets, as needed, are placed on the conveyor by the 
magnet and thence by the rollers carried to the charging 
end of the furnaces, which are of the Garrett-Cromwell 
continuous type. The hydraulic pusher is then operated 
and moves the whole charge of 50 billets and throws 
down one billet at a time onto the hearth, where it is 
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output of 1000 car axles per day. The expectations have 
been more than realized, for a record of 1300 axles per 
day has been made with two heating furnaces. It is 
estimated that when the third furnace, now under con- 
struction, is finished, 1500 axles per day will be produced. 

From a study of the map it can be observed that the 
plant is complete and independent as far as operation is 
concerned. ‘The furnaces, yard billet conveyor and roll- 
ing mill were designed by the Garrett-Cromwell Engi- 
neering Company; the mill engine was furnished by ihe 
Bass Foundry & Machine Company, with cylinders 24 
and 46 x 60 inches. The plant is equipped with 
six Morgan Engineering Company electric traveling 
cranes of 10 tons capacity. 
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allowed to soak until required by the hammers. A sys- 
tem of colored electric signals is used to keep the ham- 
mers supplied. 

The drawing from furnaces is done by hydraulic dis- 
charging machines which push the billets out onto the 
let down devices and then to the tables which carry 
them to the continuous rolling mill. This is a 24-inch 
mill with five graded passes for different sized stock. A 
switching device is arranged to guide the billet in the 
proper pass. The two continuous passes form the rec- 
tangular billet into a round blank, thus reducing the 
work at the hammers. The blanks are then carried on a 
roller table to the hammers and are delivered by means 
of switches at each hammer. The switches are operated 
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by hydraulic cylinder from a pulpit. The blanks are 
handled at each hammer by self supporting jib cranes, 
one on each side. 

There are ten hammers of 7000 pcunds capacity, Fig. 
1, built by Bement, Miles & Co.; after the axles are 
forged they are placed on cooling racks and from there 
are taken by electric traveling cranes to the presses, of 
which there are three. After being straightened, Fig. 
5, the axles are transferred to the cut off and centering 
lathes. After this they are taken to the wheel seat and 
journal Jathes, unless they are to be rough iurned all 
over, when they are taken to the center lathes. There 
are 28 cut off and centering lathes, 16 wheel seat and 
journal lathes and eight center lathes, all being driven 
by electric power; the axles are handled at the lathes by 
pneumatic hoists. 

When the machining is done they are placed on trans- 
fer cars and pushed to the loading shed, where they are 
laid out for inspection for surface defects and dimensions. 
The small furnace outside of the main building is used 
for getting out short orders. 

The boiler plant consists of ten 250 horse-power Cahall 
boilers, equipped with Mansfield chain grates. Coal and 
ash handling machinery was built by the MceMyler Mfg. 
Company. The feed water is treated and filtered by the 
Wefugo process. The electric power plant consists of 
two 400-kw. Westinghouse generators, direct connected, 
one driven by a Buckeye engine, the other by a Westing- 
house gas engine. The hydraulic plant consists of two 
Worthington duplex pressure pumps, 12 x 4% x 12 inches, 
with a 16-inch by 12-foot accumulator. There is one cen- 
tral Weiss condenser for the whole works. At the water 
works there are two Worthington duplex compound 
pumps of 750,000 gallons capacity per day. There are 
also machine, blacksmith and carpenter shops for doing 
necessary repairs to the plant. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 





DuLuTH, Minn., June 8, 1901.—Two weeks ago | esti- 
mated that the shortage of shipments from Lake Su- 
perior to June 1 would be about 2,000,000 gross tons. 
This is now verified by the fact that the total shipment 
from all upper lake ports to June have been less than 
1,500,000 tons, against 3,500,000 tons to the same date a 
year ago. ‘The shortage from Lake Superior’s five ports 
has been a trifle more than 1,500,000 tons, 1,046,900, 
against 2,619,320 a year ago. Escanaba was short about 
500,000 tons. This shortage will be difficult of recovery, 
especially under the conditions as to lower lake docks 
and ore receiving roads. It is very hard for the docks 
at Lake Erie ports to take ore faster than they have in 
the recent past, and changes made during the past winter 
are not commensurate with the requirements of a short 
season, a hoped for increase in totals and an engineers’ 
strike, all of which occurred this year. Two million tons 
is 10 per cent. of the year’s output, 18 per cent. of the 
season is past and the total to have been moved was 
hoped to be at least 5 per cent. above the largest year 
known to the trade. Mines and upper lake roads and 
terminals are fully capable of making their allotments, 
and the lake fleet as it is now constituted is probably 
able to do its share if not delayed, but that delays will 
come is but natural to expect. 

At the annual meeting of the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany, held at Duluth on Friday, T. F. Cole was elected 
president in place of C. P. Coffin, who has temporarily 
held the position since D. H. Bacon’s departure. Mr. 
Coffin’s selection was understood at the time he was 
named to be but temporary. Mr. Cole will probably be- 
come president of American Mining also. 

J. M. Longyear of Marquette is making examinations 
of water powers in Dead River, 9 miles from Ishpeming, 
with a view to determining the possibilities of using 
electrically transmitted power for the mines there and at 
Negaunee. From what I know of the ideas of the oper- 
ating heads of United States Steel it will take a very 
satisfactory demonstration to lead them to change from 
steam to electricity. 

Mesaba Range. 

On the Mesaba range the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 

pany have taken an assignment of lease to lands in sec- 





tion 32, 58-20. The last 40-acre tract that is likely to 
show ore in section 28, same town, has been taken and is 
under exploration. This is the northeast of the north- 
east of the section. Every other ownership in the see- 
tion except only the northwest of the northwest shows 
ore of high grade in quantity. The ore in Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney & Co.’s Monroe, on the east side the section, is 
making northerly, and is being followed up by explora- 
tions. In the Chisholm, west haif of northeast, they 
have now increased their ore body to 10,000,000 tons, and 
are still exploring and adding te the tonnage. The 
northeast of the northwest, called the Pearce, has beer 
sold for $7500 under a 35-cent royalty and ore is shown 
in quantity. It may go to the American Mining Com- 
pany. In the southwest corner of the section the Clark 
80, under exploration by Eastern Minnesota road, shows 
a wide breast of ore clear to the line of the Rockefeller 
lease now being mined ‘a the southeast side of the ad- 
joining section, 29. This ore probably runs through to 
the Pillsbury, in the center of 29, and it would surprise 
no one if it covered the extreme length of 28 to the north- 
east corner. The Clark mine, south half northwest of 
28, is opened north and south 600 feet, and east and 
west 900 feet. The section is now shown to be one of the 
most valuable square miles on the Mesaba range, and 
its development was practically begun in 1900—long after 
many experts said that the ore of the Mesaba had all 
been found. 

A. M. Miller has sold a large tract, mostly in 59-17, 
north of Virginia, to the Eastern Minnesota Railway (J. 
J. Hill) for $250,000, which will hold the lands for explor- 
ation later. 

A large find of ore has been made in the southwestern 
part of 57-22, where several drills are at work. Several 
operators are working thereabouts. 

The find recently made between the Stevenson mine 
and the Mahoning has been taken under option by the 
Union Steel Company of Pittsburgh, who are verifying 
the drill work of the explorer. 

Contracts have been let for considerable stripping at 
the Hale and Kanawha mines of the Colonial Company. 
There has been 86 feet depth of water in the open pit of 
the Hale since last fall. 


Marquette Range. 


What seems to be the most important find of ore on 
the Marquette range for some years has just been made 
near the original discovery of the Champion. The Cham- 
pion Company will sink a shaft on the vein and open it. 
The ore ruus very high and the vein seems to be widen- 
ing. The North Champion is looking well and its first 
shipment will be made next month. At the Hartford the 
shaft is now down 500 feet and has 300 feet more to go 
before ore will be found. A very large Prescott pump is 
being installed, to take the place of several smaller now 
in. The mine may ship a little ore this year, but not 
much at the best. 

Among the mines of Negaunee location the Negaunee 
mine is shipping 1600 tons daily, all from the old shaft 
and most of it from levels abandoned two years ago. 
The Regent group of United States Steel are all ship- 
ping largely, 2500 tons from the pocketsi of the Blue 
alone, and steam shovels have been started in the stocked 
ore. The Moore of Cascade is sending out 250 tons a 
day. The Cambria of the Republic Iron & Steel is ship- 
ping about 3100 tons daily. South Jackson ships 350 
tons a day and the Chester, old rolling mill, about 306 
tons. This latter is a lean, silicious, Bessemer ore that 
has been neglected for many years. 


Menominee Range. 


On the Menominee range the Bird Iron Company 
(Crerar, Clinch & Co.) have bought the Foxdale mine and 
will explore at once. The Columbia is being opened on 
a large scale underground and a great deal of exploration 
will be carried out by the Oliver Company, the new 
owners. Careful inspection has been made of the old 
Kimball, after unwatering, and Corrigan, McKinney & 
Co. will probably go on with the exploration. A large 
tract adjoining the Aragon mine has been taken for ex- 
ploration and will be tested at once. Other lands near 
Ircn Mountain will be explored also. 
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The total valuations for taxatioz of all mines in the 
Crystal Falls district of Menominee range are as follows: 
Crystal Falls town, $332,000; Crystal Falls city, $348,000; 
Hematite town, $59,000; Stampaugh town, $200,000; Iron 
River, $10,000; Mansfield, $150,000. Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co., leading properties, Crystal Falls, Great Western, 
Lincoln, Lamont are assessed at $430,000; Oliver proper- 
ties, Mansfield, Columbia, Iron River group, Hope, at 

The option held on Atikokan ore fields by the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company has been dropped finally. 
The owners talk of mining some ore this year. Prof. R. 
Pumpelly of Newport is in the west Ontario district, hav- 
ing started in with your correspondent last week. His 
people are taking large acreages on the ore formations 
thereabouts. They took some 10,000 acres last season. 
He will not be in the district long. Of Michipicoton ore 
the Clergue syndicate have sold 400,000 tons for delivery 
this year, at Canadian points and Cleveland, at $3.25 a 
ton. They have shipped about 25,000 tons to date. Not 
far from 100 prospectors are in the country on the east 
side of Nepigon River and Lake, looking for iron. The 
Oliver Iron Mining Company and the Clergue syndicate 
examined that region quite thoroughly a year or more 
ago, and I have pot heard that they took any quantity of 
Iocations. D. E. W. 
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Test of an Hydraulic Air Compressor.* 
BY WILLIAM 0. WEBBER, BOSTON, MASS. 





[This compressor was fully described and illustrated in The 
Tron Age of December 8, 1896. The test described by Mr. Web- 
ber will be of interest to our readers.—ED. ] 


Some tests made September 10, 1899, of an hydraulic 
air compressor operating at the plant of the Dominion 
Cotton Mills Company, Limited, at Magog, P. Q., Can- 
ada, gave the results which are recorded in the follow- 
ing paper. 

These tests were made on an hydraulic air compress- 
or known as the Taylor compressor. 

This compressor embodies the principles of the old 
trompé used in connection with the Catalan forges 
some centuries ago, modified according to principles 
which were first described by J. P. Frizell, in an article 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, September, 1880, 
which was further improved by Charles H. Taylor of 
Montreal, and patented by him July 238, 1895. 

It consists principally of a down flow passage hav- 
ing an enlarged chamber at the bottom and an en- 
larged tank at the top, as shown in the engraving. A 
series of small air pipes project into the mouth of the 
water inlet and the large chamber at the upper end 
of the vertically descending passage, so as to cause a 
number of small jets of air to be entrained by the 
water. 

At the lower end of the apparatus deflector plates, in 
eonnection with a gradually enlarging section of the 
lower end of the down flow pipe, are used to decrease 
the velocity of the air and water and cause a partial 
separation to take place. 

The deflector plates change the direction of the flow 
ef the water and are intended to facilitate the escape of 
the air, the water then passing out at the bottom of the 


enlarged chamber into an ascending shaft, maintain-. 


ing upon the air a pressure due to the hight of the water 

in the uptake, the compressed air being led on from 

the top of the enlarged chamber by means of a pipe. 
The general dimensions of the compressor plant are: 


WEPPly POMMOGEK...ccccvcccvcacccoseccsoses 60 inches diameter 
Supply tank at top............. 8 feet diameter by 10 feet high 
Air inlets (feeding numerous small tubes....... 34 2-inch pipes 
Dew: CRG véc0 00 avbs 00 0ssnabses ntee es 44 inches diameter 
Down tube at lower end........ccssccsees 60 inches diameter 
Length of taper in down tube, changing from 44 inches 

Pe ee EE, 2.6c bnnsnescan pesneesenb ute 20 feet 
Air chamber in lower end of shaft........... 16 feet diameter 


Total depth of shaft below normal level of head water, 

About 150 feet 
ee ee at eer eee About 22 feet 
a ED Ds ic acs donb obbes bbe b sn0n ee 7 inches diameter 

It is used to supply power to engines for operating 


the printing department of the cotton mills. 


*Abstract of paper Prpentes at the Milwaukee meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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There were three series of tests conducted to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the compressor—viz.: 

1, Three tests at different rates of flow of water, the 
compressor being as originally constructed. 

2. Four tests at different rates of flow of water, the 
compressor inlet tubes for air being increased by 30 
*-inen pipes. 

3. Four tests at different rates of flow of water, the 
compressor inlet tubes for air being incerased by 15 
*%4-inch pipes. 

The water used on the tests was measured by a weir 
10 feet in width, three hook gauges being employed for 





TEST OF AN HYDRAULIC AIR COMPRESSOR. 


determining the head, two being read by Prof. C. H. 
McLeod of the McGill University, and the other by 
William O. Webber of Boston. The compressed air 
delivered was measured by air meters, properly cali- 
brated, and read by J. M. Cameron of Philadelphia, and 
Taylor Gleaves of Lynchburg, Va. 

The contained moisture in the air was measured 
by carefully standardized instruments, read by Prof. 
R. J. Durley of McGill University and J. Herbert 
Shedd of Providence, R. I.; Jay M. Whitham of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., having general oversight of the tests. The 
head of water, condition of the air, pressures, tempera- 
tures and quantities were read at five-minute intervals. 





te ee ee * 
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The tests extended over a period 01 two days, and the 
results are as follows: 

Compressor head air inlets. 

Ine’d by Inc’d by 

15 %-in. 30 %-in. 


Items. Original pipes. pipes. 
Flow of water, cubic feet per minute. 3,772 8,507 3,628 
Available head in feet.............. 20,538 20,119 19,997 
CR, SN 6 RE oie kee ete biarace hae 146.3 132.2 136.9 
Cubic feet air delivered at atmospheric 
pressure per minute.......ccccess 864 765 901 
Pressure of air at compressor, pounds. 51.9 51.9 53.7 
Atmospheric pressure, pounds....... 14.51 14.42 14.47 
Effective work done in compressing 
BER AER aN stb benedeni wees ane 83.3 73.5 88.2 
Percentage of efficiency of compressor. 56.8 55.5 64.4 
Temperature of external air, deg. F... 68.3 64.7 57.7 
Temperature of water and compressed 
Oy. GN) < Bes skies soe naweeeGeet 66 66.2 65.5 
Ratio of water to recovered air by vol- 
Se ere Cee eens, Ft ee 4.37 4.58 4.03 
Moisture in external air, per cent. of 
ae ee 61 63 77.5 
Moisture in air after compression, per 
COs... CE DOAROTAEION s 6.0: 6.054 scqmah at 41.5 39 44 


This table, when the flow was about 3600 cubic feet 
per minute, showed a decided economic advantage by 
the use of 30 %4-inch extra air inlet pipes, the efficiency 
increasing from 56.8 per cent. for the original setting to 
64.4 per cent. when modified. 

Compressed head air inlets. 
Inc’d by Inec’d by 
15 %-in. 30 %-in. 


Items. Original pipes. pipes. 
Flow of water, cubic feet per minute. 4,066 4,292 4.310 
Available head in feet.............. 20,348 19,509 19,578 
Goons. WO, .. ick as 0:40:04 mernree te 156.2 158.1 159.4 
Air delivered at atmospheric pressure, 
cubic feet per minute............. 967 1,148 998 
Pressure of air at compressor, pounds. 53.2 53.3 53.7 
Atmospheric pressure, pounds....... 14.51 14.41 14.45 
Effective work done in compressing 
OIE). Me 6 0 etiness cuanne hel ete 4 94.3 111.74 97.7 
Efficiency of compressor, per cent..... 60.3 70.7 61.3 
Temperature of external air, deg. F... 66.4 65.2 61.4 
Temperature of water and compressed 
eS eee ee ae ee 66.4 66.5 65.5 
Ratio of water to recovered air by vol- 
BINS: 2 <icdhtiasanyeseeentosek ate 4.20 3.74 4.32 
Moisture in external air, per cent. of 
SRTUNERIOR 0 00.0 cat ducuebaraawses 71 68 65 
Moisture in air after compression, per 
Gomt. Of GeRCOTIGh cs cmssn day esa08 38.5 35 31 


This table shows, when the flow of water is about 
4200 cubic feet per minute, that the economy is highest 
when only 15 extra air tubes are employed, the efti- 
ciency increasing from 60.3 per cent. for the original 
setting to 70.7 per cent. as modified. 

The tests show: 

1. That the most economic rate of flow of water with 
this particular installation is about 4300 cubic feet per 
minute. 

2. That this plant has shown an efficiency of 70.7 per 
cent. under such a flow, which we consider excellent 
for a first installation. : 

3. That the compressed air contains only from 30 to 
20 per cent. as much moisture as does the atmosphere. 

4. That the air is compressed at the temperature of 
the water. 

In the tests at Magog we recovered 81 horse-power, 
using an old Corliss engine without any changes in 
the valve gear as a motor; this would represent a total 
efficiency of work recovered from the falling water of 
51.2 per cent. 

Other Taylor Compressor, 

The second compressor on the Taylor principle is 
located on Coffee Creek, to the south of Ainsworth, Brit- 
ish Columbia. The available head of water is 107.5 
feet. The down flow pipe is 33 inches in diameter. The 
shaft is 32 square feet area and 210 feet deep. The 
maximum volume of water is 4200 cubic feet per 
minute, and would represent, at 71 per cent. efficiency, 
587 horse-power. ‘This compressor is expected to utilize 
about 5100 cubic feet of free air per minute, or 734 
cubie feet of compressed air at 87 pounds pressure, and 
give an air motor output of 360 horse-power. It is 
possible, however, that this plant may not give as high 
percentages as this, as the water passages are of smaller 
areas than those at Magog. 
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Three other plants are now under construction, one 
at Peterborough, Ontario; one at Norwich, Conn., and 
one in the Cascade Range, State of Washington. 

At Norwich, Conn., at what is known as the Tunnel 
Privilege on the Quinebaug River, the plant will give 
1365 horse-power of air at a pressure of 85 pounds per 
square inch. 


a Nin ab ate nore a Winidieb blaweinde & edhe-aia 18% feet 
io 3k tr wieeg a cae mnewereaw mwein 24 feet 
RUNG OF ONIN BING os iit 0 h:s.wiewnw ccowindeaie 13. feet 
Oe GE aie & sw oh a mire nied a Geta we we selew be siees 208 feet 


The air will be transmitted a distance of 4 miles, 
with a loss in transmission not exceeding Z per cent., 
through 16-inch pipe, which will be laid with flanged 
joints and rubber gaskets. 

The plant which is being constructed in one of the 
canyons of the Cascade Range of mountains in the 
State of Washington will give 200 horse-power of air 
at a pressure of 85 pounds per square inch. 
I iin no ih Wiad Wise thie didndd ae Reedwacnmmnd 45 feet 
There is no shaft, as the apparatus is constructed against the 

vertical walls of the canyon. 
Pe GE CONONOD UNG ce wtceescdewinwan co wennleee 8 feet 
Prameter OF Up TOW PING «oo sc ce viecrnwseccc 4 feet 9% inches 


The capacity of the plant is based on 2000 miners’ 
inches of water, equal to 53.2 cubic feet per second. 
The total hight of this apparatus is about 260 feet. 


ee 


Shenango Valley Notes 





The solid prosperity of the Shenango Valley is felt 
from one end of it to the other. The New Castle and 
Ellwood City plants are nearly all running day and 
night. The National Steel Company’s new double fur- 
nace at New Castle is about ready to start up. The only 
plants of any importance not running at New Castle 
are the rod, wire and nail mills of the American Steel 
& Wire Company. 

Construction is advancing in good shape at the vari- 
ous mills of the Sharon Steel Company. So great is the 
confidence of the stockholders of this company in the 
value and prospects of their mills that the stock is held 
at a high premium. The'machinists’ strikes at Sharon 
have made business a little dull for a week or ten days 
past, but there is no doubt but that the trouble will all 
be satisfactorily adjusted before long. At New Castle 
the Sanitary Mfg. Company, recently incorporated, are 
at work on the buildings for their new plant, which 
will be erected near New Castle Junction, on the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie and Pittsburgh & Western railroads. 
Construction is proceeding rapidly on the Youngstown- 
Sharon Electric Railway, and over 75 per cent. of the 
rails are laid. It is expected that cars will be running 
between Sharon and Youngstown by August 1. The 
same syndicate of New York, Chicago, Youngstown and 
Sharon capitalists will also build an electric railway 
18 miles in length from West Middlesex to New Castle, 
and a 15-mile line from Lowellville, a suburb of Youngs- 
town, to Seventh Ward, New Castle. 

The steam railways, the traction company and the 
city are about to build a viaduct over the steam railway 
tracks at Gardner avenue, New Castle. 

The National Steel Company continue to make im- 
portant improvements at their steel mill and three large 
blast furnaces in New Castle, as well as at their Sharon 
plants. New railroad tracks are being put in at all the 
New Castle furnaces, so as to run the hot metal directly 
from the furnaces to the steel mill. 

The new blast furnace of the Sharon Steel Company, 
which is being erected by Riter & Conley of Pittsburgh, 
is rapidly nearing completion. A second furnace will be 
erected by the company, but scarcely during the present 
year. 

The Mercer, Pa., Steel Casting Company have re- 
ceived an order from the Sharon Coal & Limestone Com- 
pany for 100 dump cars to be used at the new coal and 
limestone fields near Mercer. 

The Fleming Boiler Company of New Castle have 
received the contract for erecting six new 150-foot stacks 
at the New Castle plant of the National Steel Company. 
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che Detroit meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers is one of the most important ever held, 
in view of the prominence given to the discussion of 
the tariff question in its relation to the maintenance 
and further development of our export trade. The re- 
port given last week brought the proceedings down to 
the close of the Wednesday morning session. That 
report, while necessarily condensed, gave the views of 
a number of the prominent members relative to the tariff 
and commercial reciprocity. Under the circumstances, 
and in view of the action taken, it is interesting to note 
the character of the convention as shown by the names 
of the gentlemen in attendance and the variety of 
interests represented by them. Following is a list of 
the members and guests who were present at the ses- 
sions of the convention: 


T. Armstrong and E. E. Armstrong, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Company, PhWadelphia. 


H. W. Armstrong, Verona Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
©. W. Asbury, the Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 
J. Q. Adams and C, H. Adams, Marseilles Mfg. Company, Mar- 


seilles, Ill. 

uW. B. Anthony, the McRae & Roberts Company, Detroit. 

W. H. Anderson, W. H. Anderson & Sons, Detroit. 

H. T. Atkins and H. G. Atkins, the Atkins & Pearce Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

J. B. Aldrich, Standard Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland. 

Chas. T. Allen and T. W. Brainard, Union Steam Pump Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

J. H. Berry, Berry Bros., Detroit. 

M. BE. Barbee, the Piqua Hose Mfg. Company, Piqua, Ohio. 

Wm. C. Barker, Wm. C. Barker Company, New York. 

Walter S. Barker, A. J. Tower Company, Boston. 

W. H Bennett, Reading Hardware Company, Chicago. 

O. R. Baldwin, American Harrow Company, Detroit. 

J. S. Barnet, Barnet Leather Company, Little Falls, N. Y. 

E. H. Ball, Chicago Belting Company, Chicago. 

J. Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

H. T. Cole, U. S. Heater Company, Detroit. , 

Chilion P. Conger, Special Commissioner Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. B. Corwin, Chandler & Taylor Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. A. Carlisle and F. D. Fish, Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Company, 
South Bend, Ind. 

W. J. Clark, the W. J. Clark Company, Salem, Ohio. 

Geo. W. Cope, The Iron Age, Chicago. 

Hamilton Carhartt, Hamilton Carhartt Company, Detroit. 

Geo. T. Coppins, Walworth Mfg. Company, Boston. 

W. C. Dickey, American Sheet Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Franklin H. Kalbfleisch, Franklin H. Kalbfleisch Company, New 
York. 

Wm. A. Dickey, W. J. Dickey & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

H. W. Dumphee, I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H. 

Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin & Co., Philadelphia. 

W. D. Dunning, Boomer & Boschert Press Company, Syracuse, 
N. x. 

A. V. Dee, the Schlichter Jute Cordage Company, Philadelphia. 

Chas. A. Ducharme, Michigan Stove Company, Detroit. 

Elliott Durand, Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

Julius J. Estey, Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Chas. C. Emmons, Standard Sewing Machine Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Marvin M. Eavenson, J. Eavenson & Sons, Philadelphia. 

W. F. Fray, Jno. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia. 

Henry Fairbanks, E. & T. Fairbanks Company, St. Johnsbury, 
vt. 

John E. Gaitley, the Troy Nickel Works, Albany, N. Y. 

J. B. Howarth, Pingree & Smith, Detroit. 

Chas. C. Hodges, Detroit Lumber Company, Detroit. 

W. E. Hitchcock, the Weis & Lesh Mfg. Company, Muncie, Ind. 

Dennis Howarth, Chester Mfg. Company, Chester, Pa. 

Wm. H. Hunt, Mexican Trust Company, City of Mexico, Mexico. 

Cc. C. Hanch, Nordyke & Marmon Company, Indiamapolis, Ind. 

John E. Harbester and M. Harbester, Reading Hardware Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa. 

E. H. Hargrave, the Cincinnati Tool Company, Norwood, Ohio. 

Cc. H. Harding, Erben Harding & Co., Philadelphia. 

Frank P. Heid, Frank P. Heid Company, Philadelphia. 

F. T. Huffman, the Davis Sewing Machine Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. ; 

FE. Huber, the Huber Mfg. Company, Marion, Ohio. 

James Inglis, American Blower Company, Detroit. 

J. A. Jeffrey, Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

L. B. Jewell, Jewell Belting Company, Hartford, Conn. 

0. W. Johnson, Fish Bros. Wagon Company, Racine, Wis. 

F. S. Kretsinger, Iowa Farming Tool Company, Ft. Madison, 
Iowa. 
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Geo. W. King, Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio. 

I’. A. Huber, Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio. 

Joseph Kendall, Page Belting Company, Chicago. 

W. H. Longley, American Playing Card Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich 

Geo. Lilley and B. O. Hauga, the Columbia Encaustic Tile Com- 
pany. Anderson, Ind. 

Fr. D. Laughton, the Thos. Laughton Company, Portland, Maine. 

Jno. Lindner, the Lindner Shoe Company, Carlisle, Pa. 

H. M. Lane, Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Henry M. Leland, Leland & Faulconer Mfg. Company, Detroit. 

Robt. Laidlaw, Cincinnati. 

Dewitt Loomis, Detroit Steel & Spring Company, Detroit. 

John Floyd and Arthur E. Keifer, John Floyd Company, New 
York. 

Chas. H. Leonard, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

L. Moulthrop, New Haven Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn. 

W. M. Morse, Alden Speare’s Sons Company, Boston, Mass. 

W. J. Murphy, Murphy Chair Company, Detroit. 

dw. P. Mason, Mason & Hamlin Company, Cambridge, Mass. 

Jos. J. McCaffrey, McCaffrey File Company, Philadelphia. 

Jas. Moloney, Moloney-Bennett Belting Company, Chicago. 

P. E. Montanus, Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Jas. M. Mohr, Reading Paper Mills, Philadelphia. 

H. 8. Moulton, Allison Mfg. Company. Philadelphia. 

Wm. L. Marks, A. A. Marks, New York. 

P, A. Myers and F. E. Myers, F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio. 

J. K. Mitchell, McCray Refrigerator & Cold Storage Company, 
Kendallville, Ind. 

Edw. H. Neison, Nelson Baker Company, Detroit. 

C. G. Neff, the Bradford Belting Company, Cincinnati. 

Thos. M. Orr, J. P. Richardson & Co., Melbourne, Australia. 

Owen Osborne, Owen Osborne Company, Philadelphia. 

F. J. Patterson, National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. B. Post, the Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn. 

E. B. Pike, Pike Mfg. Company, Pike Station, N. H. 

D. M. Parry, Parry Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Henry J. Park, Flint & Walling Mfg. Company, Kendallville, 
Ind. 

C. A. Quincy, Railway Supply Company, Chicago. 

Dr. J. H. Reynolds, Page Woven Wire Fence Company, Adrian, 
Mich. 

W. 8S. Russel, Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, Detroit. 

E. W. Root, John G. Vogler, Philadelphia. 

Dan’! C. Ripley, U. S. Glass Company, Pittsburgh. 

A. E. Silk, Jewell Belting Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Fred. W. Sivyer. Northwestern Malleable Iron Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Frank Schoble, Frank Schoble Company, Philadelphia. 

F. B. Shuster, the F. B. Shuster Company, New Haven, Conn. 

John E, Sweet, Engelburg Huller Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

H. L. Smith, Novelty Mfg. Company, Jackson, Mich. 

Fred. F. Smith, Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Henry W. Standart, Northern Engineering Works, Detroit. 

H. O. Smith, G. & J. Tire Company; Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fred. W. Snow, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, N. Y. 

W. L. Saunders, the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, New 
York. 

Chas. A. Schieren, Jr., Chas. A. Schieren Company, New York. 

Theo. C. Search. president, Philadelphia. 

Geo. M. Sargent, the Sargent Company, Chicago. 

Ed. H. Sanborn, general manager, Philadelphia. 

es Sellers, Jr., Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadel- 
phia. 

J. H. — the Cordrey Asbestos F. S. Company. Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Wm. Silver, the Silver Mfg. Company, Salem. Ohio. 

Henry Scattergood, G. & H. Bennett Company, Philadelphia. 

J. M. Strobridge, the Strobridge Lithographing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

C. W. Thomas, Stephens Mfg. Company, Detroit. 

Oliver 8. Titus, Empire Drill Company, Shortsville, N. Y. 

J. F. Taylor, American Oak & Leather Company, Cincinnati, 

Henry A. Tilton, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Detroit. 

Frank R. Tobey, Allison Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

Geo. W. Thurston, American Screw Company, Providence, R. I. 

M. H. Tarbox, Boston & Lockport Block Company, Boston, Mass. 

Wm. T. Tilden, Philadelphia. 

F, S. Werneken, John Brennan Company, Detroit. 

Ralph H. Waggoner, Chicago Branch, N. A. M., Chicago. 

Oliver Williams, Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa. 

FE. P. Wilson, secretary, Cincinnati. . 

F. S. Ward, Hanson & Van Winkle Company, Newark, N. J. 

J. H. ne Whiting Foundry Equipment Company. Harvey, 

Wm. E. Wood, Wm. T. Wood & Co.. Arlington, Mass. 

LD). S. Walton, Jr., National Folding Box & Paper Company, New 
Haven, Conn. : 


W. H. Withington, Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company, Jack- 
son, Mich. 


S. S. Wenzell, S. S. Wenzell Machine Company, Philadelphia. 
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Geo. H. Willey, American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, 
». i. 

Henry A. Wetzel, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 

Jas. 8. Wood, Buffalo Cement Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. N. Wilber, H. O. Wilber & Sons, Philadelphia. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 5. 


The Committee on Resolutions, of which Charles H. 
Harding of Pennsylvania was chairman, presented a 
partial report, the resolutions being separately acted 
upon as they were brought before the convention. The 
first resolution was recommended by the committee 
for approval by tne convention and was as follows: 


Whereas, There is more strength in union of forces and con- 
centration of energy upon any subject, and consequently greater 
influence is exerted thereby, 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the policy of this association in 
co-operating with other national associations in movements of 
national interest. 


This resolution met with unanimous approval of the 
members and was adopted without discussion. The 
next resolution, aiso recommended for approval by the 
committee, was unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion and is as follows: 


Whereas, The rapid movement and growth of American in- 
dustrial productions has created a demand for transportation 
which has already overtaxed the facilities afforded by our rail- 
way systems; and 

Whereas, Experience has demonstrated the capacity of un 
limited water transportation to move the product of the forests, 
of the farms, of the mines and the factories at a minimum 
cost below that which can be afforded by any competing method 
of transportation ; therefore, be it 

Resoived, That the president of this association be author- 
ized to appoint a committee of seven members, carefully dis- 
tributed throughout the territory affected by inland waterways, 
which shall be known as the Committee on River and Harbor 
Improvement, which committee shall have power to act in con- 
nection with similar committees appointed by other commercial 
organizations for the adoption of such measures as may seem 
to be best calculated to urge upon the attention of Congress 
the necessity for the early adoption of a river and harbor bill 
which will provide sufficient appropriation to carry forward the 
projects already in progress, and to inaugurate such new proj- 
ects as in the wisdom of Congress may seem adequate to the 
demands of American commerce. 

One of the most important questions brought before 
the convention was the desirability of some action 
relative to the construction of Section 5 of the Dingley 
tariff act by the Board of General Appraisers, in view 
of the injury which had been done to the export trade 
with Russia by the decision relative to the counter- 
vailing duty on Russian sugar. The presentation of 
the resolution recommended by the committee on this 
subject caused considerable discussion. This discus- 
sion was conducted by W. L. Saunders of New York, 
Henry Fairbanks of Vermont, M. W. Evanson of Phila- 
delphia, and W. H. Withington of Michigan. The pur- 
port of the discussion jndicated that, while the power 
to place countervailing duties on importations of goods 
on which bounties were given by foreign countries 
seems to be productive of more injury than benefit to 
American manufacturers, yet it was perhaps advisable 
not to endeavor to have this power taken from the 
hands of the executive officers, and therefore a slight 
change was made in the resolution as presented by 
the committee. The resolution as adopted reads as 
follows: 

Whereas, The Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, acting under Section 5 of the Dingley Tariff Act of 
1897, issued an order on February 14, 1901, declaring Russian 
sugar to be subject to additional duties to offset a bounty sup- 
posed to be paid by the Russian Government upon exportation ; 
and 

Whereas, Immediately upon the promulgation of this order 
the Russian Minister of Finance announced, in accordance with 
previously declared intentions, that duties upon certain articles 
of American manufacture were increased to the extent of from 
50 to 70 per cent., this action being taken in retaliation for the 
discrimination against Russian sugar; and 

Whereas, The total value of sugar imported into the United 
States during the years 1898, 1899 and 1900 was $255,687,666, 
of which Russia furnished but $368,844, thus proving that the 
admission of Russian sugar without the additional duty offers 
ho menace to any American industry; and 

Whereas, Trade with Russia in American manufactured 
goods reaches several million dollars annually and has been 
steadily increasing, a large part of it being destroyed by these 
high retaliatory duties, because of competition with France, 
Germany and England, which enjoy lower rates; and 

Whereas, The value of the export trade to American maau- 
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facturers is of vital importance to national prosperity; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States considers that Section 5 of the Dingley 
Tariff Act, as construed by the Board of General Appraisers, 
has proved to be a menace to industrial prosperity, thus war 
ranting the repeal or modification of this section by the next 
Congress. 

General Manager W. M. Warren of Parke, Davis & 
Co., manufacturing chemists, of Detroit, made an appeal 
to the association for action condemning the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States for the free 
distribution of cattle medicine, not a new preparation 
but long known in medicine, and which was interfer- 
ing with the business of private manufacturers. This 
brought out statements by other members of the con 
vention relative to similar interferences by Government 
departments with private manufacturers, and on mo- 
tion of Oliver Williams of Pennsylvania, the following 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That the association disapprove of the principle of 
this Government entering into the manufacture of any article 
for free distribution that has passed the experimental stage. 

The discussion of the president’s report was taken 
up and the recommendation of the president that a 
committee be appointed to draft a new Dill for the 
incorporation of the association to be presented to 
Congress at its next session was by motion referred 
to the Executive Committee for action. 

The Committee on Resolutions offered with a recom- 
mendation for approval the following resolutions on 
reciprocity: 

Commercial Reciprocity. 


Whereas, The National Association of Manufacturers has, 
at its previous conventions, declared in favor of the principle 
of commercial reciprocity and of reciprocity treaties; there 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it reaffirms its former declarations in favor 
of commercial reciprocity as provided for by the present laws 
of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the subject of reciprocity be referred to the 
Executive Committee, with the request that it be given earnest 
and practical attention, either by the Executive Committee it 
self or by such special committees as it may deem necessary to 
create. 

A Reciprocity Convention, 

Whereas, The question of commercial reciprocity affects so 
broadly the commercial and industrial interests of the United 
States and requires such calm and deliberate consideration ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention recommends that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers 
arrange for the holding of a national reciprocity convention 
which shall represent all the important industries of the coun 
try, for the discussion of the whvle question of commercial reci- 
procity and the formulation of suggestions for legislation on 
this subject. 

A number of the members, being of the opinion that 
these resolutions did not offer an immediate solution 
of the important problem of reciprocity, presented 
through Wm. C. Barker of New York a series of reso- 
lutions as a substitute, specifically recommending the 
ratification of the reciprocity treaty now pending be- 
tween the United States and France, with the request 
that the discrimination in that treaty against the 
hosiery industry and the omission from that treaty of 
the leather, boots and shoes and other large industries 
of the country be brought to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and asking that these interests be made the 
subject of further negotiations, and if possible a sup- 
plemental treaty be arranged to make provision for 
them. The hour being late, and a protracted session 
being expected, this subject was postponed until the 
next session of the convention and an adjournment 
was taken. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


President Search opened the deliberations of this 
session by earnestly requesting the members to avoid 
precipitancy in taking action on such important ques- 
tions as that pending and expressing the hope that this 
anu other matters should be very carefully considered, 
thus avoiding the possibility of making any mistake. 
The association now numbers in its membership over 
1200 firms, comprising the most important manufac- 
turing interests of the country, and it should be borne 
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in mind that other interests were to be considered as 
well as those represented by the members actually in 
attendance. 

The resolutions which were pending were read and 
a discussion followed, in which Henry Fairbanks of 
Vermont, W. C. Barker of New York, and Owen Os- 
borne of Philadelphia were the principal speakers. The 
remarks of Mr. Osborne were in opposition to the 
Barker substitute and in favor of the resolutions pre- 
sented by the Committee on Resolutions. He dwelt 
on the importance of the textile industry, which, in his 
opinion, would be seriously affected by the provisions 
of the French treaty. He believed it woula be wise 
to arrange for holding a reciprocity convention, in 
which these great interests would be given a proper 
hearing. He urged the convention not to act hastily, 
but to give all other important interests due considera- 
tion. 

The Barker substitute was defeated and the original 
resolutions were carried. 

The committee offered another resolution relative 
to the tariff, which, as submitted, contained a refer- 
ence to the Babcocx bill introduced into Congress, pro- 
viding for the repeal of duties on certain iron and steel 
products. The reference to the Babcock bill was 
stricken out by a vote of the convention and the reso- 
lution as adopted reads as follows: 


Whereas, Recent events have brought forward the question 
of tariff revision; and 


Whereas, The subject is one of vital importance to the 
members of this association and is intimately connected with 
the most important purpose of the association to facilitate the 


expansion of American trade and commerce at home and 
abroad ; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the National Association of Manufacturers 


affirms the following principles should govern all tariff legisla- 
tion: 


1. Fhe object of tariff legislation should be to furnish ade- 
quate protection td such products only as require it, without 
providing the opportunity of monopoly abuses. 

2. The tariff on goods of which the cost of production Is 
higher in the United States than in foreign countries should be 
at least what is necessary to compensate domestic industries 


for the higher cost of production. 

The resolution was discussed by D. M. Parry of 
Indiana, Oliver Williams of Pennsylvania, W. L. Saun- 
ders of New York and C. W. Asbury of Philadelphia. 
The trend of the discussion was in favor of continuing 
protective duties, as they would enable this country to 
offer concessions to foreign countries for corresponding 
commercial favors to be accorded by them. Mr. Saun- 
ders, however, believed it is not wise to maintain 
duties at a very high rate, as a movement was growing 
in favor of their reduction, and that protectionists 
should take the initiative in this matter and thus guard 
against the possibility of enemies of protection wiping 
out duties altogether. 


The Officers, 


The Committee on Nominations, of which Robert 
Laidlaw of Ohio was chairman, made their report, pre- 
senting nominations of officers to serve for the ensuing 
year. Each nomination was acted upon as presented. 
The list of officers thus named is as follows: 

President, Theodore C. Search of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Charles A. Schieren of New York. 

Secretary, A. P. Wilson of Cincinnati. 

In accepting the presidency of the association for 
the seventh time, Mr. Search expressed his thanks for 
the honor conferred, but stated that in view of the 
demands upon his time required by extensive private 
enterprises and the growing necessity of more time 
for the exacting duties of the president of the asso- 
ciation, he hoped this would be the last year that he 
would be asked to serve in this position. He there- 
fore gave a year’s notice in which the members might 
consider some other person for the position. 

Vice-presidents were then selected by the members 
from various States as follows: 


Connecticut, Chas. F. Brooker of Torrington. 
Illinois, Geo. M. Sargent of Chicago. 
Indiana, W. E. Hitchcock of Muncie. 

Iowa, F. S. Kretsinger of Fort Madison. 
Maine, Thos. T. Laughlin. 

Maryland, Somerfield Ball. 
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Massachusetts, Geo. T. Coppins of Boston. 

Michigan, Hamilton Carhartt of Detroit. 

Montana, B. H. Tatum of Helena. 

New Hampshire, E. B. Pike of Pike Station. 

New York, Richard Young. 

North Carolina, D. A. Tompkins. 

Ohio, P. E. Montanus of Springfield. 

Pennsylvania, Daniel Ripley of Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island, Lucien Sharp of Providence. 

Vermont, Henry Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury. 

Wisconsin, August H. Vogel of Milwaukee. 

The selection of vice-presidents for other States will 
be made by the Executive Committee, according to the 
constitution of the association. 

The selection of the place of meeting for the next 
convention was brought before the convention and 
Milwaukee and Indianapolis competed for the honor. 
Indianapolis was selected by a slight preponderance 
of votes and the selection was then made unanimous. 
The Executive Committee will decide upon the time of 
holding the next convention. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted to Geo. H. Bar- 
bour and his colleagues on the local Committee of Ar- 
rangements, to the Mayor and other citizens of Detroit 
for their warm welcome, and to other parties for fa- 
vors bestowed. 

A. V. Dee of Philadelphia brought up the question of 
the importance of the establishment of commercial 
schools for the instruction of students in foreign lan- 
guages, commercial laws of foreign countries and other 
matters necessary for developing a class of young men 
whose services would be of great advantage in the 
cultivation of better commercial relations with other 
countries. Remarks were made in commendation of 
this idea by President Search and Dr. Ellis P. Ober- 
holtzer of Philadelphia. Dr. Oberholtzer outlined a 
plan by which a school of this character could be estab- 
lished under the auspices of the association, which 
could be sustained at the beginning by a modest guar- 
antee fund and in a short time would become self 
sustaining. A resolution was adopted indorsing the 
plan of such a school and further recommending 
Boards of Education to establish similar courses of 
instruction in public schools under their charge. 

A resolution of thanks to General Manager Edward 
H. Sanborn for his devotion to the interests of the 
association was adopted. 

Another resolution, presented by F. E. Myers of 
Ashland, Ohio, was adopted, recommending to all man- 
ufacturers increased care in the use of all material 
and in the workmanship of articles intended for for- 
eign trade and the filling of orders exactly as received, 
so that shipments will be made in good condition and 
thus the reputation of American manufacturers be 
sustained. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 


Entertainment, 


The local Committee of Arrangements, of which 
George H. Barbour was chairman, made elaborate 
preparations for the entertainment of those attending 
the convention. They were favored by the weather, 
which was not only pleasant but for the most part of 
the orthodox June character. The committee dis- 
tributed souvenir programmes, which were exquisitely 
printed and illustrated and were bound in real leather, 
with a portrait of Cadillac, the founder of Detroit, on 
the front cover. This programme centained an inter- 
esting historical sketch of Detroit and also gave a 
great deal of information relative to the city’s manu- 
facturing interests and points of attraction to visitors. 
The badge prepared for the identification of members 
and guests was a somewhat massive specimen of Michi- 
gan copper suitably engraved. A banquet at the Coun- 
try Club on Wednesday evening and a ride on the De- 
troit River on the beautiful steamboat ‘ Tashmoo” 
on Thursday afternoon were special features of the 
entertainment provided for the gentlemen. The ladies 
were favored with a tally-ho ride around the city, a 
theater party and a collation at the Country Club. 


er 


The Altos Hornvos and the Viscaya Iron Works, at 
Bilbao, Spain, have been consolidated. 
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The American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


The Buffalo Meeting. 





On Thursday morning the delegates assembled at the 
convention hall before the hour set for opening. This was 
doubtless due in a large measure to the report which 
was passed along the hotel corridor to the effect that if 
it was possible to do so the entire day’s proceedings 
would be squeezed into the morning session. Promptly 
at 10 o’clock President Jones started the day’s work by 
having read a congratulatory dispatch from the Phila- 
delphia Foundrymen’s Association. Willis Brown and 
William Yagle were appointed by the chair to draw up a 
reply. 

, F. Conlon of South Bethlehem read an able paper on 
the 


Insurance of Patterns, 


He referred to the importance of the subject in hand 
and reviewed the difficulties which foundrymen encoun- 
ter in getting the proper classifications and consideration 
from the insurance companies in this respect. He rec- 
ommended that the association take the matter up na- 
tionally and formulate regulations under which the in- 
Surance companies shall place valuation on the patterns 
used in all of the foundries throughout the country. He 
also recommended that foundrymen keep a record of the 
patterns on hand showing whether they are active—that 
is, possessing the intrinsic value of an unusued pattern 
upon which the production of the entire work hinges—or 
whether they have already been used, their cost having 
been charged up to the casting or finished product. It 
was announced that the paper would be printed in full 
and sent to the members for their consideration until the 
next convention, when the subject is to be dealt with. 

S. Groves of Pittsburgh delivered an illustrated ad- 
dress on 

i The Engineer in the Foundry. 


Mr. Groves is the superintendent of the foundry of 
the Westinghouse Machine Company, and he produced 
drawings and blue prints of remarkable work performed 
at his shop, showing where the engineer had been of 
benefit in the foundry. 

The balance of the papers which were to have been 
read that morning were read by title only. They were: 
“Foundry Costs,” by R. C. Cunningham of Holyoke, 
Mass.; “ Foundry Mixtures; or, The Value of Mixing by 
Analysis,” by James A. Murphy of Erie, Pa.; “ The Re- 
lation of the Laboratory to the Foundry,” by Percy 
Langmuir of Sheffield, Eng., and “The Tropenas Con- 
verter Steel Process,” by A. Tropenas of Paris, France. 

President Jones announced that Dr. Moldenke con- 
templates a trip through Burope, extending through the 
summer and autumn months, and suggested that the as- 
sociation empower him to represent the association 
abroad while there. A resolution to that effect was 
passed. In accepting the honor Dr. Moldenke stated that 
he intends attending the session of the International 
Society of Testing Materials at Buda Pesth, as well as 
the Iron and Steel Institute, and will doubtless gather 
points which may prove of interest to the foundrymen, 
while at the same time he will endeavor to promote 
closer relationship betwen the American and foreign 
associations, 

Under the head of new business, Thomas D. West 
called attention to the subject of technical schools for 
the training of foundrymer. He then dilated on his 
views of a model foundryman, and his opinion on what 
steps should be taken to educate the foremen properly. 
He closed with a motion that a committee of three be 
appointed to gather such information on the subject as 
possible and report at the next convention. President 
Jones appointed Mr. West chairman of the committee he 
proposed, and advised him to select the two co-workers. 
T. J. Best of Montreal rose to say: “‘ In Montreal we had 
evening schools for the education of our molders which 
pupils could attend by paying a fee of $1 a season of 
four months. If the pupil had an attendance of 90 per 


cent., his money was returned to him at the end of the 
season. We secured the best teachers available and 
tried to make things as interesting as possible, but, 
strange to say, there were few attendants. We then 
fitted up a room in our shop at an expense of $500, and 
our foremen tried to get the boys to come three nights 
a week for free instruction, but we could not get one boy 
out of 60 to come out even one night a week. It is a dif- 
ficult matter to get boys to prepare for the future, even 
though their advantages are a hundred times greater 
than they were 35 years ago.” 

I. S. Seaman of Pittsburgh mentioned the proposed 
Carnegie Institute, and said that three of the directors 
of the project were members of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association. ‘These were Messrs. Yagle, Zimmer 
and Seaman. He thought that this representation 
would not neglect the interests of the association. 

S. Groves of Pittsburgh said: “ For the last six years 
I have had something to do on these lines and find that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. If you only 
give your foremen and men a smattering education, you 
give them also a swelled head. A foundry foreman car- 
not have too much knowledge. He should have a knowl 
edge of metallurgy and chemistry. It should be in the 
terms of apprenticeship that while a boy is there he 
should attend the school of the firm. That, I think, is 
the line that the association should work on.” Willis 
Brown of Erie, Pa., closed the discussion by stating that 
he knew of an institution for the technical education 
of molders where there were more professors than schol- 
ars. He said: “It is unfortunately true that in this 
country we do not estimate an education beyond the dol 
lars and cents that it will be worth to us. With the ap- 
prentice boys it is like the horse that you can lead 
to water but can’t make him drink.” 

Chairman C. J. Wolf of the Nominating Committee 
read the nominations. They were elected by secretary’s 
ballot. 

The new officers are: 

President, J. G. Saddlier, Springfield Foundry Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. 

Secretary, Dr. Richard Moldenke of New York. 

Treasurer, Thomas D. West of the Thomas D. West 
Foundry Company, Sharpsville, Pa. 

The vice-presidents are as follows: 

New England States: Thomas H. Colvin, Colvin Foun- 
dry Company, Providence, R. I. 

New York and New Jersey: Walter P. Prince, Henry 
F. Worthington, Elizabethport, N. J. 

Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and District of 
Columbia: S. D. Sleeth, Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Wilmerding, Pa. 

Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee: C. A. 
Bauer, Wardner, Bushnell & Glessner Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Arizona, Nevada 
and California: E. W. Smith, the Crane Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, North and South Da 
kota, Indiana, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, Washing- 
ton and Oregon: Edwin B. Gilmour, E. P. Allis Com 
pany, Milwaukee. 

Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma and Texas: I. P. Golden, Golden Foun- 
dry & Machine Company, Columbus, Ga. 

Ontario and Quebec: T. J. Best, Warden King & Son, 
Montreal, Province of Quebec. 

C. 8. Bell of Hillsboro, Ohio, introduced the following 
resolution, which was passed: 

“ Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this association 
be and are hereby extended to the local committee of the 
Buffalo Foundrymen’s Association for their very able 
preparations for our entertainment, and specially would 
thank O. P. Letchworth for his unfaltering attention to 
our entertainment.” 

No decision was arrived at regarding the place of 
meeting for the next convention, and the matter was left 
in the hands of the Executive Committee. 

There was a little discussion regarding the advisabik 
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ity of sending the papers to be read at future conven- 
tions to the members before the date of the meeting, so 
as to enable the members to familiarize themselves with 
them before they were read on the floor, but it was not 
decided to do so. After votes of thanks were passed for 
everybody, the adjournment came. 


-— 
—_ 


Canadian News. 





Collingwood Steel Plant, 


ToronTO, June 7, 1901.—A meeting of the directors of 
the Cramp Ontario Steel Company was held in Toronto 
some days ago. C. D. Cramp, president of the company, 
made some statements for publication. The company, 
he said, are completing arrangements for the letting of 
the contract for the plant, and expect to commence the 
work shortly. One result of the meeting was, he said, 
the decision to complete the purchase of 10,000 acres of 
coking coal in Wise County, West Virginia. The com- 
pany’s engineer and the United States Geological Sur- 
vey have, it appears, reported on the field, to the effect 
that the coal found is all that could be wished for, both 
for steam and coking purposes. Mr. Cramp added that 
the company have also secured several iron properties in 
northern Ontario. He further spoke as follows: 

“On one of the iron properties which we control our 
engineer informs us there are 100.000 tons of Bessemer 
iron: ore in sight, and another area has a showing of iron 
extending over 300 x 1200 feet, and it is our intention to 
secure other iron property and be in a position to ship 
iron ore this fall. F. H. Clergue of Sault Ste. Marie con- 
siders that some of the conditions under which he asso- 
eiated himself with this company have not been ful- 
filled, and as a consequence his seat is declared vacant, 
and will be filled by a gentleman practically associated 
with the iron and steel industry of the United States.” 


Mond’s Nickel Properties, 


News has reached here that Dr. Ludwig Mond has 
sold his nickel properties and works in Canada, as well 
as elsewhere, to a company of English and Canadian 
capitalists, who will carry on the business of mining and 
smelting nickel and copper ores and of refining them by 
the Mond patent process. The purchase price has been 
fixed at £325,000, payable as to £99,163 in ordinary 
shares, as to £50,000 in deferred shares, and as to the 
balanee in cash. The title of the new concern is the 
Mond Nickel Company, Limited. The Canadian nickel 
properties held by Dr. Mond were acquired by purchase 
from Rinaldo McConnell of Ottawa. They are mostly in 
the township of Denison, west of Sudbury, and have 
been under development by Dr. Mond for the past two 
years. He lias had two diamond drills in the properties 
for a good part of this time, and has been sinking a shaft 
and erecting smelting works. 

The news that the property is taken over by an Eng- 
lish company gives satisfaction here, as it raises hopes of 
large and energetic operations upon the Mond properties. 
It seems doubtful, however, that the treatment of the 
output of the mines will be carried beyond the smelting 
stage. If it had been Dr. Mond’s intention to have re- 
fining works set up here in the near future he would 
scarcely have opposed the mineral tax. 

Dr. Mond is president of the new company. Two 
Canadians, James Ross and Hon. Geo. A. Drummond, 
both large capitalists and both Montreal men, are on the 
Board of Directors. 


Quebec’s Iron Mines, 


J. Obalski, M. E., Inspector of Mines in Quebec, deals 
somewhat briefly with the iron deposits and develop- 
ments of the Province in his report, just issued, for the 
year 1900. Except at the Scott mine in Hull, no work of 
importance bas been done in the iron mines of the Prov- 
ince. There was some prospecting done at Pontiac, but 
it was not followed up by any serious work, probably 
ewing to the high rates of transportation. On the north 
shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence the magnetic sands 
have been further investigated and prospected, but noth- 
ing has been done with them. 

The chrome iron mines were more active during the 
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year. Nearly the total quantity shipped was raised by 
the Colrain Mining Company. The concentrated ore 
graded 50 per cent. and over. The inspector notes that 
the Canadian Chrome Iron Company, with a capital of 
$50,000, are being organized to develop properties at Lake 
St. Francis. The shipments of chrome iron ore are 
made chiefly to Pennsylvania and to Buckingham, Que- 
bee, to make ferro chromium. 


Steel Experts Visit Cape Breton. 


John Lewis and Robert Sayer of Birmingham, Eng- 
iand, arrived in North Sydney some days ago and went 
on io Newfoundland. They spent some time in Sydney 
looking over the works 1n operation and under construc- 
tion there by the Dominion Iron & Steel Company. They 
are said to be members of the syndicate with whom ne- 
gotiations have been going on for the sale of the Nova 
Scotia Steel Company’s properties. 


Minor Notes. 


A new lead refining industry is being promoted as a 
result of the bounty voted by Parliament in the session 
just closed. Efforts are being made to find a site for it 
in the East. That probably is for the purpose of getting 
a local bonus, which there would be less probability of 
getting in British Columbia. Ottawa is spoken of as the 
place that may be chosen. 

A. P. Low, formerly on the staff of the Geological 
Survey, has left to explore the Labrador peninsula, to lo- 
cate iron deposits and sources of other raw material in 
the interests of the Philadelphia Development Company. 

James McEvoy, architect, member of the Geological 
Survey staff, the man who got out the last report on the 
coal deposits of the Crow’s Nest Pass, has been engaged 
by the Crow’s Nest Coal Company. 

Explorers are being sent into the country to the north 
of Lake Superior and Lake Huron by the Clergue syndi- 
cate. They are searching for iron and every raw ma- 
terial that can be utilized. There are to be about 150 
men empioyed in the work all summer. C. A. C. J. 


_ 
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The Hoshor-Platt Company.—There was recently in- 
corporated in New Jersey the Hoshor-Platt Company, 
with authorized capital of $250,000, the principal in- 
corporators being Joseph C. Hoshor and Thomas E. 
Platt, who are respectively president, and secretary and 
treasurer of the new concern. It was formed to take 
over the business of J. C. Hoshor, which had grown to 
such a magnitude that it became unwieldy and needed 
an incorporated organization for the successful further- 
ance of the plans. The company have made a special- 
ty of coal handling machinery. The company propose 
at some future date to build new works for the purpose 
of manufacturing their specialties, which include heavy 
coal handling machinery, industrial railways, electric 
locomotives, light railway cars and equipment for in- 
dustrial purposes, and other branches of manufacturing 
closely allied to the coal handling machinery business. 
At present it has not been determined where the 
exact location of the new works will be, but the proba- 
bilities are that a site will be selected in New Jersey 
in close proximity to New York or Philadelphia, where 


‘rail and water facilities can be procured. 


Dividends on mining and metallurgical stocks for 
the month of May, as figured by the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, amount to $6,586,925, making a total of 
$62,095,046 thus far this year. Of the May disburse- 
ments, $2,520,599, or 38.3 per cent., was contributed by 
copper, gold, silver, lead and zinc mines and metal- 
lurgical plants, and $4,066,326 by the coal and coke, 
iron and steel, petroleum and natural gas, salt, borax 
and marble companies. 


Lewis A. Leonard of 117 Tribune Building, New York, 
has issued an interesting pamphlet entitled “A Review 
of the Attempt to Manufacture Iron at Lynn and Bain- 
tree, Mass., and the Successful Enterprise at Taunton.” 
It has been published in the interest of the Memorial to 
Henry and James Leonard. 
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The Amalgamated Association Scale. 


We give below all the changes made in the Amal- 
gamated wage scale at the convention in Milwaukee, 
which adjourned on Friday, June 7. The changes are 
as follows: 

The Memorandum of Agreement which precedes the 
boiling scale is unchanged. The foot notes following 
the Meimorandum of Agreement are also unchanged, 
with the exception of the second clause, which was 
made to read as follows: 

2. On all mills working iron or steel weighing 
one hundred and fifty (150) pounds, or over, extra help 
shall be furnished to the heater, the same to be paid 
by the company. 

Bolling. 


The preamble of the boiling scale, 
adopted, is the same as last year. 


The card rate and base price in boilers’ scale was 
changed as follows: 


which was 


Be BEN ooo $5.00 16-10c. bar iron...... $6.00 
11-10c. bar iron...... 5.00 1 7-10c. bar iron...... 6.12% 
12-10c. bar iron...... 5.00 1 8-10c. bar iron...... 6.25 
13-10c. bar iron...... 5.25 19-10c. bar iron...... 6.37% 
14-10c. bar iron...... 5.50 Bei BOP WOM. 6s bck is 6.50 
15-10c. bar iron...... 5.75 


Foot note No. 11 was amended to read as follows: 

“ Fifty cents per ton extra for all metal boiled, also 
for swarth and turnings worked on clay or hot cinder 
ax." 

Foot note No. 14 was amended to read: 

“Where pot metal or stove plate is worked alone 
or mixed with pig metal, fifty (50) cents extra shall be 
paid.” 

The following was added to foot note No. 16: 

“But four heats shall constitute a day’s work in 
June, July and August.” 

The following new foot notes were added to the 
boilers’ scale: 

“22. That the limit of output on cinder bottom 
furnaces working half swarth and half turnings, or 
scrap, shall be 4000 pounds on a single furnace, or 
8000 pounds on a double furnace. For swarth alone 
3080 pounds shall be the limit on single furnace, and 
6600 pounds of scrap when worked alone; and when 
one-third scrap and two-thirds swarth are worked, 3500 
pounds shall be the limit on a single furnace. That on all 
doubie cinder bottom furnaces working one-third 
swarth, one-third wrou,ht iron turnings and one-third 
scrap, 10,000 pounds shall be the limit.” 

“23. That no double furnace be allowed to work 
without four men.” 

“24. That company furnish help to shovel slack or 
coal when more than 10 feet from the furnace.” 

“*25. That puddlers or scrappers shall not lose any 
more weight than that over the limit of a ball.” 


Muck or Puddle Mill Scale, 


Foot note No. 5 was amended to read: 

“On mills averaging less than 20 tons per turn in 
two weeks the company shall pay the drag outs.” 

The following new foot notes were added: 

“No. 6. That scrap worked in top and bottom mills 
be paid at bar mill price, less 10 per cent. for crop 
ends.” 

“No. 7. The wages of muck roll hands shall ad- 
vance and decrease in proportion with muck rollers’ 
wages.” 

Piles on Boards, 

Preamble of scale was adopted. 

The following base prices were changed in propor- 
tion to advance on boiling scale: 


Oe. ee Ss + oo ce eence $1.63 16-10c. bar iron........ $1.83 
11-10c. bar iron....... 1.67 2 F-EC6.. WF TGR es i ees 1.86 
12-10c. bar iron....... 1.71 1 8-10c. bar iron....... 1.89 
13-10c. bar iron....... 1.74 19-10¢c. bar irom....... 1.92 
14-10c. bar iron....... 1.77 me MOE Wl ovece vcs ces 1.95 
15-10c. bar iron....... 1.80 


Clause 1 was amended by changing 87 to 91 6-10 
cents. 

Remainder of foot notes adopted by adding new 
clause 4: 

“4. Heating all scrap worked for squeezers or 
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presses with clamps, or so-called baskets, shall be 
30 cents above the straight price for a solid pile. 
Busheling on Sand Bottom, 


Preamble adopted as per scale of 1900-1901. 
Card rate and base prices were arranged as follows: 


Ce” a re . .$2.20 16-10c. bar iron........$2.45 
11-10¢c. bar iron. 2.20 17-10c. bar iron......-.- 2.50 
1 2-10¢c. bar iron. 2.20 18-10c. bar iron.. 2.53 
13-10c. bar iron.. 2.30 19-10c. bar iron 2.60 
1 4-10c. bar fron... 2.35 2c. bar iron 2.65 
15-10c. bar iron. 2.40 


Foot notes stand same as last year, except No. 5, 
which was amended to read: 

“That the weight for a turn’s work on a sand bot 
tom scrap furnace be 9000 pounds on a three (3) turn 
mill and 10,000 pounds on a two turn mill.” 

The following was added to foot note No. 6: “on 
the output of the furnace.” 

No changes were made in the knobbling scale except 
to allow the proportionate advance in base of scale. 


Heating Slabs and Shingling. 
Preamble adopted as per scale of 1900-1901. 


Heating, 
Shingling also 

muck iron Shingling shingling 

and reham- charcoal slabs and 

mered iron. iron. doubling. 

2240 lbs. 2464 Ibs. 2240 Ibs. 

2G. WGP WOR sc ecse .. 73 4-10e. Sie. 73 4-10c. 
11-10¢c. bar iron.......75e. 82 8-10c. 75e. 

12-10¢. bar ivom....... 76 6-10¢c. 84 6-10c. 76 6-10c. 

13-10c. bar iron.......78 2-10¢c. 86 3-10c. 78 2-10c. 

14-10c. bar iron.......79 8-10c. 88 1-10c. 79 8-10c. 
15-10c. bar firon.... -81c. 89 5-10c. 81c. 

16-10c. bar iron... . .83 2-10c. 91 5-10e. 83 2-10c. 

17-10c. bar iron.......84 8-10ce. 93 3-10c. 84 8-10¢e. 

18-10c. bar iron....... S6 4-10ce. 95 1-10c. 86 4-10c. 
19-10c. bar iron..... S8e. 96 9-10c. 8c. 


Ze. Dar FOB. 3... ; 98 7-10c. 89 5-10c. 
The following foot notes were added to above scale: 
“1. That for all finished steel one-third above scale 

price for shingling be paid.” 

“2. Company to pay hooker on all iron over 300 
pounds.” 


S9 5-10¢e. 


Bar and 12-inch Mills. 


Preamble adopted as per scale of 1900-1901. 
Card rate and base prices were aranged as follows: 


le. bar—ir0m. ...0..%% 61 7-10c. 16-10c. bar iron....7Oc. 

11-10c. bar iron... .63¢c. 17-10c. bar iron... .71 4-10¢ 
1 2-10c. bar iron... .64 4-10c. 18-10c. bar iron....72 7-106¢ 
13-10¢c. bar tron....65 7-10c. 19-10c. bar iron....741-10c. 
14-10c. bar iron... .67c. ee ar 75 5-10c. 


15-10c. bar iron....68 5-10c. 

Old foot notes were adopted as a whole with the ex- 

ception of No. 2, which was entirely eliminated. 
New Foot Notes, 

“No. 10. That the wages of all men working on bar 
and 12-inch mills, not mentioned in the above scale, 
shall advance and decline in proportion to bar and 
12-inch scale.” 

“No. 11. That the amount of all sizes of iron and 
steel be placed in weight book within a reasonable 
time, and placed where all men interested can inspect 
| ad 

‘No. 12. Where improved machinery, such as 
straightening machines, is installed to do away with 
men that were acting as straighteners, such men shall 
be replaced by the company to change rolls or do 
straighteners’ work.” 

The following was passed to be placed in the ad- 
denda: 

“That run downs on bar and 12-inch mills be paid 
not less than one-third of the price paid for heating, 
same to be paid by company.” 

Prices for Mills Making a Specialty of Working Pipe 
or Skelp from Iron or Steel, 
BAR AND 12-INCH MILLS, 
ONS 6. doco > cnc va sac I atk hea ai6 ae! ee 55 6-10 
Foot notes remain the same as last year. 
PLATE AND TANK MILLS. 
re Te 58 3-10 ee 70 6-10 
Foot notes remain the same as last year. 
PLATE AND TANK MILLS. 

Moved and carried to advance this scale in propor- 

tion to increase allowed the other scales. 
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GUIDE, 10 INCH, HOOP AND COTTON TIE MILLS 

The base of this scale was amended to read: “ That 
the base price for heating on guide and 10-inch mills 
be the same as current base price for heating on bar 
and 12-inch mills.” 

The following was added to the foot notes: 

“When working non-uniform billets, such as cob- 
bles, scrap yard billets, billets that are made from 
a press and cut in two, 21 cents shall be paid for rolling, 
101% cents for heating, 544 cents per ton each for rough- 
ing and catching shall be added to the straight price 
for working piles.” 

The following sizes and prices were added to the 
guide, 10-inch, hoop and cotton tie mills: 


. | Serer $12.06 7-16 and % x 5-32..... $7.00 
SSS are 11.00 7-16 and % x \...... 6.00 
7-16 and % x \%....... 8.00 9-16 and % x 5-32..... 6.00 
The following sizes and prices were added to nut 
iron: 
5-16 x % to 1-16...... $15.00 21-64 x 3-16 to \%..... $7.00 
Dee AG sn coker nes 10.20 11-32 x &% to 1-16..... 11.00 
S88 eae 6.25 23-64 x % to 1-16..... 11.00 
21-64 x \&% to 1-16..... 11.20 


The scale for working pipe or skelp was reopened 
and amended so that the prices for heating on pipe or 
skelp mills shall be the same as bar mill heating. 

The report of the Wage Committee on the sheet mill 
scale was now taken up, and the recommendation of 
the Wage Committee was adopted, which leaves the 
preamble and base of the sheet mill scale the same as 
that of the present scale. 

The foot notes were adopted with but one slight 
change: foot note No. 9 was amended in the fourth line 
by striking out the words “ one-eighth” and inserting 
“ one-seventh.” 

The following new foot notes were added: 

“No member of this association shall remain in the 
mill longer than three hours without working.” 

“That no sheet mill shall start to work earlier than 
4 a.m. Monday nor work Saturday afternoon.” 

Sheet mill hands’ scale was adopted as reported by 
the Wage Committee, and is the same as last year’s 
scale. 

The roughing and catching scale was adopted as re- 
ported by the Wage Committee. No change was made 
from the present scale. 

Tin Mill Scale, 

The base price has been changed, 8 per cent. having 
been added on prices of 28 gauge and heavier. 

The proposition for a shut down in tin mills during 
the months of July and August was defeated. 

The foot notes were taken up seriatim. Nos. 1, 2, 
38, 4 and 5 were adopted without change. The conven- 
tion adjourned without adopting No. 6, which is causing 
much discussion and will be modified. 

The first conference between the manufacturers and 
the Conference Committee of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation will prebably be held on Monday, June 17. 


-_ 





Seaman, Sleeth Company.—The Seaman, Sleeth Com- 
pany, operating the Phcenix Roll Works in Pittsburgh, 
are about to make some extensive additions to their 
plant, which will very largely increase their capacity 
for the manufacture of rolls, which this concern make 
exclusively. It is their intention to increase the size 
of their No. 2 foundry from 150 feet in length to 240 
feet. The three 80-ton jib cranes will be replaced by 
two 60-ton electric traveling cranes, with two 10-ton 
auxiliary cranes. Two basic open hearth furnaces will 
also be added and some large iron working tools in- 
stalled. When these improvements and additions have 
been completed the Seaman, Sleeth Company will have 
increased their capacity for the making of heavy rolls 
fully 100 per cent. This concern have been in business 
in Pittsburgh for more than 30 years, and during that 
time their business has steadily increased. They have 
confined their attention entirely to the making of rolls. 


<a 
—_ 


The Atlantic Works, one of the largest shipbuilding 
concerns in New England, have been buying the stock 
of the East Boston Dry Dock Company, until they have 
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obtained a majority. The Dry Dock Company’s property 
has an extensive harbor frontage in East Boston, and 
the company’s capitalization is $100,000. Some time ago 
this stock was selling for $6 per share, but gains in busi- 
ness have increased its market value to $25 per share. 
Their property is located next to that of the Atlantic 
Works, and the latter concern, needing enlarged facili- 
ties, took the opportunity to purchase a plant so con- 
venient. This purchase may eventually lead to East 
Boston becoming the greatest shipping center of the 
city. Treasurer Cox of the Atlantic Works says that 
his company have no intention of changing the business 
plans of the Dry Dock Company. The capital stock of 
the Atlantic Works has recently been doubled for the 
purpose of enlarging business, and it now amounts to 
$800,000. 


_ 
—_—— 





The Visit of Arthur Keen and E. Windsor 
Richards. 


Arthur Keen of Guest, Keen & Co., of Birmingham, 
England, and Dowlais, Wales, and E. Windsor Richards, 
the well-known metallurgist, have sailed for home after 
what has probably been the most thorough study of 
American steel plants, made under exceptionally favora- 
ble circumstances. Messrs. Keen and Richards, after 
their arrival two months since, visited Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham, Ala., in the private car of Charles M. 
Schwab. president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. They examined the plants of the American Steel 
& Wire Company at Cleveland, inspected the Lorain 
Works, and spent some time at South Chicago. Return- 
ing East a visit was made to Philadelphia and to Provi- 
dence, R. I. Then followed a second tour West, the party 
going as far as Duluth, and the Mesaba range, a trip 
underground being made at the Fayal. 

Both Mr. Keen and Mr. Richards, who are over 70 
years of age, bore the fatigues of such a journey remark- 
ably well. Although both have made many visits to 
this country, they appear to have been very much im- 
pressed with the rapid changes which have taken place 
and with the improvements made in recent years and 
still in progress. They speak enthusiastically of the 
tremendous development in the demand of this country, 
and point to the evidences of its continuance. 

We understand that the visit will bear fruit in ex- 
tensive improvements to be made at the Dowlais works, 
even though they rank among the most modern in Great 
Britain to-day. The corporation of Guest, Keen & Co. 
possess great financial resources. The visitors believe 
that when the works are developed, so far as is practi- 
cable, along American lines, they will be easily able to 
meet American competition, since the corporation possess 
a splendid coal property in Wales and own the famous 
Orconera iron mines at Bilbao, Spain, having thus full 
control of the raw materials. 

On the eve of departure Mr. Keen, at a dinner 
given by him to a number of friends, expressed in the 
strongest terms his appreciation of the courtesies ex- 
tended to him and of the facilities accorded to him in 
studying that which is best in our plant and equipment. 
Among those who were present at this occasion were 
Charles M. Schwab, John Fritz of Bethlehem, Pa.; Olney 
Arnold of Providence, R. I., and W. Nelson Cromwell of 
New York. 


— 
—_— 


A Pensioning Scheme on the St. Paul Road.—The di- 
rectors of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company are considering a plan for pensioning the em- 
ployees on their system. The St. Paul scheme differs 
somewhat from the pension plans of the Illinois Central, 
Pennsylvania, Northwestern and Pullman companies, in 
that it is a combination of pension provided by the com- 
pany and subscriptions on the part of the men. The idea 
is to pension employees after 25 years’ service, the 
amount being based upon their wages for the ten years 
immediately preceding their retirement. The fund is to 
be raised by deducting a percentage per month from the 
wages of the men, the company agreeing on their part 
to make up any deficit or difference that may exist any 
vear. 
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The Relaxation of the Tariff. 





We are evidently on the threshold of a momentous 
change in American economic sentiment. Hitherto the 
strongest supporters of high protective duties have been 
the manufacturers. They have had effective assistance 
from other classes of our citizens who believed that the 
development of diversified industries was essential to 
the welfare of the country, and therefore favored the 
maintenance of a protective tariff as the surest and 
quickest method of accomplishing it. For 40 years the 
protection of American industries has been the dominant 
policy of the country, advocates of a revenue tariff hav- 
ing had but a short lease of law making power during 
that period. But high duties on manufactured products 
could not have been maintained for five successive years 
if our manufacturers had not been so earnest in their 
support of such duties as to receive the co-operation of 
other powerful interests not so directly benefited. The 
fact is now being demonstrated that a change of senti- 
ment has taken place among manufacturers, and they 
are not only willing to see some modification of the tar- 
iff, but they are even becoming anxious to have it ac- 
complished quite speedily. 

The great factor responsible for this change in views 
has been the wonderful development of our export trade 
in manufactured products. Our manufacturers, having 
thus been brought into direct and somewhat intimate 
trade relations with foreign nations, are now desirous 
of continuing such relations, especially as it is plainly 
perceived that in many lines the capacity for production 
in this country is in excess of ordinary domestic require- 
ments. It needed merely such an episode as the retalia- 
tion of Russia against the imposition of the countervail- 
ing duty on her alleged bounty assisted exports of sugar 
to awaken our manufacturers to the possibility that the 
foreign trade in our goods could be seriously hampered 
by similar hostile action on the part of other countries. 
And it further needed just such a gathering of repre- 
sentative manufacturers as the recent convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers at Detroit to give 
voice to the new born but rapidly growing conviction 
that if this country wishes to maintain its footing in the 
great markets of the world it must put in force a less 
restrictive commercial policy with reference to the prod- 
ucts of other countries. 

No other subject received so much consideration at 
the Detroit convention as commercial reciprocity and 
the tariff. In his annual address President Search al- 
luded to a number of other important questions upou 
which action by the association was desirable, but they 
were either wholly ignored or received scant considera- 
tion in comparison with the attention given to the regu- 
lation of duties on foreign manufactured products. At 
one of the sessions, manufacturer after manufacturer 
arose, and either declared that his industry had never 
asked for a protective duty and needed none or stated 
that in his judgment the time had arrived for accepting 
a lower rate if thereby our foreign trade could be main- 


tained. These manufacturers represented a great va- 
riety of products. The textile manufacturers were ap- 
parently the only great interest not yet ready to waive 
any considerable part of the protection they now re- 
ceive. It was obviously in deference to their wishes 
that the convention voted in favor of holding a national 
reciprocity convention, which shall represent all the im- 
portant industries of the country and formulate a 
scheme of legislation. This action indicates that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers does not propose to 
be hasty in taking a decided stand on such an important 
matter. While the organization embraces in its mem- 
bership many of the greatest manufacturing establish- 
ments in the country, and it might be assumed that a 
formal meeting, such as that held at Detroit, could take 
action on any question which would be considered as ex- 
pressing the views of the full membership, yet it wisely 
decided to proceed with due deliberation. 

From the action taken, and the trend:of the discus- 
sions, it can be safely assumed that with the exception 
of the textile industry the great manufacturing inter- 
ests of the country heartily desire the early negotiation 
of reciprocity treaties with those countries likely to im- 
pose serious restrictions on our export trade with them. 
Some manufacturers have even gone so far as to say 
that unless this is done, and our export trade is thus 
protected, we are likely to experience a stagnation in im- 
portant industries now having an export outlet which 
will seriously affect general trade. To avert this they 
are willing to have the duties on products competing 
with them materially reduced through the operations of 
reciprocity treaties. Some manufacturers, however, go 
even further than this and favor the abolition of all pro- 
tective duties, as that would completely remove the dan- 
ger of retaliatory duties. Thus far such an attitude 
seems to be taken by only a few interests of importance, 
most manufacturers apparently believing that our pro- 
tective duties provide a means through which trade con- 
cessions can be won from other countries. 





Easy Money and Speculation. 


The immediate connection between times of great 
prosperity and times of loss and depression has been fre- 
quently observed. When money is coming in freely 
much capital is seeking employment, rates of interest 
decline and new and speculative ventures are embarked 
upon because the opportunities of investment are in- 
sufficient for the growing capital or because the returns 
on investments of a good degree of security have become 
low. A recent writer on the business situation in Ger- 
many attributes the multiplication of stock companies 
in the past few years to the reduction of interest on the 
German debt. The Governor of the Bank of England, 
at the time, attributed the English panic of 1825 to the 
same cause. This materially reduced the incomes of 
many persons who were living on their property, and 
they turned in every direction for investments that would 
yield them better returns, and of course many of the 
things that they invested in yielded them no returns, and 
not even their principal. The crisis of 1873 extended 
over Europe as well as over this country and was due 
mainly to great railway and real estate speculations, but 
it is easy to believe that the promotion of companies and 
the practice of speculation in this country were stimu- 
lated, as in England 50 years earlier and in Germany 
later, by the fact that the Government was refunding 
the war debt at lower rates of interest. 

The most conspicuous feature of the present situation 
is the abundance of capital. Making liberal allowance 
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for * water,” there has been an enormous increase in in- 
dustrial capitalization iv three years. The latest reports 
from the national banks show not only unprecedented 
amounts of loans and deposits, but a very rapid rate of 
increase within a year and even within a period of less 
than three months. The purchase of American securities 
that have been held abroad, and the purchase here of 
several small European loans, add their evidence to sup- 
port the proposition ihat capital is seeking investment, 
instead of investments seeking capital and frequently 
being obliged to go across the sea to find it. The trans- 
actions on ithe Stock Exchange show an unprecedented 
volume of speculation as well as a very heavy volume of 
investment in bonds and gilt edged shares. 

Although this condition is one that has frequently pre- 
ceded financial disasters there is no inherent necessity 
that it should be followed by misfortune. The railroads 
avd industrials in which so much capital has been placed 
are making money; apparently making it preity fast. 
Although so much money is seeking investment the 
greater part of it seems to be more careful than it has 
been at some previous times. There is no doubt that 
banks carry larger reserves, are more careful about their 
loans and are more ready io support each other and all 
solvent business than they were in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when commerce on the modern scale 
was a new thing, and all the great financial troubles 
have been aggravated, if not caused, by low bank re- 
serves or excessively large loans, or investments that 
could not at once be realized on. 


—in 
_ 





Power from Blast Furnace Gas. 


With a little fling at the apparent inactivity in this 
country in the utilization of blast furnace gas for power, 
Fritz W. Luermann of Osnabrueck, Germany, records 
the progress made in that direction in a paper read be- 
fore the Verein Deutscher Ejisenhuettenleute. It ap- 
pears that furnace gas engines to the extent of 77,545 
horse-power have been delivered or are under construc- 
tion in Europe, Germany being credited with 44,665 
horse-power, while Great Britain is in the list with 600 
horse-power. We believe, however, that the apathy of 
American furnace managers is much more apparent than 
real. Engine builders and iron makers are somewhat 
mysterious as to what they are really doing. Suffice it 
to say that our engineers are not by any means satisfied 
with the designs brought forward, particularly in blow- 
ing engines, and that quietly a good deal of work is be- 
ing done. So much for the reproach which the Germans 
are leveling at us. 

Luermann has been doing splendid work as a recorder 
of current progress and his latest paper, the third of the 
series, brings developments close up to date. His re- 
ports are all the more interesting and valuable since he 
is not in any way connected with any make of gas en- 
gine, and occupies the position of an independent and a 
frank critic. 

At the outstart Luermann took the ground that the 
furnace gas must first be thoroughly cleaned not only 
of dust, but also of metal vapors and of steam. He 
draws the conclusion from the experience gathered in 
practice thus far that fluctuations in the composition of 
blast furnace gas have no appreciable effect, and further, 
that the low calorific valu» of some gases is no serious 
obstacle, a Koerting engine, for instance, being operated 
at the Mansfeld copper smelter at Eisleben with gas 
having only 700 heat units per cubic meter. 

The cleaning of the gas, however, is now acknowledged 
to be a vital point. Luermann describes the Kloenne 
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washer, the Theisen centrifugal machine, the plant at 
Frieden, Guttehoffnung, and Georgs Marie works, 
which are pronounced the most elaborate in Germany. 
At Differdingen the first catching and cooling installa- 
tion proved inadequate and the records show that the 
blowing engines did not run as steadily as the gas en- 
gines used for operating dynamos. 

Luermann also describes the different types of gas 
engines in use, the Seraing, the Oechselhaueser, the 
Koerting, and the Nuernberg. The question of water 
cooling the piston is one which sems to have come for- 
ward lately, and the conclusion has apparently been 
reached that up to a certain size of cylinder such pre- 
cautions are not necessary. 

It seems that designers are also turning to the ques- 
tion of reducing the waste of gas at the tunnel head by 
more elaborate and efficient arrangements. 

Luermann reports that data relative to the consump- 
tion of gas in engines are not yet numerous and vary 
from 2.56 c. m. to 3.67 c. m. per horse-power. With 
the high cost of coke in Germany the saving figures out 
about $1.50 per ton of pig iron produced, which is cer- 
tainly a very tempting sum. 

There can be no doubt but what the utilization of the 
waste gas from the blast furnace for the operation of 
blowing engines, for the production of electric power, 
and possibly for the manufacture of calcium carbide, has 
proved practical. While our lower fuel cost does not 
hold out so large a saving as that realized in Europe, and 
while the powdery ores of many of our leading districts 
threaten to give us special trouble, it seems absolutely 
necessary that our gas engine builders on the one side 
and our furnacemen on the other must soon seriously 
attack the problem of adapting these improvements to 
our special conditions. 


——— 


The Macomber & Whyte Rope Company.—'ihe Ma- 
comber & Whyte Rope Company have just completed 
their new plant at Coal City Junction, Ill. This town is 
in the center of extensive coal fields, 15 miles from Joliet 
and 60 miles from Chicago. The factory consists of a 
main building, 60 x 160 feet, a two-story office building, 
28 feet square, and a boiler and engine room, 35 x 48 feet. 
All the buildings are of brick and steel, and the light is 
furnished by a patent skylight extending over the whole 
length of the main building. A switch 450 feet long ex- 
tends from the factory to the tracks of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Chi- 
cago Outer Belt railroads. The company will have 
greatly increased facilities for the manufacture of wire 
rope and galvanized strand. The main offices will not 
be removed from their present location at 19 and 21 
South Canal street, Chicago. 


or 


The one hundred and nirth regular meeting of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association was held at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, Wednesday evening, June 5, the 
president, Thomas I. Rankin, occupying the chair. In 
the absence of the secretary James S. Stirling acted as 
secretary pro tem. This meeting, being the last before 
the summer recess, was of an informal nature and ad- 
journed at an early hour, until September 4. After the 
meeting the usual luncheon was served on the roof gar- 
den of the club. 


It is stated that strenuous efforts will be made by 
the Amalgamated Association this year to unionize, as 


far as possible, the non-union plants that do not recog- 


nize the association or sign the scale. John Pierce of 
Pittsburgh, who resigned recently as a member of the 
National Board of Trustees, has been made national 
organizer, and will direct his attention to organizing the 
non-union plants throughout the country, particularly 
those of the United States Steel Corporation. 
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The Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Charles M. Schwab has individuaHy purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Bethlehem Steel Company and in 
the Bethlehem Iron Company. The transaction was 
completed in one day, on May 30, by Mr. Schwab, after 
negotiations with Robert P. Linderman, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, and Joseph Wharton, one of 
the largest stockholders. It is understood that Mr. 
Schwab gave the United States Steel Corporation an op- 
portunity to acquire his holdings at cost, an opportunity 
which was not availed of. The present position is there- 
fore that Mr. Schwab controls the plant individually. 

Report has it that the price paid for the stock of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company was $24 per share, and for the 
stock of the Bethlehem Iron Company $65 per share. 
The stock of the Bethlehem Steel Company amounts to 
$15,000,000 in 300,000 shares of $50 par value, $1 having 
being paid in. The Bethlehem Steel Company guarantee 
the interest on $1,851,000 5 per cent. Bethlehem Iron 
Company’s first mortgage bonds and an annual dividend 
of 6 per cent. on $7,500,000 outstanding common stock of 
the Bethlehem [ron Company. 

The company are one of the famous old concerns in 
the iron trade. Formerly principally a rail mill, that 
branch has been practically abandoned for a number of 
years and the plant has been developed into one of the 
great forges and machine shops of the world. Besides 
manufacturing armor and guns, the company produce 
great forgings for marine and other purposes. The com- 
pany are also a seller on a relatively moderate scale of 
pig iron, muck bar and special steel billets. 


PERSONAL. 





I’. H. Kindl has resigned as engineer of the Carnegie 
Steel Company in charge of structural work, to take ef- 
fect July 1. 

W. R. Edwards, master mechanic of the National 
Steel Company’s Ohio plant at Youngstown, Ohio, who 
has resigned to accept a similar position with the Lake 
Superior Power Company at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., was 
presented on his departure with a gold watch by the em- 
ployees of the Ohio works. He is succeeded by Lincoln 
A. Treat. 

A. Johnston of 11 Broadway, New York, has returned 
from Havana, Cuba, where he has been superintending 
the erection of the large floating dry dock recently 
launched there. 


W. H. Lucas, formerly of Lucas & Gliem, has ac- 
cepted the post of general superintendent of the Frank- 
lin Machine Works, incorporated, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Glenn C. Brown has resigned as manager of the Fayal 
Iron Company of Eveleth, Minn., in order to accept a 
position with the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. R. 
Rh. Trezona succeeds Mr. Brown at Eveleth. 


Arthur S. Luke, treasurer of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has been elected @ director of the Liberty 
National Bank of New York City. 


John E. Searles of New York has been re-elected 
president of the La Follette Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany of Tennessee. 


G. E. Macklin, at one time with the Colorado Fuel & 
iron Company, later with the Simplex Railway Appli- 
ance Company, and more recently assistant general sales 
agent of the Pressed Steel Car Company, has been made 
general manager in charge of the works of the company. 


D. Le Roy Dresser of Dresser & Co., New York, and 
a director of the American Brass Company; Holmes, 
Booth & Hayden, Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Company 
and the Waterbury Watch Company, has been elected 
president of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City to succeed W. F. King, retired. 

Charles W. Leavitt, Jr., civil engineer and landscape 
gardener, 15 Cortlandt street, New York City, has been 
retained as landscape engineer by the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, and will give his attention to 
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the station’ grounds and improvements along the right 
of way. He will not, however, discontinue his private 
practice. 

Benjamin Talbot has returned to England. 


W. P. Palmer, president of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, is expected back from Europe early in July. 


P. Werner, who for some years was with the Edward 
P. Allis Company and recently with the Allis branch of 
ihe Allis-Chalmers Company, has accepted the position 
of chief engiveer and general superintendent with the 
Filer & Stowell Company of Milwaukee, Wis. In this 
position he succecds Arthur Niedermeyer, now superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo branch of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, also W. F. Brown and Pelle Anderson of the 
recently organized Brown-Corliss Engine Company. Mr. 
Werner is a graduate of the Stockholm Institute of Tech- 
nology. In this ccuniry he has held several positions as 
a draftsman and designer; first at Philadelphia then at 
Drifton, Pa., and finally with the Edward P. Allis Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis. 


F. E. House, formerly general manager of the Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie Railroad of Pittsburgh, has been 
made president of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad, 
and will locate at Duluth. Mr. House will also fill the 
duties of general manager as well as being president. 

F. C. Jennings of the firm of Bruce & Cook, New 
York City, returned this week from a three months’ 
tour in Europe, during which he visited London, Paris, 
and the principal cities of Italy. 


Charles A. Painter, formerly of the American Steel 
hoop Company, has been elected a member of the 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 


Thomas Morrison, general superintendent of the 
Edgar Thomson steel works and blast furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, will sail for Eu- 
rope on Wednesday, June 26, for an extended visit. 


George England has been appointed superintendent 
of the Edgar Thomson foundry of the Carnegie Steel 
Company at Bessemer, Pa., and Frank Power has been 
made assistant superintendent. 

Samuel A. Benner, selling agent for the Carnegie 
Steel Company in Mexico, but who has been traveling 
in South America for ten months, making his quarters 
in Buenos Ayres, has returned to Pittsburgh. The 
offices of the Carnegie Steel Company in the City of 
Mexico have been in charge of Mr. Benner’s assistant 
for nearly a year. 

Henry C. Frick of Pittsburgh will spend the summer 
in Europe. 

Archer Brown of Rogers, Brown & Co., New York, 
will sail on the “ Oceanic” next week. He expects to 
visit England, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Russia 
and proposes to return early in October. 


Ira Remsen, for many years professor of chemistry 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has been 
elected to the presidency. 


D. G. Reid and W. H. Moore have been elected di- 
rectors of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. 

John C. Smock has resigned as State Geologist of 
New Jersey. He has been succeeded by J. C. Russell, 
professor of geology at the University of Michigan. 


” 





Pittsburgh Steel Company.—We have already re- 
ferred in these columns to the organization of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, a charter for which will be 
granted on June 23. This concern have bought 60 
acres of ground at Monessen, on the Pittsburgh and 
McKeesport and Youghiogheny division of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad and on the Monongahela 
River. The concern propose to build an open hearth 
steel plant, rod mills, wire and wire nail mills, and will 
make a full line of wire products. The finishing mills 

that is, the rod, wire and nail mills, will be 
built first. The company are making their plans as 
fast as possible and will soon place contracts. They 
expect to have a capacity of 400 tons of finished ma- 
terial per day. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 





We may state that the report that the two blast furnaces 
of the Columbus Iron & Steel Company at Columbus, Ohio, will 
be taken over by the United States Steel Corporation is untrue. 
There are no negutiations on for a sale of these furnaces to any 
other interest. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, Birmingham, Ala., are 
remodeling their No. 3 Vurnace, at North Birmingham, and 
modernizing it throughout. When the repairs are completed the 
furnace will be one of the finest in the South. 


The Tioga Steel & Forge Works, Limited, Philadelphia, Pa., 
are grading the sround, preparatory to the erection of their new 
plant, which they expect to have in readiness by July 1, when 
the buildings will be started and the work completed early in 
October. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the West End Rolling 
Mill Company, Lebanon, Pa., after declaring a 5 per cent. divi- 
dend and placing $15,000 to their surplus, it was decided to 
build a modern mill and to discard all machinery not up to date, 
replacing the same with new machinery and appliances. This 
company, who are the oldest of the several Lebanon rolling 
mills and who also operate the West End chain works, are 
equipping their plant to compete with the most modern mills. 
New roll train and rolls were contracted for with a Pittsburgh 
concern and will be delivered shortly. All the boilers in use in 
the finishing mill will be replaced by Cahall boilers, manufac- 
tured at Mansfield, Ohio. The contract for shears, flooring and 
castings was given to the Lebanon Foundry Company and these 
have already been delivered. Le Roy J. Wolfe of Harrisburg was 
recently elected a director, he having become a large stockholder. 


The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, Fourth and Elm streets, 
St. Louis, have filed an application for an increase of the capital 
stock of that company from $100,000, the present authorized 
capital, to $300,000. This has been rendered desirable by the 
great increase in the business of the company. They have made 
great growth in their plant, which now includes extensive manu- 
facturing departments. The assets of the company are $425,- 
004.80 and the liabilities are only $95,671.99. They will shortly 
increase their plant, expecting to erect a two-story building oc- 
cupying a ground space of 50 x 205 feet, and contemplate adding 
other wire products to those which they are now manufacturing. 
This appears to be necessary, as they have been unable this sea- 
son to secure enough to meet the requirements of the trade. 


It appears that John EK. Jones and his associates have com- 
pleted arrangements which will finally lead to the establishment 
of a tin plate mill at Milwaukee, Wis. A site of 15 acres has 
been secured at Oklahoma and Fifteenth avenues, $20,000 has 
been raised by interested citizens, and the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway Company have agreed to do all the switching to 
and from the plant free of charge. 


Among recently licensed Wisconsin incorporations are the 
Midland Iron Works, Racine, with a capital of $10,000, to manu- 
facture iron and steel articles. The incorporators are Guilbert 
Prentiss, Thomas Wilbern and E. M. Burney. Their factory will 
be located at Lakeside, south of the city. 


‘The Washington Wire Works Company, Seattle, Wash., will 
erect a two-story building, 62 x 100 feet, on the corner of Fourth 
avenue and Yesler way. The rear part of this building will be 
equipped with wire working machinery and the front part will 
be used as a showroom and store. 

The new blast furnace of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Neville Island, Pittsburgh, is practically finished and 
steam was raised in the boilers last week. The furnace will 
likely go into blast some time this month. 


The Standard Gauge Steel Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., have 
plans prepared and are now receiving bids for the erection of 
additiona) buildings, which will aggregate about 5000 feet of 
floor space. The main building will be 100 x 37 feet, and there 
will be a smaller one 36 x 32 feet. These additions are ren- 
dered necessary for the production of cold drawn steel T elevator 
and counterweigit guides, their present space not being adequate 
nor suitably arranged for increasing the output in that line. 


The works of the Pittsburgh Steel Hoop Company at Glass- 
port, near Pittsburgh, have been running night and day con- 
tinuously since the plant was started. The company have a 
capacity of about 150 tons of hoops per day, and will commence 
rolling cotton ties in a short time. The business and plant of 
this concern will be taken over after a while by the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, recently organized at Pittsburgh, and who will 
be chartered on June 23. 


Zuz & Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, have started up the two 
hot mills and one cold mill which they recently added to their 
sheet plant. This concern now own a six-mill plant and turn 
out about 50 tons of sheets per day. Zug & Co. also operate 
a muck and bar mill, turning out a very high grade of refined 
iron bars, which are sold in the New England trade. 

The Knoxville Iron Company of Knoxville, Tenn., have pur- 
chased between 25 and 30 acres of land in the Lonsdale addition 


of Knoxville, within 1000 feet of the shops of the Southern Rail- 
way, «pon which they will consolidate their Knoxville and 
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Harriman plants. The engineers are now in the field and the 
foundations and buildings are to be begun within the next 90 
days. The capacity is to be increased to from 40,000 to 50,000 
tons per annum by adding waste heat boilers, gas furnaces and 
other improved machinery. They manufacture bar iron, light 
rails, angle and fish plates, channels and other shapes. Later 
it is the intention to build a steel plant and make plates and 
sheets. The company are now very busy at both plants, and 
when transference is made to the new works arrangements will 
be such that manufacturing will in no way be interfered with, 
aud all orders will be filled with the usual regularity and dis 
vatech, T. IL. Stephenson is vice-president and general manager. 


At a recent meeting of the creditors of Chester R. Baird & 
Co., at Philadelphia, it was decided to form a new corporation 
and pass the different organizations into one company. It is 
understood that debt certificates will be given and the new com- 
pany will run the mills, paying creditors out of the profits. 


The mills at Youngstown, Ohio, owned by the American Steel 
Hoop Company are said to have turned out a larger production 
in May than in any one month in their history, the output hav- 
ing been 18,000 tons of finished material. 


General Machinery. 


The G. V. Scott Company, machinists, of Brockton, Mass., 
have filed their certificate of incorporation with the Secretary 
of State. They have a capital of $5000. Ellery C. Wright is 
president and George V. Scott is treasurer. 


The Kidder Press Company have sold the factory at 22 to 34 
Norfolk avenue, Roxbury, Mass. The property consists of a 
brick building and a frame building, each three stories high; a 
boller house and 22,000 square feet of land. It is assessed for 
$35,000. The terms of the sale are private. 


The George F. Blake Mfg. Company have bought about 27,- 
250 square feet of land on Bent street, Cambridge, for $9000. 


The Higley Machine Company have incorporated at Croton 
Falls, N. Y., with offices at 126 Liberty street, New York City, 
to take over the business of the Higley Sawing & Drilling Ma- 
chine Company. Their products are handled by the J. R. Van- 
dyke Company of 136 Liberty street. 

The Kerrihard Company, Red Oak, Iowa, manufacturers of 
pumps and water supplies, suffered a $2000 loss by fire at their 
foundry recently, which is fully covered by insurance. The 
company contemplate the removal of their plant to a larger 
and more commodious site with side track facilities. 


The Bradley Engineering & Machinery Company, general 
mining machinery and supplies, Spokane, Wash., are contemplat- 
ing the erection of a large warehouse on the railroad tracks in 
that city which will be arranged with overhead traveling cranes 
for handling heavy machinery. 


The business of the John A. White Company, Dover, N. H., 
for many years established as manufacturers of a large line 
of wood working machinery, has been purchased by George Gage 
and will be continued under the name of John A. White Com- 
pany. George H. Mills, who has had charge of the business for 
30 years, will continue as superintendent, and it is proposed to 
bring the line strictly up to date and maintain the high stand- 
ard of workmanship referred to as characteristic of the product 
of the late company. 


The Moore & White Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manufac- 
turers of paper making machinery, &c., are building a three- 
story brick addition, 58 x 120 feet, to their works, and are ex- 
tending the erecting shop to Fifteenth street, together with new 
office and drawing room, all of which they expect to be com 
pleted by September 1. 


The Wright Mfg. Company, manufacturers of high grade 
steam specialties, have removed their office and works from 
Claveland, Ohio, to Detroit, Mich., where the business will be 
continued under the same name, the management, however, 
being changed. 


The Buss Machine Company, Holland, Mich., manufacturers 
of wood working machinery, are building a large addition to 


_ their plant, by which the capacity will be practically doubled. 


The new building is expected to be completed by the end of the 
present month. 

The Steadwei! Dyeing Machine Company, Amsterdam, N. Y.. 
recently incorporated, intend, as soon as business warrants it, 
te build a plant for the manufacture of stock yarn, silk and all 
other machines pertaining to the dye business. 


The Stillwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
and Chicago, have recently been awarded contracts for pumping 
machinery, including a 750,000-gallon pump for Mondovi, Wis. : 
two 1.000,000-gal'on pumps for Fort Atkinson, Kan., and the 
complete machinery and a 1,000,000-gallon pump for Grand Rap- 
ids, Wis. The company have just issued circulars describing their 
Smith-Vaile electrical triplex pumps for office buildings, apart- 
ment houses and residences. Several of these have already been 
installed in suburban residences. 


James Alexander has opened a machine shop at 36 Randolph 
street, Chicago. He will occupy the basement and first floor, 
and will conduct a general jobbing shop. 


The American Blower Company of Detroit, Mich., recently 
closed a contract for the entire heating, ventilating, drying and 
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mechanical draft plants for the new works of the New York 
Glucose Company now being erected at Shady Side, N. J., oppo- 
site West Ninety-sixth street, New York City. There are 14 
distinct heating plants and five starch drying plants. The heat- 
ing apparatus contains a total of about 100,000 feet of surface, 
15 steel plate fans, varying in size from 80 to 140 inches, and 
five large disk fans. There is also a 360-inch steel plate fan 
for the forced draft plant. At present 14 boilers are being in- 
Stalled, but eventually there will be 18, aggregating 9500 horse- 
power output in steaming capacity. ‘This fan is to provide the 
blast necessary for the proper combustion of the fuel, which will 
amount to nearly 50,000 pounds of anthracite buckwheat coal 
per hour. 

The Reason Automatic Air Pump Company, Pontiac, Mich., 
have incorporated, with a capital of $12,000, to manufacture 
automatic air pumps for automobiles, bicycles, &c. For the 
present they have their work done by contract, but in the near 
future they expect to erect a plant. 


Baker & Shevlin, machinists and founders, at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., have incorporated under the name of the Baker 
«& Shevlin Company. The new company will continue the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper mill machinery as heretofore. A mew 
plant will be erected, consisting of machine shop, foundry, &c., 
the buildings of which wili be of brick and iron construction, 
equipped witu al. medern conveniences. 


The Wheilanc M:zchine Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., have 
built an addition to the southern side of their machine shop 
which has doubled its tlocr space. The new machinery placed 
in the addition embraces a Delano pulley molding outfit, a Niles 
pulley boring and turniny outfit, two Lodge & Shipley lathes 
and one Potter & Johnson boring mill. They have within a 
short time shipped a complete saw mill outfit, including engine, 
boiler and all other machinery, to the Stevenson Lumber Com- 
pany, Hollywood, Ala.: the Douglas Company, Abingdon, Va. ; 
the Virginia Coal & Iron Compuny, Bristol, Va., for their mill 
at Big Stone Gap, Va., and to the Eddy-Baker Grocery Company, 
West Point, Ga. In the foreign department they have shipped 
a saw mill to H. Bloomsbury, Monterey, Mexico. They now have 
orders for saw will machinery outfits that will take them six 
months to execute. 


The Norfolk & Western Railway Company are considerably 
enlarging their shops at Ruanoke, Va. The additions will con- 
sist of a brick tool shop, 35 x 50 feet; a brick addition to the 
machine shop, 72 x 204 feet; » brick addition to the smith shop, 
28 x 99 feet, and a new boiler house, 50 x 65 feet. The com- 
pany purpose to install new 600 horse-power water tube boilers, 
two 150-k.w. direct connected generators and one 75-k.w. direct 
connected generator for electrical drive, specifications of which 
have been forwarded to manufacturers, together with a number 
of additional tools in the machine and wood working shops, a 
list of which has not as yet been fully completed. 


The Vaughn Machine Company, Peabody, Mass., manufac- 
turers of machinery for working hides, skins and leather, have 
reincorporated under the same name. The business will be con- 
tinued at the same piace aud along the same lines as heretofore. 


The Nye Steam Pump & Machinery Company, 70 and 72 
West Washington street, Chicago, have made for the Singer 
Mfg. Company, South Bend, Ind., four Nye steam pumps, each 
having a capacity of 1000 gallons per minute, or a total capacity 
of 5,760,000 gallons per day. A well 30 feet in diameter and 
40 feet deep is to be sunk on a site near the works, which will 
enable the company to have their own fire protection. 


The Youngstown Brass & Iron Foundry Company have been 
organized at Youngstown, Ohio, and will remodel and enlarge 
the Morrison Foundry & Machine Works in that city. The new 
concern will do a general foundry and machine business, but 
expect to make a specialty of brass and bronze castings for 
rolling mills, sheet and tin mills. They will also make gray 
iron zastings. ‘The Youngstown Brass & Iron Foundry Company 
are an outgrowth and consolidation of the Morrison Foundry & 
Machine Company aud the Youngstown Brass & Bronze Works 
of Youngstown. R. D. Gibson is president, J. W. Morrison, Jr., 
vice-president and general manager, and Robert Kelly, Jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Jray-Robinson Machine Company, 223 North Massachusetts 
avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., have been organized to do a general 
machine and electrotyping business. Jesse Robinson, Irvin Rob- 
inson and Wm. P. Gray are the parties interested. 


The W. A. Wilson Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y., re- 
cently incorporated, have acquired the business of W. A. Wilson, 
engineer and machinist, also the business of Wilson & Dunn. 
under the firm name of Rochester Boiler Works. Besides the 
manufacture of special machines, tools, boilers, water tanks, &c., 
the new company intend to make a specialty of the designing 
and construction of automatic and labor saving machines, also 
their reguiar line of new and latest style iron planers from 24 
to 48 Inches, a stock of which will be kept on hand for imme- 
diate shipment. The officers are W. A. Wilson, president and 
treasurer; J. M. Dunn, vice-president, and J. S. Armstrong, 
secretary. 

Engines and Bollers. 

Toe Casey & Hedges Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., nave 
just put in a No. 2 Lennox rotary bevel shear. They recently 
supplied two 600 horse-power C. & H. safety water tube boilers 
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to the Chattanooga Furnace Company, and have shipped four 


100 horse-power boilers to the Mayeasteriings Lumber Company, 
Ora, Miss.; three 150 horse-power boilers to the Thompson: 
Tucker Lumber Company, Willard, Texas: three 150 horse-power 
boilers to the Taylor Cotton Oil Works, Taylor, Texas., and 
two 150 horse-power boilers, with rice chaff burners complete, 
to Wiiliam Dunovant, Lakeside, Texas. The company have work 


in hand that will keep them running fullest capacity till Sep- 
tember 1. 


The E. L. Gates Mfg. Company, manufacturers of Gates gas 
engines, have opened an office at 34 South Canal street, Chicago. 


The Mechanical Equipment Company, Fisher Building, Chi- 
cago, have been awarded the contract for one 100 and one 75 
horse-power Phoenix engine for the Illinois Central shops at 
Waterloo, Iowa, and two 200 horse-power and one 75 horse-power 
Pheenix engines for the Moxley Building, Chicago. The latter 
order includes dynamos and electrical machinery. 


The Springfield Boller Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ill., and 
Marquette Building, Chicago, have recently received orders for 
six 200 and one 100 horse-power boilers for the Copper Range 
Company, Painsdale, Mich. 


The Murphy Stoker Furnace Company, Detroit and Chicago, 
have receptly received orders for the following: Three 200 
horse-power furnaces for the Superior Paper Company, Kala- 
mazoo, nine 200 horse-power furnaces for the Bryant Paper 
Mills, also of Kalamazoo; one 275 horse-power for the shops of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, at Hannibal, Mo., 
and a special furnace for furnishing hot air for the Chicago 
Brick Company, Chicago. 


John Mohr & Sons, boiler manufacturers, 32 Illinois street, 
Chicago, have commenced the erection of a six-story building for 
the general oftices of the firm and for light manufacturing. The 
basement will contain a power plant which will supply electric 
power for the factory. The first floor of the new building will 
be used for the firm's general offices and the upper floors rented 
for manufacturing purposes. The firm have just received the 
third large order from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company for 
the plate work of a blast furnace, including the hot blast stoves. 


The Pennsylvania Steam Vehicie Company, Carlisle, Pa., nave 
incorporated for the purpose of building a steam motor tractor 
for attachment to any type of vehicle from a light buggy or 
runabout, including «ll types up to a heavy truck carrying 10 
tons of merchandise. Special attention wiil be paid to steam 
motors for attachment to delivery vans, and orders for business 
wagons from leading stores have already been secured. Besides 
the complete motor, parts and accessories will also be made for 
the trade. A special feature will be a boiler on the fire tube prin- 
ciple, the shell of which, made of cold drawn seamless steel, can 
be removed in a few minutes from the two heads, thus exposing 
all the small tubes for inspection, cleaning and repairs, and the 
boiler can be reassembled in a few minutes. The boiler is on 
the unit principle and has 40 tubes, and as many units are 
coupled up in a series or battery as are needed in the particular 
work to be done About four of these units furnish the neces- 
sary power for an ordinary Stanhope, while seven are placed on 
a station bus carrying eight passengers and luggage. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the motor is that it is carried on an inde- 
pendent frame work made of steel tubing, and it can be attached 
as an entirety to any existing horse drawn vehicle, the only 
thing necessary tu convert the latter into a motor vehicle being 
the removal of the front wheels and axles and the substitution 
of the motor wheels and axles therefor. The two front wheels 
are directly driven without the intermission of any transmission 
gear, and as they are placed in forks they are also steering 
wheels as well as traction wheels. In heavy trucks the four 
wheels are all driven, so as to get the full weight of the load 
for tractive purpose. It is intended only to supply carriage 
makers and the wholesale trade generally, and the company do 
not intend to manufacture vehicle bodies. Several plants are 
now under offer to the :ompany, but a decision has not yet been 
arrived at whether to purchase any of these or to erect new 
premises; but an expenditure of about $1,000,000 on best labor 
saving tools is contemplated. If new buildings are determined 
upon they will be on a large scale, as an output of at least 10,000 
tractors a year will be arranged for. Particular attention will 
be paid to the export trade, and a foreign order for 500 motor 
tractors for omnibuses has been received. While some local 
capital is interested, the bigger portion is furnished from 
European sources. The officers are J. W. Plank, president, and 
George E. Mills, secretary and treasurer. 


Machine Tools, 


The Brown-Corliss Engine Company, Mathews Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis., who will operate a plant at Western Union 
Junction, near Milwaukee, have awarded a large contract for 
machine tools to the Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. The plant will be equipped with the most approved ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of engines. 


The Betts Machine Company, Wilmington, Del., makers of 
metal working and machine tools, are building an addition -to 
their foundry which will double the capacity. Two electric 
traveling cranes and all other modern appliances are being in- 
stalled, at an approximate cost of $20,000. The company re- 
port that their machinists have returned to work on the nine- 
hour day plan, at a satisfactory increase of wages. 
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Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are building a three- 
story brick addition, 24 x 300 feet, to their machine shop, at 
a eost of about $40,000. 


McDowell, Stocker & Co., 59 and 61 South Canal street, 
Chicago, have been awardcd the contract for the major portion 
of a machine shop equipment for the Bellaire Stamping Com- 
pany, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Foundries. 


The Baltimore Foundry Company, recently incorporated, 
have purchased the interests of J. P. B. Sadtler & Co., 813 
South Howard street, Baltimore, Md., and intend doing a gen- 
eral foundry business, including fine gray iron and brass cast- 
ings, &c. Later they expect to take up the manufacture of gas 
stoves, &c. ‘The officers are Frank Popplein, president; J. Car- 
roll Ahearn, secretary, and Harry W. Woollen, treasurer. 

The Depinet Foundry Company, successors to the Chicago 
& Erie Stove Works, have incorporated, with a capital of 
$30,000, paid in, and have leased the foundries at Brie, Pa., 
formerly used by the Erie Car Wheel Foundry, and intend to 
do jobbing work, manufacturing gray iron castings. 


The Clyde Iron Works. Duluth, Minn., have started up under 
new control, after a short idleness caused by the failure of the 
company who had been conducting them. They will employ 
about 100 men. 


The Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Company will begin 
within a few days the construction of their new plant on South 
Parsons avenue, between the tracks of the Hocking Valley and 
Toledo & Ohio Central railroads, Columbus, Ohio. The new 
plant, plans for which were prepared by the Wellman-Seaver 
Engineering Company of Cleveland, will cover 20 acres and 
will consist of nine buildings in all, which, with the equipment, 
will cost about $500,000. Two of the structures will be 100 x 
750 feet and 50 feet high. There will be five furnaces, each of 
which will cost about $20,000, and all carrying work will be 
done either by steam, electricity or compressed air. Power will 
be furnished by two Corliss engines of 300 horse-power each. 
The company will establish their own electric light and power 
plant, and will build railroad tracks and switches on their 
grounds. These improvements will double their present ca- 
pacity and when in full operation the works will employ about 
1000 men. Besides the manufacture of malleable iron cast- 
ings and the Little Giant Buckeye coupler, the company intend 
making all kinds of car castings of both malleable iron and 
steel, and will have complete machine shops and molding rooms. 
It is expected that a part of the new works will be in operation 
by January 1 next. Samuel P. Bush, formerly superintendent 
of motive power of the Pennsylvania Railroad, will assume the 
duties of superintendent. 


Fuller Iron Works, Providence, R. I., are removing the old 
portion of their foundry, which has been in continuous use since 
1840, and are replacing it with a brick and steel structure, 
92 x 92 feet, and an ell, 40 x 60 feet. The American Bridge 
Company, Berlin branch, have the contract for the steel, and 
the Cleveland Crane & Car Company will supply the equipment 
of electric traveling and jb cranes. 


The firm of Hartley & Wilber of the Oakville Foundry Com- 
pany, Oakville, Ind., have dissolved. H. D. Hartley will con- 
tinue the business, Mr. Wilber retiring. 


‘ 


The Lobdell Car Wheel Company, Wilmington, Del., are 
erecting an addition to their foundry in the shape of a cupola 
house. A new cupola, with a melting capacity of 25 tons per 
hour, is also being erected. 


The new wheel foundry buildings of the New York Car Wheel 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y., to replace those destroyed by fire on 
March 6, are now practically completed and have a capacity of 
500 wheels per day. The temporary foundry which was erected 
in place of one of the old foundries destroyed has a capacity 
of 250 wheels per day, which will give altogether a daily output 
of 756 wheels. The new buildings were erected by the Struc- 
tural Iron & Steel Company of Baltimore, Md., who made re- 
markably good time, the order having been given to them in the 
first week of April, and the steel structure of the new foundry 
having been put together at their works, shipped to Buffalo and 
erected within eight weeks thereafter. 


The stockholders of the American Steel Casting Company of ° 


Chester, Pa., heid their annual election at the offices of the New 
Jersey Corporations’ Agency, Jersey City, June 10. The Board 
of Directors was re-elected, as follows: John A. Middleton, 
Charles I. Travelli, Daniel Egan, H. Huhl, Robert Wetherill, W. 
H. Larzelede and Robert C. Wall. The company are capitalized 
at $4,200,000. They make steel castings for the United States 
Government. 
Hardware. 


The Keyser Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., manufactur- 
ers of refrigerators, are about taking possession of their, new 
plant, located on Ninth street near the C. N. C. & T. P. R. R. 
The manufacturing building is 60 x 90 feet, two stories. All 
the machinery in it is new and of the most approved type. The 
other building, which is to be used for finishing and storage, is 
60 x 125 feet, three stories. ‘The sales of the company for their 
business year, which ends July 1, have been the largest in their 
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history. The new equipment will enable them to double thelr 
former output. 


The Harriman Metal Bedstead & Mfg. Company, Harriman, 
Tenn., in addition to manufacturing bedsteads regularly, also 
make street service boxes for water works, iron shoe lasts and 
stands, brake shoes and brake heads, M. C. B. standard, heavy 
railroad stoves and self oiling car wheels. They are also ready 
to make new things to order and do general machine repairing. 
The company commenced business in February last year and 
since that time have been kept busy. The president is E. B. 
Goedbee ; vice-president, L. Ephraim, and general manager, 
David Gibson. 

The Harriman Hoe & Tool Company, Harriman, Tenn., are 
about installing a pew and more powerful engine, made neces- 
sary by the increase of their trade. They are also making addi- 
tions to their buildings. ‘Their business year ended June 1 and 
has been the most prosperous in their history. While they have 
had an increased demand for all their lines, it has been re- 
markably so in the export trade of eye hoes, which has more 
than doubled. 


The Ornamental Iron & Wire Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have just shipped an ornamental stairway to Texas and finished 
two iron fences to be placed around courthouses in the same 
State. They have also completed a large contract for orna- 
mental fencing for Mississippi, an entire lot of stable fixtures 
for one of the largest livery stables in Tennessee, and contract 
for builders’ tron work consisting of cast iron columns, sills, 
lintels and steel eye beams for public buildings in Florida. The 
company are at present busy, working day and night shifts. 


The Harriman Plow & Handle Company, Harriman, Tenn., 
have recently put in a new engine and boiler and thoroughly 
overhauled their plant, by which its power of production has 
been doubled. Business during 1900 was good, and so far this 
year has been favorable, with an encouraging outlook. 


Cc. B. Atkin & Co., manufacturers of cabinet mantels, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., have recently increased their plant to such an ex- 
tent that the capacity of the works has been doubled. They are 
now regularly employing 150 hands and are running full time. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Company, Norristown, Pa., are intend- 
ing to incorporate their business with a capital of $50,000. 
They refer to their inability to keep up with the demand made 
upon them, and have decided to erect a factory and foundry 
which wi!l permit them to greatly enlarge their output of these 
mowers. 

Miscellaneous, 


Building No. 3 of the car shops of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, at Hudson, Wis., was destroyed 
by fire on June 2. Loss amounts to about $30,000. 


The Lake Torpedo Boat Company of Elizabeth, N. J., have 
been incorporated, with a capital of $1,000,000, by Lebbius B. 
Miller, superintendent of the Singer sewing machine works; 
Henry J. Miller of Elizabeth; Simon Lake of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and J. Christopher Lake of Rutherford, N. J. 


The Hidley Automobile Company, Troy, N. Y., have incorpo- 
rated to manufacture automobiles, locomobiles, launches, &c., 
on a large scale. ‘They intend to occupy a commodious building, 
with railroad connections, in that city, unless some other city 
offers better inducements. N. R. Holmes is secretary pro tem. 


Grant Brothers, Orange, Mass., manufacturers of motor 
wheels, are building a new plant of brick, 150 x 50 feet, three 
stories high. 


The Western Electric Company, Chicago, have just com- 
menced operations in the new cable mill which they have erected 
at the foot of Polk street. The company formerly had a cable 
department in the main building of their plant at Congress and 
Clinton streets, but this department will now be discontinued. 


The Harrow Spring Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., have con- 
tracted with Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a num- 
ber of steel frame structures. The main building will be 290 
feet long by 90 feet wide by 32% feet high. 


The Dithridge Stcel Car Company have incorporated for the 
purpose of manufacturing railroad cars, freight cars only for 
the present, under the Dithridge patents, using a steel section 
for sills, giving a greater carrying capacity with less weight 
than I-beams and channels. The cars will have ball bearing 
center plates and side bearings, and the car platform will be 
light but extraordinarily strong for the weights of metal em- 
ployed. The system of construction is based upon a few simple in- 
terchangeable parts, and the cars can be very compactly shipped 
knocked down, hence special attention will be given to orders 
for shipment to foreign countries. The company have already 
booked orders for severai thousand cars and are negotiating 
for other orders. The company are having plans prepared by 
their engineer for a new plant to be built at Newcomerstown, 
Ohio, the estimated cost of which, when fully completed, will 
be $1,000,000, with an ultimate capacity of 100 cars per day, 
and will be complete for the manufacture of freight cars, com- 
mencing with the steel billet as foundation material. 

The Ingram & Richardson Mfg. Company have been organized 


at Beaver Falls, Pa., to make enameled goods. Louis Ingram 
is president and Ernest Richardson secretary. 
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STRIKE. 


CONDITION PRACTICALLY UNCHANGED 


Boston, 

Boston, Mass., June 10, 1901.—The attitude of the 
striking machinists and the firms that held out against 
their demands in Boston and vicinity is unchanged. The 
Blake Pump Works, from which more than one-half of 
the number now idle came out, are replacing their old 
force with new men as rapidly as possible. Officials of 
the concern say they are willing to take back the men 
at the old conditions, and report that some of the help 
have returned as individuals on these terms. 

There are intimations of an impending strike at Win- 
chester, where the McKay shop of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company is located, and at Beverly, where the 
Consolidated & McKay shop, so called, employs a large 
number of machinists. The Vaughn Machine Company 
of Peabody have also a force of machinists who are said 
to be in sympathy with the movement, and the labor 
union men are organizing employees of these and other 
shops more completely, with a view to possible action 
later. In Salem last Friday evening a new lodge of the 
Machinists’ Union was organized, with a membership of 
about 200 men. 

Boston, Mass., June 12, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Yesterday the machinists employed in the Hyde 
Park and Boston factories of the Amertcan Tool & Ma- 
chine Company struck for an advance of 12% per cent. 
in wages. On May 20 these men were granted the 
nine-hour day, but their wages were correspondingly 
reduced. Last Saturday the machinists notified the 
company that they desired the advance of 12% per 
cent., also double pay for Sundays and holidays, time 
and one-half from 6 p.m. until midnight and double 
time for night work after midnight. Yesterday morn- 
ing the men were notified that the factory would close 
from 9.30 in the morning until 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and that all who did not desire to remain on the 
company’s terms could take their tools with them. The 
men in both factories went out. There were about 
35 machinists and millwrights in the Beach street shop 
in Boston and upward of 200 in the Hyde Park works. 
Melville H. Barker, the general manager of both fac- 
tories, is chairman of the New England division of the 
National Metal Trades Association, of which organiza- 
tion the American Tool & Machine Company are mem- 
bers. 

Worcester. 

Enoch Earle of P. Blaisdell & Co. of Worcester 
stated that, so far, there had been no trouble there. The 
men had attempted to form a local union, but only the 
lower grade of mechanics had as yet become interested. 
The better men held aloof, and were apparently satis- 
fied with the present condition of things. No complaints 
had been heard as to hours of work or wages. The man- 
ufacturers had not formed any local organization, not 
thinking the labor trouble called for any such action just 
at present. 

Hartford, 

Last Tuesday at the convention of the National 
Metal Trades Association, C. E. Whitney of the Whit- 
ney Mfg. Company informed our representative that 
the Hartford firms who had recently acceded to the 
demand for 54 hours had done so without pledge of any 
kind. This is not in accordance with the report, which 
has been more or less widely circulated, that the full 
demands of the men had been granted. The facts are 
as follows: The men have a week of 54 hours; their 
union is not even an insignificant factor in the ques- 
tion; no agreement to arbitrate future troubles has 
been made and no agreement has been made to main- 
tain, for any period of time, the 54-hour schedule. 
Therefore the manufacturers are at liberty to make 
any changes they may think best, at any time, and, 
what is peculiarly significant by reason of its contrast 


with the action of the union, without in the least degree 
violating any pledge. 

Mr. Whitney further said that the piece work sys- 
tem may be employed extensively in Hartford. It 
permits of granting adequate pay for work done and 
also makes possible, to a certain extent at least, the 
rewarding of individual efficiency. Some of the con- 
cerns are now thinking seriously of this question. 

No change of moment has taken place in the strike 
situation. 

Under date of June 5 the Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany write us as follows: “ Practically all factories now 
running. Men returned on basis of nine-hour day, ten 
hours’ pay and recognition of shop committee composed 
of employees only. No recognition of unions conceded. 
Some running nine hours per day, some ten hours and 
half holiday Saturday.” 


Condition in Naugatuck Valley. 


No concessions have been made by any of the firms 
located in the Naugatuck Valley. No change of impor- 
tance has taken place in either Torrington, Waterbury, 
Derby, Birmingham, or Shelton. While many of the con- 
cerns are more or less crippled they feel assured of ul- 
timate success, and are determined to maintain their 
privilege and right of conducting their affairs without 
dictation by irresponsible parties from foreign parts. 
While, at the beginning of the trouble, all were willing 
to confer with their men in order to seek a just settle- 
ment, the day of adjustment has passed. The men are 
to be treated as having been discharged, and will have 
to take their chances of re-employment along with to- 
tal strangers. The ignoring of the union has become so 
complete that it is a matter of indifference to the em- 
ployer whether an applicant for work is a member or 
not. 

Frank E. Hoadley of the Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Company of Ansonia, informed a representative of The 
Tron Age that they had started their roll shop Tuesday 
with 30 or 40 outside men under police protection. This 
is the first case in the valley where the protection of the 
authorities was deemed necessary. 


Bridgeport, 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Bridgeport is com- 
prised of the following firms: 


American Graphophone Com- 
pany. 

American Ordnance Company. 

Armstrong Mfg. Company. 

Automatic Machine Company. 

W. H. Baker. 

Bridgeport Brass Company. 

Bridgeport Forge Company. 

Bridgeport Machine & Motor 


Company. 
Bridgeport Mfg. Company. 
Bridgeport Safety Emery 


Wheel Company. 

Bullard Machine Tool 
pany. 

Bivins, Silver & Co. 

H. O. Canfield. 

Compressed Gas Capsule Com- 
pany. 

Connecticut Web Company. 

Cornwall & Patterson Mfg. 
Company. 

Coulter & McKenzie Mfg. Com- 
pany. 


Com- 


Curtis & Curtis Company. 

Eaton, Cole & Burnham Com- 
pany. 

John S. Fray & Co. 

E. S. Hotchkiss. 

Harvey Hubbell. 

International Silver Company. 

Locomobile Company of Amer- 
ica. 

A. H. Nilson Machine Com- 
pany. 

Pacific Iron Works. 

Salts Textile Mfg. Company. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Company. 

Springfield Mfg. Company. 

Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany. 

Union Typewriter Company. 

E. P. Walter. 

Wheeler & Wilscon Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

Wilmot & Hobbs 
pany. 

White Mfg. Company. 


Mfg. Com- 


A statement recently issued by the Manufacturers’ 


Association says: 


* A thorough canvass of the manufacturers fails to re- 
veal a single instance where the strike was prefaced by 
the statement of any grievance whatever on the part of 
the machinists. This was because there were no griev- 
ances to state. In the individual shops the men have made 
no demands of their employers for more pay or for shorter 
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hours; they have turned it over entirely to this central 
organization, which, through its own special agent, has 
done the whole thing, while the men had to stand by and 
see themselves forced into the position of striking 
whether they will or not. 

“The Bridgeport manufacturers now feel that they 
are sufficiently cure of the conditions local and through- 
out the country to ask some questions for the striking 
machinists and those in sympathy with them to con- 
sider. They have transmitted these questions, and in 
justice to both sides it seems only fair that they should 
be published in their entirety: 

“1. Are the people of the city of Bridgeport aware 
that threats of violence on the part of the strikers have 
already been actually made ? Do the strikers know 
this ? 

“2. Do the people and the strikers generally know 
that intimidation has been systematically practiced by 
the strikers, having for its object the prevention of a 
return to work on the part of individuals, and also the 
prevention of the bringing of labor from other points ? 

“3. Is it generally known that actions of this kind 
are criminal conspiracy. contrary to the laws of the State 
of Connecticut, and rendering the offender liable to ar- 
rest and punishment ou sufficient proof ? 

“4. Do the strikers realize that. the manufacturers 
may have already in their hands the means of sending 
a goodly number of them to jail, and that there may 
have been and may be in future detectives within ear- 
shot of unlawful efforts at intimidation ? 

“5. Is the public generally aware that unlawful con- 
spiracy on the part of the strikers and of those who aid 
and abet them, whether persons or corporations, is crimi- 
nal in its character, and that the law on the subject is 
most clearly defined and that it is not difficult to prove 
a case ? Do they not know that this state of affairs is 
likely to result in the prompt formation of law and order 
leagues ? 

“6. Do the machinists realize that they are receiving 
already about twice as 1nuch as men employed in similar 
capacities in any other of the metal producing countries 
of the world ? 


7. Do they realize that the question of pay for labor 
performed is merely a matter of supply and demand ? 
That when times are good wages are fair, employment 
is steady and the raising of wages in the ordinary course 
of events is as certain as that the sun rises ? Do they 
realize that if a manufacturer oppresses his employees, 
especially those who are his most intelligent employees, 
with unduly onerous hours, with inadequate pay or with 
arbitrary measures, his employees, in these days of the 
telegraph, and the telephone and the multiplicity of 
newspapers. are capable of learning what their fellows 
in other localitres are receiving, and that times have 
completely changed, that manufacturers realize fully 
that in oppressing their employees they are acting against 
their own best interests ? 

“Do not the employees realize that in asking for the 
reduction of hours of labor and increasing of the pay 
without reference to work performed, or individual 
merit, they are throwing away the inestimable privilege 
of personal advancement ? Do they not realize that by 
their own act they are reducing themselves, each and 
every one, to a common level, which is that of the poor- 
est workman in the shop ? 

“Do they not realize that they have thrown down the 
gauntlet to their employers without warning, without 
any attempt at pacification inside the shop, and that 
they have disclosed themselves to be in a position neces- 
sarily hostile to the method heretofore pursued by em- 
ployers of conducting their establishments, which, as 
everybody knows, has been on a basis of individual pay, 
individual merit, and this must be that the manufactur- 
ers must cease to consider their machinists as their in- 
telligent and well conducted friends and begin to con- 
sider them their enemies ? 

“8. Do the machinists of the United States who have 
deliberately taken this position realize that the exten- 
sion of industrial enterprise in this country has necessi- 
tated the selling of our goods in foreign markets, and 
that the fixed charges and the gradually increasing cost 
of labor of all classes. and of all materials used in the 
manufactures, must be met by the ability to contest for 
this country in the markets of the world for the world’s 
trade ? 

“9. Do they realize that in the nationalizing of these 
trade issues, and especially in the American Federation 
of Labor, they have raised up a power within themselves 
which, by the dictation of one man, is capable of bring- 
ing about such conditions that American trade will be 
made impossible ? That such conditions when brought 
about would bring contraction, lessened protection, the 
withdrawal of capital, and hard times? When hard 
times come machinists will be glad to get what they are 
now striking against. 

“10. Do the machinists realize that when they act in 
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this way they are unsettling the general business of the 
entire country ? That the contagion is liable to spread, 
that it has already spread to a certain extent? That 
they are responsible for it, and will be held responsible 
for it by their late employers and by the country at large, 
and that the country at large will suffer in just the pro- 
portion that these strikes become more and more gen- 
eral ? 

“11. Coming to the more detailed questions: Do the 
striking machinists in the city of Bridgeport realize that 
they have no power to settle their own strike ? Is it 
generally known to the machinists that their local repre- 
sentatives have been around to a number of manufactur- 
ers and begged them to suggest some way in which the 
strike can be ended, and that when they were asked as to 
their ability to waive the clauses of the so-called agree- 
ment which their representatives had presented to the 
manufacturers, except those relating to hours and wages, 
they did not know whether they could waive them or 
not ? 

“Do the machinists know that these representatives 
of theirs are telling them, and have been for months tell- 
ing them, that the object of this strike was for shorter 
hours and more pay, and: that when these have, in the 
various parts of the country by ill advised manufactur- 
ers, been fully conceded, the central authority in Wash- 
ington has been asking for the full pound of flesh, for 
the signature of a contract in which the manufacturer 
has had never any voice? Do those who work with 
their hands generally realize that the operation of the 
contract presented would drive every manufacturing in- 
stitution out of this city and close them up? Do they 
realize that if the factories in this city were closed for 
one month there would be no city, no credit, no purchas- 
ing power left ? Do not the machinists realize that in 
order to enable their union to treat with the manufac- 
turers they must know exactly what they demand and 
be thoroughly prepared to enter into an arrangement 
forthwith. 

**12. Do the employees who have struck in this city 
realize that things can never be as they were, that whiat- 
ever manufacturers may have felt and done in the past 
they will never look backward, but always to the future? 
Do they realize that in declaring war, as they themselves 
have put it, they must take the consequences of war ? 

“That if they win they win over an enemy, and a 
powerful one, and that if they lose they lose on such 
terms as the victor may demand ? Do they not realize 
that they have cast their all on the hazard of this strike 
and that manvfacturers throughout this country realize 
that it is now or never with regard to the recognition of 
trades unionism in the metal manufacturing districts of 
the United States ? 

“If that is so, do they not realize that the manufac- 
turers will stand shoulder to shoulder in the protection 
of the American citizen in his right to labor ? That they 
will protect him with their money, that they will keep 
him from harm, so far as he remains faithful to them ? 

“That the skilled mechanic is a different thing from 
the ordinary railroad laborer ? That the man who has 
not struck has remained the friend of his employer and 
will be treated more and more as a friend ? That the 
man who has not struck will be kept on when times are 
dull ? Do they not realize that, whereas it has never 
been asked in Bridgeport before whether a man be- 
longed to a union or not, they have, by their action, put 
themselves into the position where it may be a bar to 
employment that a man belongs to any union ? 

“13. Do not strikers generally to-day know that a re- 
actiouary movement is already in progress ? That busi- 
ness is gradually contracting, that its contraction has 
been hastened by the present labor conditions ? Do they 
not know that there are a great many institutions in the 
United States which are to-day strictly nonunion, where 
a union man is barred ? Do they not know that in such 
institutions there is no scarcity of labor ? Do they not 
realize that in exposing themselves in their true position 
as enemies to their employers, prepared to fight without 
explanation, without grievances, without demands, on 
the dictation of a coterie of general officers, they are ex- 
posing themselves to the rising competition of the for- 
eign born who have come to this country because of the 
overwhelming need for the liberty of personal advance- 
ment ? 

“14. Do the striking machinists not realize that if this 
is brought forward as an issue the manufacturers will 
protect these individuals as far as they are individually 
able to do so ? 

“Is it known to the machinists of this country that 
the headquarters of the International Association are to 
be moved to Toronto, in Canada ? Can the machinists 
imagine the reason for this ? 

* Lastly, the manufacturers would ask, in the face of 
all that has been said, Where this country is coming to?” 


Last Monday one of the men of the Bullard Machine 
Tool Company was interfered with while on the way to 
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work. In court the accused was found guilty of assault 
and intimidation. He was fined $50 on the first count 
and $100 and six mouths’ imprisonment on the second. 
The judge, after suspending sentence, said that if the 
prisoner was ever brought before him again on a similar 
charge the extreme penalty of the law would be meted 
out to him. He further said that he was there to pro- 
tect the employer and the employee, and that he should 
interpret the law independent of all other considerations. 

This bears a close resemblance to the recent case in 
Paterson, N. J., where the judge ruled along identically 
the same lines. 


New York and Vicinity 

No change of importance is to be observed in the 
strike situation in New York and the immediate vicinity 
With one or two exceptions, both sides appear to be wait 
ing to see where the first advances will come from. It 
is not to he presumed that the manufacturer will remain 
inactive for an indefinite time, or until some one gives 
him permission to resume business provided he agrees 
to rules formulated by irresponsible parties. 

The Garvin Machine Company are gradually filling 
their works with a good class of non-union men. They 
inform us that they are having no trouble and have had 
applications from some of their men who went on strike 

The Crocker-Wheeler Company, at Ampere, N. J.. are 
running without trouble with non-union men. They are 
rapidly obtaining all the men they want 

No change is to be reported in Brooklyn, Newark 
Trenton or Plainfield. In the latter place the striking 
machinists of the Pond Machine Tool Company offered 
to return to work on a basis of 54 hours at 57 hours’ pay 
This was rejected. 

Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 12, 1901.—\By Telegraph. 

There has been no material change in the strike of the 
International Associatior of Machinists in this city. Its 
effect has at no time been serious and has not been as 
widespread or as effective as its operators had generally 
anticipated. No strike of any consequence has occurred 
during the past week, and there is no immediate pros 
pect of further demands at this time. The number ot 
machinisis conservatively estimated to be out at this 
time will not exceed 4000, and a number of these have 
been discharged by their former employers, and as the 
plants at which they were employed are being uninter 
rupted, these men can scarcely be said to be on strike 
A number of men have returned to work during the past 
week, but in each case under a private agreement with 
their employers and on various terms, none of which 
have been in accord with the out and out demands of the 
union. 

At the plants reported affected last week there is no 
change whatever, the manufacturers remaining tirm in 
their position. This can hardly be said to be the case 
with the men, as reports of those on strike applying for 
positions at other plants are being repeatedly heard of, 
and it is also reported that the strikers are not receiving 
the financial support they anticipated, which goes a 
great way toward weakening the position of the strik 
ing machinists. The members of the Metal Trades As 
sociation have awaited with considerable interest the ac- 
tion by the national convention of that association in 
New York on the 11th inst., and those whose machinists 
are still out will be largely guided by the resolutions 
passed at that time. 

At the Bar Pumping Engine Works the 27 men out 
on strike returned to work pending a private settlement. 
This company were willing to concede 54 hours’ work, but 
as they would not grant the full 60 hours’ pay 20 of their 
men again went out, seven remaining, at the basis of 54 
hours’ work and 54 hours’ pay, which the company say 
they will adheie to. 

The 50 odd machinists employed by the Remington & 
Sherman Company have presented a demand for 54 
hours’ work with 60 hours’ pay, but as the question comes 
before the directors of the company the men have agreed 
to remain at work pending settlement, which is expected 
to be made early next week. 

The Enterprise Mfg. Company, whose machinists 
went out, have replaced nearly all the men who weat 


out and at the company’s own terms. No difficulties are 
being experienced in operating the plant. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company have made a 
satisfactory private agreement with the 65 machinists 
on strike at their plants and the men have returned to 
work. 

Cleveland. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 12, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)— 
The strike situation has improved since last week, and 
only two shops are now affected. The Variety Iron 
Works have 50 men, and Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Company have 27 still out. Both are running, having 
secured a number of imported men. Warner & Swasey 
have taken back all the men they needed, the others be- 
ing discharged. The Secretary of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation says that the adoption of principles is having ¢ 
wholesome effect, as the men now realize that the manu- 
facturers will not arbitrate while the strike is on. 


Chicago. 


CuicaGco, ILL., June 12, 1901.—(By Telegraphj—The 
local situation among the machinery manufacturers 
shows very little change. The Charles F. Elmes Engi 
neering Works, who had made a compromise with their 
men to run on a nine-hour day at 5 per cent. advance 
had their men called out by the union and were obliged 
to raise the increase to 10 per cent. They have refused 
to sign any agreement and will not recognize union con 
trol of their shop. James & Foote, employing a small 
number of machinists, have complied with the demands 
of the men and are ogain running. The situation in 
other respects is precisely the same as reported last 
week. 

P. W. Gates has resigned the presidency of the Chi 
cago Machinery Manufacturers’ Association on account 
of ill health and has been succeeded by Charles J. De 
ferard. This association at its last meeting decided to 
await the action of the special meeting of the Metal 
Trades Association in New York this week in formulat 
ing a policy for the guidance of the manufacturers. The 
local machinery interests affiliated with that association 
have been pretty generally interviewed this morning, 
and their attitude is one of firm support of the position 
just taken by the Metal Trades Association. They are 
supported in this position by other manufacturers who 
for special reasons refuse to join any association what- 
ever. 

The Molders, 


The attitude of the manufacturers regarding the ma- 
chinists is really being strengthened by the prospect of 
trouble with the molders. They believe that they might 
as well fight out this question with all classes of their 
employees and have it settled. The molders are de- 
manding a minimum of $38 per day for both floor and 
bench molders. The floor molders now have a minimum 
of $2.75 and the bench molders $2.50. The manufac- 
turers refuse to make this advance, but are awaiting 
the action of the National Founders’ Association, who 
are holding a conference in Cleveland with the iron 
molders’ union. The local manufacturers will have a 
meeting on Friday which will take its cue from the 
Cleveland conference. It is regarded as probable that 
if the molders’ question is not settled this week Chicago 
will be selected by the molders’ union as the locality in 
which to concentrate their first fight for a material ad- 
vance in wages. The aggressiveness of the union lead- 
ers is shown by their having yesterday ordered the 
molders out of two Chicago foundries. The business 
agent demanded that all nonunion molders should be 
discharged and on this demand being refused they or- 
dered the foree out in each case. Demands of the same 
kind are being made or other shops. This action ap- 
pears to be well calculated to unite the manufacturers 
more closely in resisting the encroachments of the union. 

It has been ascertained that if the manufacturers 
had yielded to the machinists on May 20 and agreed to 
a nine-hour day with a 1244 per cent. advance in wages, 
an immediate demand would have been made for the 
establishment of an eight-hour day. Thus far no special 
effort has been made to hire nonunion machinists to 
take the place of those on strike. 
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THE NATIONAL METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION. 


THE NEW YORK MEETING. 


Brimful of determination to operate their own shops 
on their own lines and regardless of outside dictation, 
about 150 members and guests of the National Metal 
Trades Association met at the Gilsey House, New York, 
on Tuesday morning in a two days’ convention. The 
gathering was more representative of the machinery in- 
dustry than any ever held heretofore. There were rep- 
resentatives from Seattle to Boston, and from every im- 
portant manufacturing center between these points. One 
of the officers of the association estimated that there 
were 1400 concerns represented, for many of the dele- 
gates present officially represented whole districts. 

The sessions were held behind closed doors, but the 
enthusiasm of those present could not be confined to the 
assembly hall. The delegates were as a unit in express- 
ing the sentiment that as the machinists have proven 
themselves irresponsible in living up to a signed agree- 
ment, the employers will join hands in resisting the un- 
fair and unjust demands of the union and conduct their 
plants as they see fit. 

The convention heartily indorsed the Declaration of 
Principles and resolutions adopted by the Adminis- 
trative Council of the association at Chicago on May 29. 
This declaration and the resolution preceding it were 
printed on page 31 of The Iron Age, under date of June 
6. In their enthusiastic approval of it the members 
called it the Declaration of Independence 

A statement defining its position and the issues it is 
defending was issued by the association and indorsed 
by the convention. It is as follows: 


The Position of the Manufacturers. 


No further back than March, 1900, an agreement was 
made in Chicago between our association and accredited 
officers of the International Association of Machinists, 
declaring that arbitration should for good and all be ad- 
hered to as the primary principle for deciding disputes 
between employers and employees, and two months 
later a joint committee from the two international as- 
sociations entered into a formal contract binding them- 
selves and each other to follow peaceful arbitration of 
disputes through all possible phases, and officially con- 
demning strikes and lockouts. 

Within one year, at the ‘first test to which this con- 
tract was subjected, the president of the International 
Association of Machinists ignored the direct request of 
the National Metal Trades Association for an arbitra- 
tion committee to interpret disputed clauses-of the con- 
tract and to take up any matter of dispute between the 
two associations, and he, James O’Connell, president of 
the International Association of Machinists, without at 
tempt to arbitrate, officially called a strike against shops 
of our members which did not accede to certain arbi- 
trary demands by a specified date. We declare that we 
urged President O'Connell to arbitrate any and all mat- 
ters of dispute, and reiterated our willingness to abide 
by arbitration, and used our best efforts to avoid a 
strike. We deplore the fact that the general officers of 
the International Association of Machinists have seen 
fit to violate their contract and thrown dishonor on the 
association for which they stand and so make it impos- 
sible for our association to place any faith in the re- 
sponsibility of the Machinists’ Union. 

The clause in the agreement secondary only to that 
of arbitration bound the machinists to “‘ Place no re- 
strictions upon the management or production of the 
shop,” and in exchange for the above the employers 
granted a 54-hour week, beginning May 20, 1901, so that 
every member of our association was compelled and 
bound to run his shop on a schedule of 54 hours after 
that date. We therefore declare that the 54-hour week 
was not an issue for the machinists to strike upon. 

We assert in addition emphatically that the Machin- 


ists’ Union, through their accredited general and local 
officers, did not keep faith with us in our unquestioned 
right to run our shops without restriction, but that they 
from the start violated the spirit and the letter of their 
agreement. Immediately after the signing of the joint 
agreement of May 18, 1900, the International Association 
of Machinists issued a document purporting to be the 
agreement as entered into between the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and the National Metal Trades 
Association, which document was sent to the local lodges 
of the union throughout the United States and Canada, 
and by their walking delégates, business agents or shop 
committees was broadly presented to the machinery 
manufacturers for their signature, and further that this 
document was published in the official journal of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists. This document 
left out every point which might be construed in favor 
of the employer and so was entirely misleading to the 
individual union workman and the manufacturers not 
members of this association. The principal points 
omitted in this garbled statement are verbatim as fol- 
lows: 
EMPLOYMENT AND HOURS. 

No discrimination shail be made against union men and 
every workman shali be free to belong to a trade union, should 
he see fit. Every employer shall be free to employ any man, 
whether he belong or not to a trade union. Bvery workman 
who elects to work in a shop will be required to work peaceably 
and harmoniousiy with all fellow employees, whether he or they 
belong to a trade union or not. He shall also be free to leave 
such employment, but no collective action shall be taken until 
any matter in dispute has been dealt with under the provisions 
for avoiding disputes as per the Chicago Agreement, dated March 
17, 1900, signed March 31, 1900. The National Metal Trades 
Association does not advise its members to object to union 
workmen or give preference to non-union workmen. 

In consideration of this concession in working hours, the 
International Association uf Machinists will place no restric- 
tions upon the management or production of the shop and will 
give a fair day's work for a fair day’s wage. 

Moreover. in numerous cases and through widely 
separated localities the union machinists have flagrant- 
ly restricted the production of the shops, denied flatly 
the right of the empleyer to govern his own affairs, 
and have interfered with the management and methods 
of our shops, and it is this point which we declare to 
be the issue which we defend in this contest. 

As regards wages this association has from the start 
declined to take any national action and has made no 
agreements, actual or implied, with the International 
Association of Machinists on this point, reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding. We believe that the ques- 
tion of wages is a commercial one between the indi- 
vidual employer and his employee, governed only by 
natural economic laws and varying with conditions 
and localities, and a subject which it is not proper nor 
possible that an association such as ours should deal 
withs This question of wages was discussed at great 


_ length when the contract of May, 1900, between our 


association and the International Association of Ma- 
chinists was made, and the verdict as given above was 
concurred in unanimously by both parties to the agree- 
ment, as the records of said meeting and the Joint 
Agreement show. We therefore decline to admit 
wages as a national issue and declare it a local ques- 
tion. 

Our position, therefore, is as follows: “We declare 
that the Machinists’ Uflion has through its national and 
local officers’ broken faith with us and proven them- 
selves to be an irresponsible body, with whom we can 
make no contracts that will be binding upon them. 
We recognize the right of any man to belong or not to 
any religious, political or economic sect as he may see 
fit; also his right to leave our employment at his free 
will, and his right to sell his labor at the best price he 
can command. We maintain our inalienable rights to 
employ a man whether he belongs or not to any organi- 
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zation and at wages mutually satisfactory, and also to 
discharge him at our discretion. We insist that the 
management of a shop is in the hands of the employer 
and is not to be interfered with by the employee. We 
insist that a fair day’s work shall be given for a fair 
day’s wage, and we will give a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work. We believe that a shortening of the 
working hours or an increase of wages can only be 
brought about by the hearty co-operation of employer 
and employee in advancing and not in retarding pro- 
duction and by introducing, and not fighting, improved 
methods. We decry strikes and lockouts as unbusiness- 
like and unnecessary, and believe that all disagree- 
ments can be adjusted by other means and the condi- 
tion of employer and employee both benefited more by 
harmonious progress than by strife and discord.” 

Immediately after the indorsement of the “ Declara- 
tion of Principles,” the following resolution was passed: 

“The visiting delegates not members of the National 
Metal Trades Association here present, representing man- 
ufacturers eligible to become members, hereby pledge 
themselves to the Declaration of Principles as adopted by 
the National Metal Trades Association at their meeting in 
Chicago on May 28 and 29, which Declaration of Princi- 
ples has been to-day submitted by your convention to 
said delegates for their action.” 

Large cards printed in heavy type and containing the 
text of the Declaration of Principles. have been printed 
and are to be posted in conspicuous places in every 
member's shop. 


During the convention there were 44 formal applica- 
tions for membership received. They were all accepted 
by the convention. 

The new form of application blank reads as follows: 

We, the undersigned, do hereby covenant and agree to, and 
with each other, and every person composing the membership of 
the National Metal Trades Association, as follows: 

First, In consideration of fair dealing being a cardinal! prin 
ciple of this association, we pledge ourselves to protect any 
of our fellow members who may require our support, against 
any unjust demands of labor organizations, and to endeavor to 
settle all disputes amicably. 

Second, We bind ourselves to obey the constitution and by- 
laws and all proper rules made in conformity with the same: 
provided they do not conflict with tae Constitution of the 
United States or the State in which we do business. 


The following are 
The New Members: 


Moore Carving Machine Company, Minneapolis. 
Valentine Brothers, Minneapolis. 

Gustavus Lagerquist, Minneapolis. 

Globe Iron Works, Minneapolis. 

Diamond Iron Works Company, Minneapolis. 

Strong & Northway, Minneapolis. 

Kinnard Press Company, Minneapolis. 

G. F. Kriesel, Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis Brass & Iron Works, Minneapolis. 

Union Iron Works Company, Minneapolis. 

W. D. Brackett, Minneapolis. 

Thiern & Co., St. Paul. 

The Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Company, Derby, Conn. 
Washington Iron Works Company, Seattle, Wash. 
Storey General Electric Company, Harrison, N. J. 
Sebastian Lathe Company, Cincinnati. 

Davidson Steam Pump Company, Brooklyn. 

Scranton Steam Pump Company, Scranton, Pa. 
McClave, Brooks & Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Finch Mfg. Company, Scranton, Pa. 

Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Brown Cotton Gin Company, New London, Conn. 
Dayton Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Che Stillwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Jackson & Church Company, Saginaw, Mich. 

M. Garlan Company, Bay City, Mich. 

National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

F. M. Prescot Steam Pump Company, Milwaukee. 
Springfield Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Newburgh Ice Machine Engine Company, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Rand Drill Company, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Delmer-Wuepels Company, St. Louis. 

The Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Company, Moline, III. 

Norwalk Iron Works, Norwalk, Conn. 

Turner Machine Company, Newark, N. J. 

Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 

The Davis Sewing Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Michigan Brass & Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. 

P. Blaisdell & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

The Coulter & McKenzie Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Pacific Iron Works, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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George Fredericks of the Union Iron Works of San 
Francisco, who is representing the Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast, read a dispatch before the 
delegates early Wednesday morning stating that 114 
concerns of the Pacific Coast section had decided to join 
the National Metal Trades Association. 

Another telegram was read announcing that all of 
the employees of the Snow Steam Pump Works of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., who went on strike, returned to work this 
morning without having gained any concessions what- 
ever. They will work ten hours a day and receive ten 
hours’ pay just as before they went on strike. 

A Committee on Strike and Finances, 

A Committee on Strike and Finances was composed 
of the following members: William Schwanhauser, John 
W. Young, S. W. Watkins, H. N. Covell, Charles Bliss, 
N. B. Payne, J. Kirby, Jr., and BE. G. Gilbert. They for- 
mulated a set of resolutions outlining the course thought 
to be advisable in handling the present strike and recom- 
mending the assessment of members for the raising of a 
$500,000 fund. Their suggestions were adopted by the 
convention, and a permanent committee which is to take 
the proper steps to collect the $500,000 was appointed. 
This committee consists of William Schwanhausser, 
chairman; J. W. Young, L. W. Watkins, Charles Bliss, 
N. B. Payne, W. D. Sayles, FE. G. Giibert, William Lodge 
aud Thomas Durban. The last named member of the 
committee resigned his post on the Administrative Coun- 
cil so as to take his new position. He will be succeeded 
on the Administrative Council by George T. Bliss of the 
Erie City Iron Works of Erie, Pa. Mr. Durban js also 
a representative of the Erie City Iron Works Company. 

The Committee on Resolutions, Press and Publicity 
was as follows: N. B. Payne, J. W. Gardner, Geo. F. 
Steedman, S. W. Watkins and W. J. Chalmers. 

The Committee on Convention was composed of H. 
N. Covell, George T. Bliss, P. B. Kendig, H. D. Taylor. 

Revising the Constitution and By-Laws. 

One of the important proceedings of the convention 
was the changing of the constitution and by-laws of the 
association. At first the Administrative Council changed 
them, and they were read before the convention: then 
there were two committees appointed to alter the revised 
constitution and by-laws, one representing the associa- 
tion and one the guests, and finally a permanent com- 
mittee was appointed to have the matter in charge. The 
members of the permanent committee are: Ferd. Schwedt- 
mann, chairman; H. N. Covell, J. Kirby, Thomas E. 
Durban and W. B. Pierson. 

As the revised constitution and by-laws now stand, 
Article 2, Section 3, of the constitution, in connection 
with the objects of the association, reads: 

To resist unfair and unjust demands of organized 
labor and to preserve to the American mechanic freedom 
of employment.” 

\rticle 3 now reads: 

‘Section 1. Membership in this association shall con 
sist of two classes, to wit: Regular and associate. 

‘See. 2. Regular members of this association shall be 
persons, firms, or corporations engaged as principals own- 
ing or controlling plants operating principally in the 
metal trades in which are employed machinists, mill 
wrights, blacksmiths, boiler makers, pattern makers, car 
penters, structural iron workers, iron ship builders, pol 
ishers and buffers, brass workers (including brass mold 
ers), sheet iron workers, electrical workers, machine 
operators, and helpers to any of the above. 

‘ Asociate members shall consist of local associations 
of metal workers defined as above, and such local asso- 
ciations may be represented in this body by one delegate 
for each ten members of such local associations. 

“Sec. 3. The voting power of membership shall be con- 
fined to regular members, except as hereinafter provided, 
and shall depend upon the number of operatives. Each 
regular member shall have the right to cast one vote 
for every ten operatives as shown by the last quarterly 
report. Delegates representing associate membership 
may take part in discussions, but shall have no vote, ex- 
cept by the consent of a two-thirds vote of the regular 
members present at the meeting. Associate members 
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shall pay no assessments, dues or initiation fees to this 
association nor shall they be entitled to participate in the 
protective benefits of the association.” 

Whereas the second section of Article 5 of the old con- 
stitution stated that 25 members of the association shall 
constitute a quorum, the new section provides that 20 per 
cent. of the association shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

In the by-laws the most important change is in Article 
5, which, revised, reads: 

“Section 1. The funds of the association shall be di- 
vided into two parts, known as the Reserve Fund and 
the General Expense Fund. 

“Sec. 2. The funds of the association shall be estab- 
lished by, first, an initiation fee, as hereinafter provided 
for. 

“Second. By a regular assessment. 

“Third. By extraordinary assessment. 

“Sec. 3. Each application for membership shall be 
accompanied by $25 for initiation fee, which amount 
shall be returned to the applicant in case he is not 
elected for membership. 

“Sec. 4. The regular assessment shall not at any time 
exceed the sum of 20 cents per operative per month. 
The word ‘operative’ shall be defined to mean ma- 
ehinist, millwright, blacksmith, boilermaker, pattern- 
maker, carpenter, structural iron worker, buffers and 
polishers, brass workers, shipsmiths, sheet iron workers, 
electrical workers and helpers to any of the above. 

“A person classified as above, receiving $2 per day 
or more, shall count as one operative. 

“A person receiving a less amount shall count as 
one-half an operative. 

“Sec. 5. A Finance Committee, consisting of five per- 
sons, three of which shall constitute a quorum, shall be 
formed, as follows: The annuai convention shall elect 
three persons. These, together with the treasurer and 
secretary, shall constitute said Finance Committee. 

“Sec. 6. The report of the number of operatives em- 
ployed by each member shall be mailed to the secretary 
before the 10th day of February, May, August and No- 
vember of each calendar year. The basis of such report 
shall be the average of the maximum number of oper- 
atives employed in each month of the preceding quarter, 
and any member failing to make such report shall be 
assessed according to his last quarterly report, but this 
shall in no way excuse him from making such quarterly 
report upon notice of such failure, and paying to the 
treasurer forthwith any excess which may be due on said 
quarter. 

“See. 7. Between the 10th and 20th day of February, 
May, August and November of each calendar year it 
shall be the duty of the Administrative Council to de- 
termine what the assessment per operative shall be for 
the quarier beginning March, June, September and De- 
cember, from recommendation furnished by the Finance 
Committee, based on the probable running expenses for 
that quarter. Said assessment shall be large enough to 
provide for placing to the credit of the Reserve Fund 
such an amount as determined upon by the Adminis- 
trative Council. 

“Sec. 8. Extraordinary assessment shall only be 
levied in case of emergency, in which case the Adminis- 
trative Council shall decide by a three-fourths vote. 

“Sec. 9. The Reserve Fund shall be invested by the 
treasurer under the direction of the Administrative Coun- 
¢il. 

“Sec. 10. No appropriation from the Reserve Fund 
except as provided for by the by-laws shall be made ex- 
cept by a two-thirds vote of all the members of the Ad- 
ministrative Council.” 

A committee, composed of W. Grant King, F. H. 
Stillman and J. M. Fink, was instructed to report on 
the matter of deciding a uniform schedule of hours to 
be adopted by all of the members of the association. 
After a lengthy discussion of the committee’s report 
the convention decided not to make any stipulation 
regarding either hours or pay, and to support the mem- 
ber in whatever he may do individually. 

A resolution was adopted providing that the con- 
stitution and by-laws be further changed so as to allow 
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for the admittance of subscription members with dues 

of $500 per year. This was designed especially for 

the steam railroads, several of which wish to enjoy 

the benefits of the association, but cannot subscribe to 

all of the rules and regulations of the organization. 

Such members are to have no voting power. 

The Attendance, 
Among those present were: 
MEMBERS. 

Edwin Reynolds, Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geo. F. Steedman. Curtis Company Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Gardner, Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, III. 

N. B. Payne, Payne Company, Elmira, N. Y. 

Geo. T. Bliss, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 

Theo. E. Durban, Erie City Irou Works, Erie, Pa. 

H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. F. Devens, N. M. T. A., Stamford, Conn. 

E. P. Robinson, the Atlautic Works, East Boston, Mass. 

S. W. Watkins, Christensen Engineering Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

W. B. Pearson, Pearson Machine Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Ferd. Schwedtmann, Wagner & Co. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

William Lodge, Lodge & Shipley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

P. B. Kendig, the Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, 
ae 

W. S. Silshy, the American Fire Engine Company, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. 

Cc. G. Cooper, the C. & G. Cooper Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

kh. S. Redfield, Wm. R. Perrin & Co., Chicago, Il. 

M. D. Knowlton, Know!ton & Beach, Rochester, N. Y. 

O. B. Kinnard, Kinnard Press Company, representing Twin City 
Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. F. Du Brul, the Miller, Du Brul & Peters Mfg. Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Walter Reuei, the Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

M. A. Neeland, the Wm. Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Robert H. Jeffrey, the Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

W. M. Gardner, Finch Mfg. Company, Scranton, Pa. 

Vernon Royle, John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 

D. B. Van Buren, John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 

M. F. Moore, president Marine Engine & Machinery Company, 
Harrison, N. J. 

M. H. Barker, American Tool & Machine Company, Boston, Mass. 

E. H. Cole, the Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Chas, A. Moore, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

Walter M. Bacon, president American Tool & Machine Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

W. C. Chalmers, Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, III. 

Frank E. Hoadley, Farrel! Foundry & Machine Company, An- 
sonia, Conn. 

van =. Hobart, the Triumph Electric Company, Cincinnati, 

0. 


C. T. Silsby, American Fire Engine Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

E. A. Turner, Link-Belt Machinery Company, Chicago, III. 

D. G. Moore, president the Saml. L. Moore & Sons Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

J. Kirby, Jr., general manager Dayton Mfg. Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

F. D. Wanning, general manager Birmingham Iron Foundry, 
Derby, Conn. 

8. H. Morcom, Colorado Iron Works, Denver, Col. 

W. Grant King, Iroquois [ron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

M. N. MacLaren, Allis-Chalmers Company, Scranton, Pa. 

Wm. D. Zehnder, Scranton Bolt & Nut Company, Scranton, Pa. 

F. B. Polson, the Polson Iron Works, Toronto, Canada. 

M. K. Bowman, James Reilly Repair & Supply Company, New 
York City. 

Alfred B. Watson, Watson Mackine Company, Paterson, N. J. 

W. S. Douglas, the Wm. Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohlo. 

A. Falkenau, A. Falkenau, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel J. Watson, the Watson Machine Company, Paterson, 
N. J. 

F. H. Stillman, the Watson-Stillman Company, New York City. 

George K. Garvin, the Garvin Machine Company, New York City. 

J. J. Walser, the Goss Printing Press Company, Chicago, III. 

William Schwanhausser, Henry R. Worthington, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Walter S. Russc!, Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

W. H. Pfahler, the Abram Cox Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walter L. Pierce, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York City. 

D. T. Campbell, the Watts-Campbell Company, Newark, N. J. 

G. A. Watts, the Watts-Campbell Company, Newark, N. J. 

George H. Phillips, Hewes & Phillips Iron Works, Newark, N. J. 

James Eastwood, Benjamin Eastwood Company, Paterson, N. J. 

H. P. Eells, president of the Bucyrus Company, South Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

John N. Derby, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York City. a 

F. A. Strong, W. E. Burnham and E. F. Cole, Eaton, Cole & 
Burnham Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Charles Brown, A. & F. Brown Company, Elizabethport, N. J. 

C. E. Vail, N. M. T. A., Stamford, Conn. 

W. P. Eagan and Fred. W. Wolf, the Fred. W. Wolf Company, 
Chicago, ['l. 

William Medart, Medart Patent Pulley Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Franklin Phillips, Hewes & Phillips Iron Works, Newark, N. J. 

Hi. Hastings, vice-president Marine Engine & Machine Company, 
Harrison, N. J. 

George Q. Palmer, Quintard Iron Works, New York City. 
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John 8S. Wilbraham, Wilbraham-Baker Blower Company, Phila- 
delphia. 24 
F. Holz, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, Oblo. 
GUESTS. 


Benjamin Sebastian, Sebastian Lathe Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. M. Frink, Washington Iron Works Company, Seattle, Wash. 

C. E. Jones, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. New Britain, Conn. 

R. C. Tefft, the Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 

F, E. Wuerpel, Dehner-Wuerpel Mil! Building Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

L. T. Canfield, Delaware, 
Scranton, Pa. 

J. B. Poore, Scranton Steam Pump Company, Scranton, Pa. 

George Fredricks, representing Metal Trades Association of 
Pacific Coast. 

H. J. Hendey, the Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 

William McClave. McClave, Brooks & Co., Scranton, Pa. 

T. D. Webb, American Laundry Machine Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Philip Fosdick, the Fosdick & Holloway Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. K. La Blond, R. K. La Blond Lathe Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

William Butterworth, Deen & Co., Moline, Il. 

Charles A. Bardard, Barnard & Leas Mfg. Company, Moline, III. 

R. H. Brown, R. H. Brown & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

James R. Barbour, the Stamford Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn. 

Wm. H. Corbett, Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, Ore. 

Enoch Earle, P. Blaisdell & Co.. Worcester, Mass. 

F. T. Towne, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn. 

4. D. Taylor, Lehigh Valley Railroad, New York. 

Ii. D, Barker, Frank Machinery Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. H. Armstrong, secretary-treasurer the Armstrong Mfg. Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Cc. lL. McIntosh, J. I. Case Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis. 

I. H. Wheeler and Geo. M. Eames, Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn 

Geo. M. Trefts, Farrar & Trefts, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. V. Conrad, Rand DriJl Company, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Edgar Penney, Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Company, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

John Waldron, John Waldron, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Cc. E. Whitney, the Whitney Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. 

H. K. Lee, Hartford Ergine Works, Hartford, Conn. 

Julius G. Day, secretary-treasurer the Waitlock Printing Press 
Mfg. Company, Derby, Conn. 

William H. St. Jobn, Spencer Auto-Machine Screw Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

LD. E. Titsworth, Potter Printing Press Company, Plainfield, N. J. 

I. H. Page and C. P. Fay, J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

H. S. Madden, Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. L. Doremus, Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

Lewis B. Curtin, the Curtis & Curtis Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn 

W. R. Lynch, Guild & Garrison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George W. Brown, United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

George L. Prentiss, the Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Hugo Bilgram, Hugo Bilgram, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. Hill, the Norwalk Iron Works Company, South Norwalk, 
Conn. 

E. J. Morgan, the Coulter & McKenzie Mfg. Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

C, D. Wallace, Union Typewriter Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

J. E. Storey, Storey General Electric Company, Harrison, N. J. 

Walter Scott, Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

James Inglis, American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. 

W. A. Russell, Michigan Brass & Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Andrew H. Green, Jr., Detroit Works, the Solvay Process Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Albert H. Lefebvre, 
x. ¥. 

Henry H. Turner, Turner Machine Company, and Yule & Car- 
ley Mfg. Company, Newark, N. J. 

C,. A. Vincent, the Ball & Wood Company, New York. 

E. I. Brown and Geo. Curtis Wagner, the Brown Cotton Gin 
Company, New London, Conn. 

J. G. Emery, Jr., the Shaw Electric Crane Company, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

G. M. Smith, Manhattan Brass Company, New York. 

J. P. Evans, American Colo. Iron Works Company, Denver, Col. 

Jerome Orcutt, the Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Geo. W. Jackman, Springfield Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

R. C. McKinney, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, Hamilton, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. C. Stebbins and J. H. McMurray, the Pond Machine Too! 
Company. Plainfield, N. J. 

A. S. Wheeler, Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

Wm. A. Drewett, superintendent Davidson Steam Pump Works, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harvey Hubbell, Harvey Hubbell, Bridgeport, Conn. 

John W. Neil, the John H. McGowan Company, Cincinnati, Onio. 

W. D. Sayle, Cleveland Punch & Machine Works Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles Pettigrew and James Calderwood, Maryland Steel Com- 
pany, Sparrow's Point, Md. 

Cc. F. Alhstrom, Whitlock Mfg. Company, Derby, Conn. 

P. H. Skidmore, Jr., Pacitic Iron Works, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 


Harmon Macaine Company, 


Watertown, 
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k. P. Bullard and H. H. Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Works, 
sridgeport, Conn. 
Calhoun Latham, Compressed Gas Capsule Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


—_s 
—— 





An Interview with James O’Connell. 


ToRONTO, ONT., June 12, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)—Not 
having official information of action of Metal Trades 
Association, James O’Connell, the president of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union, was loath to discuss it. He said, how- 
ever: “So far as our reports from New York are con- 
cerned we learn that the matter is turned over to a new 
administrative council and whatever will be done will 
have to be done through it. It looks like a reorganiza- 
tion of the National Metal Trades Association.” He 
pointed out that the Chicago Civi° Federation, repre- 
senting labor, the manufacturers 2 ousiness men, ap- 
pointed to settle just such disputes, were in New York, 
and that they were working, as they always do, in an 
endeavor to bring about a settlement of the difficulty. 
The indications, Mr. O’Connell continued, were that the 
manufacturers were not all out for a declaration of war. 
Some of those present favored a compromise and he 
questioned very much if there was unanimous approval 
of the declaration of war. 

“But do you expect any concessions from the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association?” he was asked. “I 
don’t know. We stand ready as we have always done, 
to take up the question nationally.” 

After further questioning he made this significant 
statement: “ From reports it would look as if the manu- 
facturers had determined to make a fight. We accept 
the challenge. We have not lost hope.” 

As to what the machinists are doing, Mr. O’Connell 
said: “We held a meeting of the Executive last night 
and decided to send out five new organizers to-day to 
those sections of the country where the trouble is most 
severe. To sections where the position is not so critical 
we will assign other people. We prepared also to take 
care of our people financially, and also for others who 
are not members of the association.” 


in 
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The Chicago House Wrecking Company, Thirty-fifth 
and Iron streets, Chicago, have issued a 260-page cata- 
logue, No. 114, of j,ipe fittings, blacksmiths’ tools, mill 
supplies, plumbers’ supplies, radiators, gasoline engines, 
boilers, &ce. This house are the largest of their kind in 
the world, carrying a complete stock of all kinds of 
mechanical tools, engine room outfits and building sup- 
plies. The catalogue contains shipping directions, a 
list of miscellaneous items carried in stock by the com- 
pany, and a complete index. 


The Dominion Iron & Steel Company of Sydney, Cape 
Breton, have awarded a contract to Thayer & Co. of New 
York City for a 5000 horse-power Cahall boiler equip- 
ment, which will be installed in the rolling mill of the 
Canadian plant. The boilers will be built by the Ault- 
man & Taylor Machinery Company of Mansfield, Ohio. 


A party of officials of the American Bridge Com- 
pany visited the plants owned by that concern in the 
Pittsburgh district and also in Eastern Ohio, last week. 
The report that the American Bridge Company would 
buila a very large new works in Pittsburgh is untrue. 


The June crop report published by the Department 
of Agriculture this week indicates a record wheat har- 
vest—683,871,000 bushels, or 161,000,000 bushels more 
than last year and 8,000,000 bushels more than the larg- 
est previous crop, that of 1898. 

The British torpedo boat destroyer “ Viper,” which is 
fitted with Parsons’ turbine engines, has just completed 
a series of tests which lasted three weeks. The maxi- 
mum speed attained was 31% knots, with all stores 
aboard and down to her normal seagoing draft. Through- 
out all her runs there was a complete absence of vibra- 
tion. 
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Trade Publications. 





Pressed Steel Cars.—The Pressed Steel Car Company 
of Pittsburgh, manufacturers of all classes of freight 
cars, pressed steel or structural truck frames, bolsters 
and specialties for car equipment, have prepared a very 
elaborate catalogue, elegantly illustrated, dealing with 
some of their products. This publication mentions the 
improvements made in their hopper cars and to their 
latest design of box, furniture, gondola and ballast cars, 
and calls particular attention to their numerous pressed 
steel specialties for general car equipment. During the 
evolution and development of their steel cars the com- 
pany have had constantly in mind the importance of 
building standard types, realizing that the question of 
standards in all car construction appeals to the railroad 
manager more and more each day, since by reason of this 
system there is less trouble in interchange, repairs are 
facilitated, cost is lessened, and the deliveries of new 
equipment and replacements are secured more promptly. 
The pressed steel system of construction distributes the 
metal along theoretical lines, making all sections of uni- 
form strength, thereby securing maximum strength with 
a minimum dead weight. The frontispiece displays views 
of the four plants of the company, located at Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny, McKee’s Rocks and Joliet. 

The introduction of pressed steel cars has resulted in 
an enormous increase of train weight and capacity on all 
roads where such cars are used, but the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad hold the record to date, having, on March 
17, 1900, made a demonstration of what might be accom- 
plished with the 100,000 pounds capacity pressed steel 
cars. Fifty cars, each weighing 34,000 pounds, were 
loaded with an average of 98,000 pounds of coal, and in 
one train were run from Cumberland to Brunswick, Md. 
On this road the net increase in train load due to the steel 
cars has been 40 per cent. The train referred to was 
estimated to weigh 6,458,100 pounds, gross, and the net 
weight of coal in the train was 4,758,100 pounds. Actual 
experience has demonstrated the fact that corrosion of 
steel cars is a matter of no great importance. It is prac- 
tically eliminated by properly painting the cars every 
third year, at a nominal cost of $8 per car. The question, 
“What happens to a steel car in a wreck?” is important. 
Experience has shown that in combination trains com- 
posed of wooden and steel cars, meeting with collisions or 
other accidents, the wooden cars have sometimes been 
demolished when no injury was sustained by the steel 
ones. The fact that the first cost of the steel car is some- 
what greater than that of the wooden car is of very little 
significance when the increased earning capacity of the 
former during its entire life is compared with that of the 
latter. Engravings and particulars are presented of their 
standard pressed steel hopper cars for coal, ore and lime- 
stone; flat bottom gondola cars built with or without drop 
doors; gondola cars with twin hoppers; ballast cars; flat 
cars with removable sides and ends; box cars with 
pressed steel under framing; self clearing hopper cars; 
self clearing side dump coke cars; pressed steel trucks 
and body bolsters of several types, and various smaller 
parts which enter into the construction of these cars. 


oe 


The Carnegie Tube Company.—We have already re- 
ferred in these columns to the organization of the Car- 
negie Tube Company, which concern propose to build 
a tube mill at Carnegie, near Pittsburgh. The contract 
for the steel buildings has been placed with William 
B. Seaife & Sons of Pittsburgh, while the S. R. Smythe 
Company of that city will build the furnaces. It is 
said the plant will cost about $150,000, and the product 
will be merchant pipe, casing and boiler tubes, running 
from % up to 12 inches in diameter. The manager of 
the plant will be T. B. Everson, formerly of the Con- 
tinental Tube Works of the Oil Well Supply Company, 
but more recently connected with the United States 
Tube « Iron Supply Company of Pittsburgh. The 
officers of the Continental Tube Company are A. A. 
Hutchinson, president; Oscar F. Grant, treasurer, and 
Harry D. Nichols, secretary. 
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More Rod, Wire and Nail Mills at Pittsburgh. 


(By Telegraph.) 


We can state that application for a charter will be 
made in a few days for a concern who propose to go 
into the manufacture of rods, wire and wire nails in the 
Pittsburgh district on a very extensive scale. The con- 
cern have options on about 80 acres of ground located 
above Pittsburgh, in the Monongahela Valley, with a 
large frontage on the Monongahela River. It is pro- 
posed to erect a large basic open hearth plant, rod mills, 
wire and wire nail mills. The concern will make a full 
line of wire of all kinds. Identified with them is Thomas 
W. Fitch, who is a pioneer in the rod and wire business, 
having built the original plant of the Braddock Wire 
Company, now owned by the American Steel & Wire 
Company. Also connected with the new concern is Thos. 
Walker, who was president of the Pittsburgh Wire Com- 
pany, at Braddock, who were taken over by the 
American Steel & Wire Company. Plans are now being 
drawn for the new works, and contracts will be let in a 


short time. 
i 


The Pittsburgh Machine Tool Company.—The large 
shops of the Pittsburgh Machine Tool Company in Al- 
legheny, Pa., are being operated to full capacity, and the 
concern have a great deal of work on hand. Among 
the machines recently turned out by this concern we 
may note a special 26-inch by 14-foot swing lathe for 
the National Gear Wheel & Foundry Company of Al- 
legheny, Pa.; for the Ludlow Valve Company, Troy, N. 
Y.. they have recently built one 38-inch by 14-foot and 
two 32-inch by 10%-foot lathes. For the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh shops, at Du Bois, Pa., they have built 
a 40-inch by 16-foot planer. This planer has some spe- 
cial features, including a steel rack, and is steel geared. 
The table is gibbed to the bed to prevent lifting. For 
the new shops of the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Con- 
struction Company in Pittsburgh the concern are build- 
ing a 82-inch by 18-foot triple geared lathe. They re- 
cently shipped to this concern a 26-inch by 12-foot lathe. 
They also recently sent to the Cameron Tool Company, a 
new concern at Cameron, W. Va., a 26-inch by 16-foot 
lathe. The shops of the Pittsburgh Machine Tool Com- 
pany are in charge of F. J. Curtis, and under his efficient 
management the business of the concern is steadily in- 
creasing. 


_ 
—_— 





The National Steel Company.—PiTTssuRGH, Pa., June 
12, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)—The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration huve decided not to locate the main offices of the 
National Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio, as pro- 
posed, notwithstanding the fact that C. B. & H. K. Wick 
had a five years’ lease with the concern for a new 
block that was to be built in Youngstown, to contain the 
offices of the National Steel Company. It is stated that 
this decision not to locate the offices in Youngstown was 
arrived at without consulting Henry Wick, the president 
of the National Steel Company, and that this is the reason 
Mr. Wick has resigned his position as president. 


— 


The Ashland Iron & Steel Company.—The Ashland 
Iron & Steel Company of Ashland, Wis., have been re- 
organized and the capital increased to $1,000,000. The 
charcoal plant is to be rebuilt on a new system, chemical 
and refining works will be added to save the by-products 
and other improvements are to be made. A. Howard 
Hinkle has sold his entire interest in the company to J. 
H. Berry of Detroit, and W. T. Sharp of Elyria, Ohio. 
W. H. Hinkle retains his interest in the company and 
will continue in charge as heretofore. 





The Jones & Laughlins Rod Mill.—The new rod mill 
of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, American Iron & Steel 
Works, South Side, Pittsburgh, is now in full operation 
and turning out about 300 tons of rods daily. The con- 
cern are prepared to quote prices on No. 5 gauge and 
larger sizes, and solicit inquiries of the trade. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 








Our blast furnace returns show that during May pro- 
duction increased from 301,125 tons per week to 314,505 
tons per week, carrying it far beyond any previous rec- 
ord. Stocks of Coke and Anthracite iron have declined 
further from 363,251 tons on May 1 to 333,813 tons on 
June 1, thus proving that consumption is still enormous. 

The reports that the United States Steel Corporation 
had made heavy purchases are not correct. It is stated, 
however, that negotiations are still proceeding for round 
blocks for delivery during the second half. The new 
furnaces of the corporation are coming in one by one. 
One at Mingo has started, and a second one will follow. 
Neville Island is going into operation, and the new New- 
castle is soon to blow in. Late in the year the two new 
Carrie stacks are to begin operations, and the two new 
South Chicago stacks are running along. This means, 
of course, that the shortage will be lessened gradually, 
and that the Corporation will take smaller and smaller 
quotations from the open market. 

So far as Foundry Pig Iron is concerned, the mar- 
ket is really at a deadlock. Sellers are not pressing Iron 
Simply because it would be of little use while the pres 
ent temper of the buyers continues. Under the circum- 


stances prices are nominal. Consumption continues 


heavy in nearly all sections of the country, except in 
New England and along the coast, where there is some 
desire to delay deliveries. 

Steel is exceedingly scarce, and high prices are paid 
for what little of it reaches the open market. 

The new tonnage of Finished Iron and Steel which 
is being placed is rather small, and there is more anx- 
iety to secure what is coming up in some branches. 
In the Plate trade some additional orders for ship- 
building are coming up on the lakes. The Pipe trade 
has had further heavy demands upon it from the Texas 
oil country. 

The labor situation is causing some uneasiness. The 
machinists have driven the manufacturers into a much 
more closely knit organization, but there are mutter- 
ings among the molders, and it is possible that the 
demands for an advance on the part of the Amal- 
gamated Association may cause some trouble. 

In the heavy lines the export trade is practically 
suspended, and this, of course, with our rapidly in- 
creasing productive capacity, will push additional quan- 
tities of material upon the domestic market during the 
second half. The prospect of good crops may stimulate 


further heavy consumption of Iron and Steel. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one montb and one year previous 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


June 12, June 5. May 15. June 13 


PIG IRON: 1901 1901 1901 1900 
Foundry Pig. No. 2, Standard, 
Philadelphia sss... - sss $15.00 $15.00 $15.25 $1900 
Foundry Pig, No. 2. Southern, Cin 
cinnati... whut oie 13.50 13 50 13.75 19,25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2. Local, Chicago 15.0 15.60 15.50 2100 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh . 16.00 1609 16.25 19 90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........... 14.00 = 14,25 1475 )=—-17.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal]. Chicago . 17.00 17.00 180 23 00 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom 24.50 uw 24.00 28.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom) 27.00 225 26.20 3000 
Steel Billets, Chicago, (nmom).......  —«.... siden savee OS 
Wire Rods (delivered) ........... 39.00 39.00 39.00 36.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.00 28.00 28.06 %.60 
Spikes, Tidewater. —...... .... 1 80 1.80 1.80 215 
Splice Bars, Tidewater....... 1.40 1.40 1.40 215 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago, gross ton 13.60 13.00 13.50 12.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia alae 15.75 16.06 16.75 7.00 
O. Iron Rails. Chicago, gross ton . 18.50 18.50 1900 1500 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.. 1900) «€©19.50 19.50 17.00 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago, gross ton. 16.50 16.56 16.50 20.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. 17.50 17.50 17.50 1800 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. g. ton 13.00 18.00 1850 1250 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.60 
Common Iron Bars. Chicago. 1.55 1.55 1.55 1 80 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.60 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.62% 1.62% 1.624 1.70 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh .......... 1.40 1.40 1.45 150 
Tank Plates, Tidewater...... 1.76 1.75 1.80 1.60 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1 60 1.49 
Beams, Tidewater........ , 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.40 
Beams. Pitteburgh .... ..0+ ccccss 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.25 
Angles, Tidewater .......... bles 1.75 1.75 1.75 240 
Angles, Pittsburgh. Smee 1.60 1.60 1.60 2S 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh.. 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.50 
Skelp. Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh 1 8 1.85 1.85 1.60 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh 8.20 3.20 3.20 3 00 
Barb Wire, f.o b. Pittsburgh. ...... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 
CE Se, PEs hod ecceecsavcceswuace 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
METALS: 
Copper, New York..........e0. 17.00 17.00 7.00 16.37% 
Spelter, St. Louis .. ...... 3.80 B.TTM one 4.25 
Lead, New York.......... ery 437% 4.387% 4.37% 3.75 
BOE Ps RE caw d ante sctudeiccece 4,30 GBD nccee 8.75 
cy 2 ecs-s. 28075 27.85 26.10 30.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New Yor 8 75 8.75 8.75 9.6244 
Nickel, New York........  — .....- 60.00 69.00 60.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 
ig PN Ores swuecadasicdevee 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.84 





Chicago. 

1205 FIsHeER BuILpiIne, June 12, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Aside from the Pig Iron situation the conditions in 
the local market have been quite satisfactory. The ma- 
chinists’ strike appears to have exerted no unfavorable 
influence thus far. The demand from other channels of 
consumption has increased sufficiently to offset any dim- 
inution in that direction. Considerable anxiety, how- 
ever, is felt relative to further labor troubles. The mold- 
ers are now demanding advanced wages, and threaten 
to strike on June 17 if their demands are not complied 
with. It also seems quite probable that the rolling mills 
will have their usual suspension of work during July if 
not longer pending the annual settlement with the Amal- 
gamated Association. A feeling of relief was experi- 
enced last week when the statement was issued from 
Milwaukee that the association had adopted a clause in 
their wages schedule providing for the continuous op- 
eration of the mills while the schedule is under consid- 
eration. It proved afterward, however, that this clause 
has a string attached to it. The schedule for this year 
must be signed by June 15 to secure the adoption of the 
non-interruption clause. The Amalgamated Association 
would thus gain an advance of about 10 per cent. in 
wages for the coming year in exchange for the agree- 
ment to put the continuous operation clause in effect 
hereafter. The rolling mill owners will very probably 
not agree to pay the desired advance. 
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Pig Iron.—The important feature of the Pig Iron 
trade at present is the very heavy quantity of Iron now 
being shipped to all classes of consumers. Requests to 
postpone deliveries on contracts are greatly outweighed 
by the urgent demand from some consumers to ship Iron 
in June, which had originally been ordered for July and 
August. The only important new contract made during 
the week called for 2000 tons of a special grade of Iron. 
The general demand was light. Gray Forge seems to be 
in fair request in outlying localities in which Cast Scrap 
is somewhat scarce and held at high prices. Southern 
Iron continues in the same condition as reported last 
week. The leading Southern companies are maintain- 
ing their schedule at our highest quotations, others are 
shading this price 25c., while in some cases transactions 
have been made at slightly lower figures. It may be 
said, however, that the market is not any weaker than it 
has been. Ohio High Silicon Iron, in fact, is a trifle 
dearer, the manufacturers having withdrawn the low 
quotations recently made. The molders in this city have 
made a demand for an advance in wages on June 17, and 
threatened to strike in case their demands are not com- 
plied with. It is hoped that this difficulty may be 
avoided. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Caarcoal............. $17.00 to $18.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Jocal Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 14.50 to 15.00 
RM Be vnc skis ane weenee 15.75 to 16.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.50 to 16.75 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.15to 15.40 
ern SOO. TR. Bins cewsaccnscees 14.90 to 15.15 
Sn SE Bows ceeneceneeens 14.40 to 14.65 
ee NS Seer 13.90 to 14.15 
Southern Coke, No, 1 Soft............ 14.90 to 15.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.40 to 14.65 
a Pa 13.40 to 13.65 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 13.15 to 13.65 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

RES err 15.00 to 16.50 
Tennessee Silicon Pig............s00% 16.00 to 17.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel..... 19.90 to 24.00 
Malleable Bespemer........cccccccece 16.25 to 16.50 
See 17.50 to 18.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

Fe Oe ee 16.50 to 17.00 


Bars.—A much better demand for both Iron and Steel 
has developed not only for immediate delivery, but also 
for future shipments. Inquiries are being received for 
deliveries beginning in October. The orders placed dur- 
ing the week embrace a good sprinkling of 500 and 1000 
ton lots, and come from practically all classes of 
consumers. The scarcity in small Angles noted some 
time since is still a prominent feature of the market. 
The large manufacturers are adhering closely to the reg- 
ular quotation of 1.55¢., Chicago, for Common Iron or 
Soft Steel Bars. Some of the independent mills are 
shading the Bar Iron price, but transactions at the cut 
rate form only a fraction of the current business. Steel 
Bars are exceedingly firm. Hoops are maintained at 2c. 
for mill shipment. Jobbers’ stocks are in precisely the 
same condition that they have been for several weeks 
past. The mills are not gaining on deliveries, and as- 
sortments are consequently in bad shape. Small lots are 
held at 1.90c. to 2c. for either Iron or Steel Bars, and 
2.20c. to 2.25c., base, for Hoops. 

Structural Material.—All consumers having con- 
tracts are specifying fully up to their agreements, and 
are often pushing for more rapid deliveries. Car build- 
ers and manufacturers of specialties in connection with 
ear work are consuming larger quantities of material 
than ever before in the history of the trade. The out- 
look for new business continues encouraging. A build- 
ing in this city taking about 1200 tons will be closed this 
week. A new depot building for the Rock Island and 
Lake Shore railroads, which will require a very large 
tonnage, is rapidly getting into shape for bids. Mill 
shipments are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and 
Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c.; 18 inches and over, 
1.85¢c.; Angles, 1.75¢c. rates; Tees, 1.80c.; Universal Plates, 
1.75¢. to 1.85¢.; small lots of Beams and Channels from 
local yards are quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 
2.15¢. 

Plates.—Orders for mill shipment keep’up very well, 
good quantities having been booked the past week. Quo- 
tations are out on considerably more business which is 
expected to be closed this week. The trade from store 
has been excellent, very liberal shipments being made 
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from local stocks. The price of Plates lighter than %4 
inch has been advanced $1 per ton during the week. 
Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, %4- 
inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 1.85c.; 
Marine, 1.95¢c. Jobbers are selling small lots from store 
at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank and 2.25c. for Flange, with the 
usual extras for heads, segments, lighter gauges, &c. 


Sheets.—The mills have thus far been unable to catch 
up to the requirements of the market, and are now con- 
fronted with the possibility of another summer stop- 
page while the wages schedule is being adjusted. This 
naturally causes anxiety on the part of consumers to se- 
cure as much material delivered during this month as 
possible. The market is, therefore, decidedly active. 
Heavy gauges have been advanced $1 per ton. Jobbers 
report a very good trade, mail orders being received 
calling for shipments to many parts of the Northwest, 
indicating that stocks are still very low throughout the 
country. Small lots of No. 27 Black Sheets are quoted 
at 3.40c. to 3.50c.; Galvanized, 70 per cent. off. 


Merchant Pipe.—The volume of business continues 
large with a heavy demand from Western and Southern 
oil fields. Manufacturers’ prices, random lengths, are as 


follows: 
Less than 
In carloads. carloads. 
BIk. et 7 rer 
ye to inch and 11 to 12 inches...... 59.2 46.3 y A 
es % DE... cincce pe akan eer emee 66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 


Boiler Tubes.—The very great demand for Merchant 
Pipe is evidently causing the manufacturers to pay less 
attention to Boiler Tubes, and labor troubles in one or 
two Tube works are also cutting down the supply from 
mill, thus diverting an unusual demand on local stocks, 
and prices are unchanged but very firm. Quotations 


*on less than carload lots from jobbers’ stocks are as fol- 


lows: 

Steel. Iron. 
ee eee eee ree re eee 0 40 
DE 00 SRI co no va ccc nate vevevvecevees 47} 


7% 
GS Imches GRE LAKHS... wc sccccscncscvcscscess 50 and 5 47 


Rails and Track Supplies.—No Heavy Sections of 
Steel Rails can be had from the local manufacturers ex- 
cept in small lots, which are booked for delivery as may 
suit the convenience of the makers. The Eastern mills 
are getting inquiries from this territory, and are oc- 
casionally taking orders for delivery late in the fall or 
winter. Light Rails are in good demand, although man- 
facturers are unable to promise anything earlier than 
late in August or September. Prices are unchanged at 
$28 to $33, according to section. Track Fastenings are 
in continued heavy demand. Quotations are as follows: 
Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Spikes, 1.95c. to 2c.; Track 
Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.80c.; with Square Nuts, 
2.65¢. 


Merchant Steel.—The implement manufacturers have 
not yet placed their entire requirements for the coming 
season. More contracts of this character were closed 
during the past week, some of them calling for very 
good quantities. The general trade continues in good 
condition. Some falling off is noted in certain directious 
due to the machinists’ strike, but this is offset by an in- 
creased demand in other quarters, so that the volume of 
business shows practically no diminution. Mill ship- 
ments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 
1.85¢c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 
Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; 
Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 55 
off. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted 
at 6c. for carloads and 7c. from store; Specials, 13c. up- 
ward. 


Old Material.—Transactions in Old Iron Rails are 
noted at prices ranging from $18.50 to $19.25. The high- 
est price was paid for a round lot for very prompt ship- 
ment. It is possible that holders of Old Iron Rails may 
not now be able to get a better bid than $18.25, as gen- 
eral conditions in the Old Material market are weaker. 
The supply is more than ample, consumers are not in- 
clined to purchase except for their immediate require- 
ments, and holders are more anxious to make sales. The 
following are approximate quotations per gross ton: 
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Old Iron Rails.... ceecccccccse oH lo.00 to $18.75 


Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Oid Steel Rails. long lengths......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails............... 21.00 to 22.00 
Se I sw cco cu auc éwe's « aus 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Me, NING on sere goa al 4d ac wae-b a aces 11.00 to 11.50 
The followjng quotations are per net ton: 

Iron Fish Plates.........cs<e- ....$16.00 to $16.50 
Se NE I rel ee oh cy nc ora aleve. 18.50 to 19.00 
ee an eee 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Shafting Qari era Rib nL 6 A a Ota ee 15.50 to 16.00 
mO, & Deniers Worge.. . 5... ses caes 2.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 10.50 to 11.00 
BOO BIO TORU, «osc ck voce cecces 9.50 to 10.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine Sbop Turnings............. 8.50 to 9.00 
ee hele rg. ere se india. 6 bale oR 4.00 to 4.25 
Me PI, Oo ein ks cds eed 4.50to 5.00 
ON ae ee eas 11.50 to 12.00 
SN eR ee eae 9.50 to 10.00 
cee: ee ee i ee eee 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Railroad PRR 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultura! Malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 


Metals.—Nothing new has developed in this line. Cop- 
per is steady at 17%4c. for carload lots of Lake, and 
174c. for Casting Brands. Pig Lead is maintained at 
4.32\4c. for Desilverized and 4.42%4c. for Corroding in 
50-ton lots. 

Coke.—The demand is light while the supply is plen- 
tiful. Quotations are continued at $4.50 to $5 for 72- 
hour Foundry Coke. 


<i 


Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, June 11, 1901. 

The situation in the Iron and Steel trades is still one 
of extreme dullness, and there are no indications of im- 
mediate change. For reasons mentioned in recent re- 
ports the attitude of buyers is one of great caution, and 
until they see sole prospect of renewed activity they 
are not likely to change their position. This may occur 
sooner than seems probable, particularly if the labor 
qjuestion can be arranged, which may be done sooner 
than is generally expected, although, of course, nothing 
definite is known up to this time. Consumption is main- 
tained on a large scale, and stocks, both in buyers’ hands 
and at the furnaces, are very small, considering the im- 
mense amount of Iron that is being used. Matthew Addy 
& Co. have been sending out a circular letter which is 
worth nothing, as it is doubtless a fair representation of 
present conditions, even though it may be a little too 
sanguine in its forecast in regard to the future. They 
say: “ We note that our salesmen report to us daily that 
Such and such a foundry will not buy until July or Au- 
gust. We have been looking over these reports and also 
the contracts on our books, and it is very strongly im- 
pressed on our minds that very few users of Pig Iron are 
eovered for the last six months, and consequently that 
all are liable to come into the market at about the same 
time. If this occurs there will be a tremendous buying 
movement, and a consequent advance in prices. Prices 
at present are low, lower than at any time in six months; 
those who will buy early will buy at less than the tardy 
ones.” 





Pig Iron.—Buyers are still waiting to see which way 
the cat willjump. The outlook is not clear enough to en- 
courage buying in advance of requirements, and still 
there is some definite prospect of a change; there is no 
reason to expect consumers to abandon their waiting at- 
titude. Prices have held remarkably well, considering 
how little business has been placed, but there are some 
evidences of weariness, and it would not require much 
to cause a general shading of quotations through the en- 
tire list, unless the demand gives promise of early im- 
provement. The great source of strength has been the 
urgent calls for prompt deliveries, and as stocks have 
been kept at a low point the chances for any material 
decline are not good, unless there is either a decrease in 
consumption or an increase in production, neither of 
which appears to be a serious probability at the moment, 
although the figures for May will most likely be found 
elsewhere in this week’s issue of The Iron Age. Some 
rather heavy sales of Mill Irons are reported, and Iron 
recently on the banks of the Lebanon Valley furnaces 
has melted away very rapidly during the past few days. 
Foundry Irons are slow, however, and prices are easier, 
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With some sales at 815 for No. 2 X. although $15.25 to 
315.50 is generally asked, but to bring business in any 
volume these figures would have to be shaded. Prices 
about as foliows for seaboard or nearby deliveries: No. 
1 X Foundry, $16 to $16.25; No. 2 X 
$15.50; No. 2 Plain, $14.50 to $14.75; 
Forge, $14 to $14.25: Ordinary Gray 
$13.75; Basic (Chilled), $14.25 to $14.50. 


Foundry, $15 to 
Standard Gray 
Forge, $13.50 to 

Billets.—Only small lots taken at about $27, delivered. 
Prompt Steel very scarce. 

Plates.—The market is not active, but mills are so 
well loaded uj with orders that they have no difficulty 
in running fulltime. There is a good inflow of small and 
medium sized orders, but large buyers are not in the 
market at present. Manufacturers are disposed to en- 
courage business. and while prices are unchanged there 
is an impression that more favorable terms could be 
made if the right kind of bids were made. Nominal quo- 
tations are about as follows: Plates, 4 inch and thicker, 
1.75¢. to 1.80¢.; Universals, 1.75¢. to 1.80c.; Flange, 1.90c. 
to 2.10¢e. 

Structural Material.—Mills are very busy on back 
orders, but nothing of special importance is on the mar- 
ket at the moment. There is plenty of work to go on 
with, however, so that prices are well maintained as fol- 
lows for seaboard or nearby deliveries: Angles, 1.75c. 


to 1.85¢.; Beams and Channels, 15-inch and upward, 
1.75¢. to 1.85¢. 
Bars.—The market is quieter than it has been for 


some time past, and some of the mills are beginning to 
run a little short of orders. Prices have been maintained 
so far, but buyers are under the impression that they 
will do better by waiting, consequently they place or- 
ders sparingly until the situation is more fully developed. 
Quotations for seaboard and nearby deliveries are as fol- 
lows: Lron Bars, 1.55c. to 1.65¢.; Steel Bars, 1.62%c. to 
1.70c., delivered. 

Sheets.— Mills full up with orders, and early de- 
liveries are hard to secure. Prices strong and un- 
changed, but the following figures are probably as near 
to the market as can be given for best Sheets (common 
Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 2.50¢c.; No. 14, 2.70c.; 
No. 16, 2.90¢.; Nos. 18-20, 3.40¢c.: Nos. 21-24, 3.50c.; Nos. 
26, 27, 3.65¢.; No. 28, 3.75c. to 3.80c. 

Old Material.—The dullness of the past few weeks 
is more noticeable than ever, and prices are easier. 
Steel Rails for remelting sold at $15.75; Choice No. 1 
Scrap, $18.50 to $19; Borings at $8 to $8.25, and other 
articles in proportion. Pressure to sell would probably 
cause further reductions, as there is very little disposition 
to buy. Bids and offers are about as follows for deliver- 
ies in buyers’ yards: Choice Railroud Scrap, $18 to $19; 
Country Scrap, $16 to $17; No. 2 Light Scrap, $12.50 to 
$13; Machinery Cast, $13.50 to $14; Heavy Steel Scrap, 
$16 to $16.25; Old Iron Rails, $19 to $20; Old Steel Rails, 
$15.75 to $16; Wrought Turnings, $11.50 to $12; Cast 
Borings, $8 to $8.50; Old Car Wheels, $17.50 to $18; Iron 
Axles, $21.50 to $22.50; Steel Axles, $17 to $18. 


ii 
—_ 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., June 12, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

The Pig Iron market seems stranded high and dry 
and the waves of trade have ebbed away from it com- 
pletely. There is nothing doing except in the way of the 
usual retail buying for immediate delivery. There is 
no interest displayed by buyers and sellers are taking it 
easy. Except in lines directly affected by the strike 
there appears to be a very satisfactory activity and Iron 
is being pushed right along on old orders. Ideas as to 
values are uncertain and the general opinion is that 
nothing is to be gained by quoting lower figures. The 
market is lower, however, and weak on the basis of 
the quotations given herewith. Freight rate from Bir- 
mingham is $2.75 to this point; from Hanging Rock dis- 


trict, $1. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Dente Oe. Me. Bai ssc ces dwtenex $14.00 to $14.50 
Beuthere Cale, NO. B..ccccccccccewes 13.50 to 14.00 
ia cae wan neweean 12.75 to 13.50 
ee ON ee ee 12.00 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Southerm Coke, No. 2 Bolt... ...ccccee 13.50 to 14.00 

















; 
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Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled......... ..-- 12.00to 12.25 
ES oe Sere 15.50 to 16.00 
Ee OS eer 14.50 to 15.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... 15.15 to 15.25 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 14.75 to 15.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........+++ 14.25 to 14.75 
UT Asn ws vseebobine snbes'e és 14.00 to 14.75 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
Ps eccne ages Ch nes Dew es 6.504 $18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.25 to 17.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 
Plates and Bars.—The market is quiet and quotations 
unchanged, with an undertone of strength. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.60c., with 
half extras; same in small lots, 1.80c., with full extras; 
Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.55c., with half extras; Base 
Angles, in carload lots, 1.80c.; Plates, 44-inch and heay- 
ier, 1.80c.; Sheets, No. 16, 2.50c. 


Old Material.—The market is quiet and steady, with 
but little change in figures from last week. We quote 
dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 
1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, per net ton, $15; Cast Rail- 
road Machine Scrap, $12.25 to $12.75; Iron Axles, $18.75 
to $19; Iron Rails, $16.75 to $17.25; Steel Rails, rolling 
mill lengths, $14.75 to $15.25; short lengths, $13.75 to 
$14; Car Wheels, $15.75 to $16.25. All prices except No. 
1 Wrought on the basis of gross tons. 





Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BuiLpine, June 11, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Reports have it that ihe United States Steel Corporation 
may buy, before this week is out, a large block of Bes- 
semer Iron, for delivery over second half of the year. 
Negotiations have been on between the concern and the 
Valley furnace for several weeks and the deal for the 
Iron is likely to be closed up at any time. The price to 
be paid will probably be from $15 to $15.25 at Valley fur- 
nace. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company have bought 
several round lots of Bessemer Iron from Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus and Chicago furnaces for delivery in second half 
at prices equal to about $15.25 or less, at Valley furnace. 
Aside from the above very little has been done. Some 
small lots of Bessemer Iron have been sold at $15.25 and 
up to $15.50 at Valley furnace. Forge Iron $13.25 to 
$13.50, at Valley furnace, or $14 to $14.25, Pittsburgh. 
The market is rather quiet. Foundry Iron is in fair de- 
mand, with No. 2 selling at about $14.50 to $14.75, Pitts- 
burgh. We quote: Bessemer Iron, $15.25, Valley fur- 
nace, or $16, Pittsburgh; Gray Forge, $13.25 to $13.50, 
Valley, or $14 to $14.25, Pittsburgh. No. 1 Foundry, $15 
to $15.25; No. 2, $14.50 to $14.75; No. 3, $14 to $14.25, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Billets.—Steel Billets are probably the strongest 
thing on the whole Iron and Steel list. Small lots of 
Bessemer Billets for June shipments have sold at $24.75 
to $25 at mill, Youngstown or Wheeling. Basic Open 
Hearth Billets are quoted all the way from $25 to $27 and 
$28, depending on carbons and deliveries. 

Muck Bar.—There is a very active demand for Muck 
Bar, and it is scarce and is bringing high prices. We 
note sales of several thousand tons of standard grade 
Bar at $28.50, Pittsburgh. 


(By Mail.) 


The general condition of the Iron trade is fairly sat- 
isfactory. While it is true that new tonnage has fallen 
off, a good many of the mills are well filled up on old 
contracts and are as busy as they have been at any 
time this year. There {s no fear that prices are going 
to slump, but on the contrary they are firm. Billets con- 
tinue scarce and are bringing full prices. Finished ma- 


terial is unchanged in price, with the exception of Plates, ‘ 


on which a slight advance has been made on the lighter 
gauges. There is not likely to be much change in the 
situation one way or the other until after July 1, when 
the wage scales will be fixed up. A very active business 
is looked for in the second half of the year. 

Steel Rails.—Only small lots are being placed and 
some mills are refusing to accept these. Rails for de- 
livery in Canada and for foreign shipment are sold at 


lower prices than for domestic trade. We quote Rails 
for domestic delivery at $28, at mill. 

Ferromanganese.—There is very little doing. We 
quote 80 per cent. Ferro at $58.50 in gross tons, delivered 
at buyer’s mill. 

Muck Bar.—The market is firm and we quote Stand- 
ard grades at $28.25 to $28.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. A sale 
of 500 tons is reported at a price equal to about $28.25, 
Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—Demand for Plates has fallen off a good deal, 
and specifications on old contracts are not coming in as 
freely as desired. At a recent meeting of the Plate Mills 
Association a slight change was made in the price of 
Plates under 4% inch. Plates 3-16-inch thick are now 
held at 1.70c.; Nos. 7 and 8, 1.75c., and No. 9, 1.85c. We 
quote:-Tank quality, 4-inch and heavier, 1.60c.; 3-16- 
inch, 1.70c.: under 3-16-inch and above No. 10, 
1.75¢c.; Flange or Boiler Steel, 0.1lc. advance over 
the base of Tank; Marine and Fire Box, Amer- 
ican Boiler Manufacturers’ Association  specifica- 
tions, 0.2c. advance over Tank; Still Bottom Steel, 
0.3c. advance over Tank; Locomotive Fire Box Steel and 
equivalent specifications, 0.5c. advance over Tank, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Bars.—Some of the Steel Bar Mills have pretty well 
cleaned up their old contracts and are going after new 
tonnage more aggressively than for some time. Buyers, 
however, seem disposed to buy in small lots and take 
chances on the market. We quote Steel Bars at 1.40c., 
at mill, half extras. In small lots an advance is 
charged. On Open Hearth Steel Bars $2 a ton advance 
is charged and also extras on high carbons. All prices 
on Steel Bars are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added. 
We quote Common Iron Bars at 1.45c. to 1.50c., half 
extras, at Valley mill. We quote Hoops at 1.85c., base, 
for carload lots. Bands up to 12 guage are sold on the 
Steel Bar card, and we quote at 1.40c. to 1.45c., depend- 
ing on the order. 

Merchant Steel.—There is some complaint that speci- 
fications on contracts are coming in very slowly. The 
amount of new business being placed is light and some 
of the mills are drumming the market for orders. Prices 
are fairly firm and we quote: Tire Steel, 1.60c.; 
Toe Calk, 1.85¢c.; Open Hearth Spring, 2c.; Plow 
Slabs, 2c.; Tool Steel, 6c. and upward, depending on 
quality. On Tool Steel freight is allowed. 


Structural Material.—If only a few of the under- 
ground and elevated railroads are built in Pittsburgh 
for which charters have been taken out, the consump- 
tion of Structural Material in this city for the next two 
or three years will be enormous. No less than 14 ele- 
vated and underground roads have been chartered, but 
of course many of these never will be built. No large 
jobs have been placed recently, but a library building in 
New York City, involving several thousand tons, will 
likely be placed this week. A good deal of small work 
is being placed, and the Structural mills are very busy. 
There is no change in prices and we quote: Beams and 
Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; An- 
gles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inch, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 1.55c. to 
1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 1.40c. to 
1.50c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 
1.60¢e. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.— lhe Sheet trade continues in a very satisfac- 
tory condition. The mills are well filled up, mostly on 
old «. *tracts, and a fair amount of new tonnage is being 
placed. Prices are unchanged and we quote: No. 27 
Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold 
rolls, 3.20c. to 3.25c.; No. 28, 3.30c. to 3.35¢c. There is a 
heavy demand for Galvanized Sheets, and for prompt 
delivery they sometimes bring a slight advance over 
regular prices. We quote at 70 and 10 per cent. off, f.o.b. 
maker's mill. 

Skelp.—The market is firm and we quote Grooved 
Iron Skelp at 1.80c. to 1.85c., and Sheared, 1.85c. to 2c., 
depending on size. Grooved Steel Skelp is about 1.70c. 
to 1.75¢., and Sheared, 1.80c. to 1.85c., maker’s mill. 


Tubular Goods.—Heavy contracts continue to be 
placed for Tanks, Oil Cars and Oil Well Supplies, gener- 
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ally for the new Texas oil field. It is stated that the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Oil Company have placed an 
order for 28 miles of 10-inch Line Pipe. Hundreds of 
carloads of material have gone from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict to Texas since the oil fields there were first devel- 
oped. The general demand for Tubular Goods is large 
and the tone of the market is firm. For small lots to 
consumers we quote: 
Merchant Pipe. 


Per cent Per cent. 
Black. Galvd. 
% to % inch and 11 to 12 inch........cess 61 48 
% I nw 6 co a5 Sno es a 9 aa Ow oe ere On 684, 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
8S. & S. | a 
NG 5 o'n id Siw nip ew Sis oR 58 5344 
i A NS a. oor eh eihisie Moin eid ie me ae aya e 63 59 
I II Sasa ar aseie aie sie ren ees BI NCe a whe 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
& S. I.J 
Sg "Eee po a ee ee 534 59 
OR) NT aha iin ae ow ara ore WWW WN ek 59 55 
4% ahs 4 cradrew Ss Wiad se XS RW ewe 61% 57% 


Up to 22 feet. 


Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
a ee) GO ee Se, RCIOOEUG, 6 ccc cnwecnesocecsevn 60 
ee ES rasa e bs <a aK ake o's kaw ee claw 59 

Iron. . 
2 ey 0 Be SI Oe ie BRO ok ieee is cc ence wes es 43% 
ye OE Sp ORES Sere 43 
a ea stan tanta ai val sae. a a osie eich Marte 53 


Prices made by the mills to the jobbers are from 5 to 10 
per cent. lower than the above. 

Coke.—Last week out of 21,447 ovens in the Connells- 
ville region 19,794 were active and 1651 idle, the output 
having been 28,906 tons and shipments 9721 cars. The 
output showed a decrease over the previous week. The 
leading interest is holding strictly Connellsville Furnace 
Coke at $2, and 72-hour Foundry at $2.50 a ton. How- 
ever, lower prices are made on outside brands of Coke, 
Main Line being quoted at $1.60 to $1.75, but June Coke 
is offered at lower prices. Main Line Foundry is held at 
$1.90 to $2 a ton. For some brands the lower prices 
shade. The entire output of Coke in the Connellsville 
region for May is given as 1,029,272 tons. This is 
claimed to be the largest month’s output in the history 
of the region. 


— 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 11, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—All of the docks along the south shore of 
Lake Erie have been congested so badly that delays of 
three and four days in getting under the legs have not 
been uncommon. In some instances the harbors have 
been so blocked with tonnage that light boats found dif- 
ficulty in finding a way out through the shipping. This 
brought out the first serious result of the tremendous 
increase in shipping last winter, as it emphasized the 
need of more dock space, which cannot be afforded dur- 
ing the present season. The new boats threatened at 
first to demoralize the rates received by all ships, but 
this is being offset by the delay in starting. The lack of 
dock room with which to handle them has come as an 
obstacle to commerce, which cannot be easily removed. 
The result is that the movement of Ore is to be really 
lighter than the possible demand and production. This 
week a few more short season charters at 75c. a ton were 
taken, but the amount was not great. Wild charters are 
still made upon the basis of 80c. from the head of the 
lakes with other ports paying commensurate freights. 





Pig Iron.—the market still shows evidences of a de- 
cline. The sales of all grades for immediate delivery 
are very light, being confined to carload lots and these 
being few. ‘The sales of foundry grades have led, 
but are by no means heavy. The prices have held firm 
at $14.50 for No. 1 and $14 for No. 2, Valley furnace. 
Basic is practically off of the market, the supply being 
almost entirely exhausted for immediate shipment. Bes- 
semer is also in the same class. The prices have held at 
$15 for Basic and $15 to $15.25, Valley furnace, for Bes- 
semer. Business after July 1 seems to be livening up 
some, but it has not amounted to what the producers 
have expected by any means. The delay in closing on 
any big contracts causes some of the furnacemen to be a 
little nervous for the future. Some good sized sales of 
basic for shipment during the third quarter have been 


made at $15. Some of the furnaces in the valley have 
closed for their entire production for the third quarter 
at that figure. Now the United States Steel Corporation 
are in the market for another big order of this grade, 
but they have not closed so far. There is still some talk 
of sales of Bessemer after July 1, but nothing is being 
done. Prices range, in the gossip, from $15 to $15.50, 
Valley furnace. Very little is being done with the foun- 
dry grades for future delivery. The quotations are on a 
par with those at which immediate deliveries are made, 
but so far no big contracts have appeared. In all the 
trade is very quiet. 

Finished Material.—Virtually nothing has occurred 
during the week to disturb the tranquillity of the trade. 
Some of the mills are becoming apprehensive for their 
business after July 1, but others see sufficient signs of 
increased business to hope. The Plate trade is probably 
the most encouraging. It now seems assured that there 
will be good business in Ship Plate for some months to 
come. The Awerican Ship Building Company have al- 
ready taken two orders from Capt. John Mitchell for big 
steel steamers; Drake & Maytham of Buffalo are in the 
market for two more, and a concern on the Atlantic 
Coast will come to the lake yards for an order of ten 
Steel steamers. These, with other prospective orders, 
will keep the yards engaged. In addition the car and 
bridge orders are not falling off. Many of the mills are 
in splendid condition to handle this business, having sent 
further advices to the trade recently that they are able 
to make deliveries with splendid dispatch. The Struc- 
tural trade is looking up a little. Applications on former 
orders have been heavier than has been noted recently. 
The new busivess coming in while not in any degree in 
keeping with the rush earlier in the season is gratifying 
to the mills at this time. The prices hold firm on both 
Plates and Structural Shapes at 1.70¢c., no effort being 
seen to change them. Bars are also in fair demand, al- 
though the supply is limited. The market stands at 
1.50c. A few orders of Rails have been placed, but these 
aire not great, the bulk of the business seeming to have 
been done earlier in the year. Billets are in good demand 
with the supply still limited. The quotations are: On 
Rails, $28, and on Billets, $24. 

Old Iron.—lhe market has been very dull and list- 
less. Some of the dealers have reported a few straggling 
orders, but the consumers refuse to purchase at present 
prices. A slump in this respect is expected at once. An 
udequate quotation of the market at this time is impos- 
sible. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 10, 1901. 

The Iron market the past week was a continuation 
of the dullness that has characterized it of late. What 
business there was consisted almost wholly of small or- 
ders. The feeling still prevails that there is a good trade 
ahead of us. From some sources requests still come to 
anticipate deliveries, but these parties are not anticipat- 
ing further wants. They are not taking on new busi- 
ness. The cause of the dullness is ascribed to the un- 
settled condition of the labor question, occasioned by the 
strikes already prevailing and those that are threatened. 
This district has been singularly free from them, but it 
is common rumor that on July 1 there will be an effort 
made to change the basis of wages of the coal miners. 
As it is at present they are based on a sliding scale and 
this scale is regulated by the price of Iron. The miners’ 
wages now average about 52% cents per ton. What plan 
will be presented to supersede the one now prevailing 
las not yet been stated. No matter what it may be it 
will have opposition. As to quotations, it is a difficult 
matter to correctly give them. In the present condition 
of the market the top prices can be easily obtained. But 
the news gatherer travels a devious path in chasing after 
the low prices. Your correspondent has of late been 
“hauled over the coals” for a disposition to quote too 
low. Yet the sales book of a leading interest shows that 
the average price obtained during the month of May was 
less than $10 per ton. Prices are ragged. No two in- 
ierests quote alike. The past week some quoted No. 2 
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Foundry at $11. Some quoted at $11 to $10.75. None 
would quote at $10.50, though sales were made at that 
price. Gray Forge is quoted at $9 and no lower. Your 
correspondent cannot prove it, but he is satisfied $9.25 
was accepted. No. 2 Soft is quoted at $11.25, though it is 
nearly always the same as No. 2 Foundry. The inter- 
vening grades usually are at a difference of 50c. for each 
grade. Steel is reported to be in good demand at un- 
changed price. It is now officially stated that the Ten- 
nessee Company will not at present, any way, enlarge the 
capacity of the Steel mill. But their Ore mines will be 
greatly improved. Much of the machinery now in use 
will be replaced by the most modern, up to date appli- 
ances, and it is estimated that the output will be ma- 
terially increased at a nominal cost. One manager will 
be in charge of all their Ore mining, and the work will 
be under the supervision of the company. Report has it 
that an option has been given to the Tennessee Company 
by the owners of the Alabama Steel & Wire Company of 
Ensley, Ala. 

The parties who some time since purchased the prop- 
erties of the Niagara and Corona Coal companies in 
Walker County have organized under the title of the 
Corona Coal & Coke Company and have filed articles of 
incorporation. The company are capitalized at $1,200,- 
000, and they will be very active in mining and largely 
increase the output. 

A company are in process of formation for the erection 
of a large Hoop mill. The old rolling mill at Helena, 
situated on the L. & N. R. R., south of this city, has been 
purchased, and such changes will be made in it as are 
necessary to adapt it to the purpose desired. The mak- 
ing of Cotton Bale Ties will be a special feature in its 
work. Some important developments are being made in 
Iron Ore, and some more big things are in contemplation, 
but they, as yet, lack the element of absolute certainty 
that justifies mention. 

As an illustration of how we are reaching out for 
business the following list of work was taken from the 
books of the Birmingham Boiler Works. Shipped to 
Seattle, on the Pacific Coast: One car, one Stand Pipe 20 
feet diameter by 80 feet high and one 14 feet diameter 
by 100 feet high to West Texas. Eight large Oil Tanks 
to Itaska, Texas; one large Tank to Savannah, Ga.; one 
large stove for furnace at Ironton. Other shops are 
equally as busy. The area of business is constantly ex- 
panding and one would be blind who could not see evi- 
dences of it on every hand here. Shipments of Iron are 
large as facilities permit, but they are mainly for ac- 
count of old business. The present output is larger than 
the new business is taking. There is a good deal of Iron 
in furnace yards, but it is held mainly for account of 
purchasers. 
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New York. 


NEw York, June 12, 1901. 
Pig Iron.—Buying is very light, and in some sections 
of New England there are occasional requests to delay 
deliveries, which indicates that the melting is not as 
heavy as it has been recently. The Eastern situation 





has been puzzling all along and matters are now com-. 
p £ g 


plicated by the machinists’ strike. We quote: Lehigh, 
Schuylkill and Virginia Irons, No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; 
No. 2 X, $15.25 to $15.75; No. 2 Plain, $14.25 to $14.50; 
Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; Tennessee and Alabama 
brands, No. 1 Foundry, $15 to $15.50; No. 2 Foundry, 
$14.50 to $14.75; No. 1 Soft, $15 to $15.50; No. 2 Soft, 
$14.50 to $14.75; No. 3 Foundry, $13.75 to $14; No. 4 
Foundry, $13 to $13.25; Gray Forge, $13 to $13.25. 

Steel Rails.—The situation is entirely unchanged. The 
Lackawanna mill at Scranton, Pa., will probably stop 
operations some time in October, in order to move the 
greater part of the machinery to the great new works at 
Buffalo. The company will probably be out of the mar- 
ket until early next summer. We quote $28 for Stand- 
ard Sections, $32 to $32.50 for Girder Rails, and $22 to 
$23 for Relayers. We quote Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.85c.; 
Splice Bars, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; Square Track Bolts, 2.35¢c. 
to 2.40c., and Hexagon Bolts, 2.45c. to 2.50c., at mill. 





June 13, 1903 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of new con- 
tracts has not been large lately, and the market is rather 
quiet. There has been some complaint lately of some 
low figures made by contractors of Structural Iron and 
Steel. We quote as follows at tidewater: Beams, Chan- 
nels and Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; 
Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85¢.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c.; 
Sheared Steel Plates are 1.80c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.90c. 
to 1.95c. for Flange, 2c. to 2.05c. for Fire Box. Charcoal 
Iron Plates are held at 2.25c. for C. H. No. 1, 2.75e. for 
Flange, and 3.25c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.57e. 
to 1.60c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.6214c, to 1.65c., and Hoops, 
1.90¢c. to 2c., base, on dock. 
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Metal Market. 


NEw York, June 12, 1901. 

Pig Tin.—-The market during the week has fluctuated 
heavily. On the 6th it advanced to 28.75c. for spot, which 
price was retained until the 10th, when a decline to 
28.30c. occurred. On the 11th, the market reacted to 
28.9214c. and closed to-day easy at 28.75c. to 28.80c. Late 
futures were very weak, September being offered at 28c., 
October at 27.871%4c. and November at 28.75c. The Lon- 
don market has fluctuated in about the same proportion 
as ours here. At the close to-day spot was quoted at 
£131 7s. 6d. and futures at £126 10s. Statistically, the 
metal has not changed for the better. The figures show 
that during the 12 months ended May 31, 1901, new sup- 
plies were 6676 tons larger than in the corresponding 
period of last year, while deliveries were 2202 tons small- 
er. To-day’s Billiton sale went at an average of £126 
15s., c.i.f. Holland. The enormous stocks of unsold Banca 
Tin in Holland are attracting attention. After the sale 
of about 2500 tons on May 30, there was still on hand, on 
June 1, 8187 tons, as against 4187 tons at the same time 
last year, and 3353 tons two years ago. The consumptive 
demand here is very slow, the movement of Tin both in 
London and New York being almost entirely speculative. 





Copper.—The market here is without change of any 
kind. Very little new business has been done, while 
the export demand is practically nil. Prices remain 
firm at last week’s figures—viz., 17c. for Lake Superior 
for home consumption, and 165¢c. for Electrolytic and 
Casting Copper. The exports for the month up to 
llth inst. amounted to only 2832 tons, which shows 
that the European demand is falling off again. The 
London market fluctuated very slightly during the 
week, closing at £69 5s. for spot and £69 13s. 9d. for 
future delivery. Best Selected declined 15 shillings, 
closing at £74 15s. 


Pig Lead.—No change has taken place in this metal. 
Buying is conducte4 on a conservative scale and prices 
are firmly maintained by the American Smelting & 
Refining Company at 4.37%4c for Desilverized, New 
York, and 4.32%4c., St. Louis. The St. Louis market is 
reported firm. London prices are unchanged at £12 6s. 
3d. for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.—The market for Spelter is quite dull and 
rather easy in tone. Spot is quoted at 3.95c. to 4c., 
shipments from the West being readily obtainable here 
at 3.95c. The St. Louis market is dull and nominal 
at 3.80c. The price of Spelter in London has declined 
2s. 6d. to £17 7s. 6d. 

Antimony.—There has been no change in this mar- 
ket. Prices are stendy at 8%c. for Hallett’s and 10\c. 
for Cookson’s. 

Nickel.—This metal is sti strong and scarce, 60c. be- 
ing quoted for lots not covered by yearly contract. 

Quicksilver—Is uncharged. Prices quoted here are 
$51 per flask of 76% Ibs. for lots of 50 flasks or more. 
The London market is unehanged at £9 2s. 64d. 

Tin Plate.—The situation in this market is un- 
changed. The demand keeps up in good volume and de- 
liveries on contracts are very heavy, sufficing to absorb 
the whole of the current output of the mills. Plates for 
spot or early future delivery are scarce and hard te ob- 
tain. The American Tin Plate Company are quoting de- 
liveries until October 1 on a basis of $4.19 per box of 
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Standard 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, and $4 per box, 
f.o.b. mills. The market for Welsh Plates has advanced 
sharply to 13 shilling 6 pence for IC Bessemer Cokes, 
Swansea. 
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Pig Iron Production 


Still Increasing. 
Stocks Decline Further. 





The returns of the blast furnaces show that there has 
been a further increase in the active productive capacity. 
Stocks have again declined, thus showing that consump- 
tion is coping with the enormous make. It should be 
stated, however, that this does not appear to be uniform, 
geographically. The Central West has drawn further 
upon its moderate supplies. In the South some of the 
furnaces are carrying a little more stock, while others 
have reduced the amount of iron on hand. It is in the 
Eastern district where somewhat noteworthy accumula- 
tions are taking place. 

The weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast on June 
1 compares as follows with that of the preceding periods: 


Capacity 
Furnaces per week: 

in blast. Gross tons 

252 314,505 

256 301.125 

250 296.676 

248 292,899 

245 278.258 

233 250,351 

211 228,846 

Ww 215,304 

213 223,169 

228 231,778 

240 244,426 

234 283,413 

293 296,376 

292 293,850 

291 289,482 

: 293 292,643 

February 1......... keseene* SnEeWe: waweuenneiiaees 296 298,014 
GE Bikccks « céccee Net ehehidecascatickenne vue 280 294,186 
December 1, 1899....... bad xendnbnsekegeseeasenne 283 296,959 
PE Einknednincecccrenseasuseee cindeveksuane 277 288,522 
265 278,650 
257 267,335 
244 267 672 
237 263,363 
220 251,062 
217 250,095 
205 245,746 
192 228,195 
195 237,639 


cuneiae 200 243,516 
The snail of the a and euthoneite furnaces at 
the beginning of the month was as follows: 


_Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast June 1, 1901. 

















ad ' a pe) 
ae oe ee oe 
AS a se $a Ss 
Location of furnaces. gz 4 gt Su a* 
sS sc = a Leo 2 x 
& Zz ) 1% o 
New York 13 4 5,027 9 | 6,057 
New Jersey.... 8 3 2,008 | 5 2,695 
Spiegel 3 3 571 0 0 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley.......... cakes 24 16 9,468 8 4,919 
a icxcuscnseecanenes<se = 1 135 0 0 
Schuylkill Valley............. | 13 10 7,800 8 1,275 
Upper Susquehanna.......... 2 1 1,162 1 836 
Lower Segueies.. bedeasawes 9 5 4,968 4 1,581 
Spiegel. LTS, 1 487 0 0 
Lebanon Valiey hiaekadenes | 12 12 9,215 0 0 
Pittsburgh District........... 32 28 69,305 4 7,2 
OS CES 1 1 2,450 0 | 0 
ghenango abe GREE 25 13 19,784 2 1,728 
Weeieaet Pennsylvania........ | 21 a — : $415 
Rar Aiea EES 1 7 ( 
Vand 00.8 *¢enedesece oe 5 4 6,381 1 1,200 
Wheeling District 9 9 13,782 0 
Ohio : 
Mahoning Valley.............. 15 15 30,788 0 0 
Central and Northern,........ 14 12 23,899 2 2,200 
Hocking ee: Gauaabaced és 2 2 485 0 0 
H g anecece 13 8 4,543 5 1,607 
SE Siuecee eee aae 15 15 30,457 0 0 
Serres 1 1 860 0 0 
ais want kkk dabaniedece ee 1 0 0 1 763 
Me, (ak das shbbuvinins Gonna 5 3 3,548 2 1,176 
SN  iiieh a 6 iitn nude am eb awn 1 0 0 1 570 
_ | “eae euiee es 2 2 2,881 0 0 
The South 
Virginia . 21 13 7,003 8 4,468 
Kentucky . 5 3 95 2 1,370 
Alabama 36 25 24,701 11 6,300 
Tennessee 15 9 649 | 6 2,827 
hl ea only 1 0 0 1 450 
North Carolina.... 2 0 0 2 437 
TORI: covcccconddunsne cocce. | 829 | WBZ | 306,901 | 97 53,549 
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the coke and anthracite furnaces stands as follows in 
gross tons: 


Number Capacity 
in blast. per week 





June 1, SO iisiadebedebds vesshtkcanannswsauevadaing 232 306,991 
233 293,915 

225 288,766 

222 284 825 

214 278,258 

201 243,254 

179 222,067 

171 207,381 

182 214,921 

197 223,551 

209 236,131 

252 274,921 

266 288,771 

7 286,956 

262 281,644 

264 285,596 

264 290,010 

250 286,729 

253 289,448 

248 281,409 

241 272,428 

NE Si siccaviesvndankeeewsne hibinyeceexten Sa 261,670 
ME Bipcexés. Gddndscsancenenetieniaeadusnedes 222 261,483 
oe Pre err en earn 217 257,345 
TT eae sacws oon icbenbwenanadceees haitee note 204 249,119 
8 SEE RE 197 245,249 
MINAS dc vinrasuieapavceneedoanenitasncdeuuegtvacanns 188 240,969 
SITE Rw ntniarae ce: bininnemidtnandandavnmeiiweie ks ac elt 175 223,865 
UN cenkinktaencaniasiont: aacwadaenaaebaD 178 232,672 


The condition of the charcoal furnaces at the begin- 
ning of the month was as follows: 
Charcoal Furnaces in Blast June 1, 1901. 








sa 2 2 a 
~ 2 = ~® Ss ad 
- 23 = Ses — ir) Se 
Location of furnaces. at | & ie ro) eR 
Ss. Ss = = 
35 Ss z= Ss ao 
a |2 5 Zz © 
New England. .............ccesee 7 3 29 i 360 
OE CS ee 3 ( 0 3 650 
so eee 13 0 13 574 
DENIS cide ed deuessaniiwe j 1 132 3 336 
I io? “coos palinwavied seine 3 0 0 3 190 
Sac” ata ica a aawleaints aainlac 8 4 224 4 zs 
Ran 3 0 0 3 200 
Tennessee 4 2 633 2 280 
Ge rtwistcccn dabesbeseeans 4 2 735 2 333 
I 6 oe nd: 4 cei x Alwatmaian 3 3 1,096 0 0 
Michigan, Missouri and Wiscon 
ME SObbepiecticeccasdeesacens 11 7 1,405 4 949 
MR ichtn-in i 6 -omiidasenimene 4 0 0 4 901 
OM ivnckoscisicewrncs penn 67 22 7,514 45 5,046 


As compared with previous months the record of 
active charcoal furnaces stands as follows: 


Furnaces Capacity 
in blast. per week. 








St ee ee cee Le ee a er 22 7514 
ond win nls we Ruebabawe s GhieaewenaneremadaReeekee 23 7,210 
ES fac Sear daticn ah au ebd a dikdu ln alae ei aagwsaeewne 25 7,910 
March 1.....0.0. 26 8,074 
PRY Bain 54. 5dn ne -nanuecitdcceetididvecessanaetas 31 8,325 
January 1 . 2 7,097 
December 1, “1900 4 , 32 6,779 
November 1......... iow inninnal iene 80 7,923 
i. <cccence. salcuamutitnenssanee@aeieesets 31 8,248 
SE inn cine -Konciduncqumeacdenedul dinenteeus 31 8,227 
Riki's < hen peetadnaseaiiaiaaan een cmmnennwe 31 8,295 
32 8,492 

27 7,605 

25 6,894 

29 7,338 

29 7,047 

32 8,004 

30 7,457 

30 7,511 

29 7,118 

25 6,222 

24 5,665 

22 6,189 

20 6018 

16 4,943 

20 4,846 

17 4,777 

. 16 4,330 

February 1.. bietatnadevinkmaunasncntes: 26 4,967 
de, CS neseeesesdences eheeiandee osee 20 6,026 


Among the Coke furnaces which have started in 
during May are Union at Buffalo, at the conclusion 
of the strike; Keystone of the Thomas Iron Company, 
Fannie in the Shenango Valley, Aurora on the lower 
Susquehanna, and No. 3 Mingo, the new furnace of the 
National Steel Company. The following furnaces were 
blown out or banked during May: Allentown Iron 
Works, and Everett, in Pennsylvania; River, at Cleve- 
land; Minerva, in Wisconsin, and one Crozer, one Alice 
and one North Birmingham in the South. 


Furnace Stocks. 


The position of furnace stocks, sold and unsold, as re- 
ported to us, was as below on June 1, the same fur- 
naces being represented as in former months. This does 
not include the holdings of the steel works producing 
their own iron: 
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Stocks. Jan.1, Feb.1. Mar.1. Aprilil. Mayi1. Junel. 
Anthracite and 
Coke. ....... 489,450 483,528 455.840 398,712 368,251 388,618 
Charcoal....... 69,213 73,286 «80,603 = 78,163 = 75.087 | —s_ 78,910 
Totals .. .. 558.663 586,764 536,443 476,875 488,288 407,723 


Warrant Stocks. 
‘he American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company 
report the following stocks: 


Stocks. Jan.1. Feb. 1. Mar. 1. Aprill. May 1. Junel. 
Coke and An- 
thracite... 15,000 13,000 12,600 12,000 10,000 9,700 
Charcoal ....... 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 
| eae 16.400 14,400 14,000 13,400 11,400 = 11.100 


————— = 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


Reports from Philadelphia state that it is admitted 
by officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company that 
that corporation have purchased an interest in the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company. Some of the reports state pos- 
itively that control has been acquired. Advices, however, 
indicate that while the Pennsylvania Railroad are proba- 
bly members of the syndicate who have taken the hold- 
ings of Drexel & Co. as underwriters of the new organ- 
ization plan, the railroad company do not hold the con- 
trol. The Pennsylvania Railroad many years since 
owned a considerable part of the capital stock of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, but are supposed to have 
disposed of it. There is, therefore, nothing novel in the 
new relation between the two companies. Reports from 
Philadelphia state that the identity of the other parties 
who purchased from Drexel & Co. is still a mystery, and 
in some quarters a flat denial is made of the report that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company have acquired an 
interest. 


A Test of a Wire Cable. 


A number of prominent engineers, chiefly those em- 
ployed by large office buildings, examined the cables of 
elevator No. 1 of the Bank of Commerce Building, St. 
Louis, at the invitation of the A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Company, who are the manufacturers in America of the 
patent flattened strand wire rope. It was done in order 
to decide whether the oval center of the five strands cut 
the inside wires. The examination proved that the wires 
were not even indented by the oval or flattened strand. 
after a service of five and one-half years. This rope is 
an English invention, and some years ago the firm se- 
cured the sole right of American manufacture. Critics 
attacked the design on the ground that the flat center 
would cut the inside wires, leaving the outside in good 
condition, thus making it dangerous. The fact is that 
the flattened strand causes all of the outside wires to 
rest evenly on pulleys or wheels, and to the claim that this 
would give 150 per cent. more service than any round 
strand wires no refutation could be made. 

Some days since it was discovered that some of the 
outside strands were broken, and a new cable was ordered. 
The manufacturers decided that a searching investigation 
would demonstrate whether or not the patent strand 
cuts the inside wires, and the invited engineers cut the 
cable all to pieces in a fruitless endeavor to find a flaw. 
Even at the point where, through constant wear, the 
outside strands had parted, the inside strands were per- 
fect. 

ars ae 

Mrs. Philip D. Armour has added a sum of $250,000 
to the $1,000,000 recently given by her son and herself 
to the Armour Institute of Chicago, in memory of her 
husband. With the latest gift two new buildings are 
to be erected. One will be the Armour Memorial 
School of Engineering and the other will be occupied 
as a workshop, which, according to the plans, will be 
one of the finest shops in the country. The purpose of 
Mrs. Armour and the trustees of the Armour Institute 
is to make it the foremost engineering college in the 
country. 


A Board of Trade has been organized at Beaver 
Falls, Pa. J. 8. Louthan is president, W. S. Cook, sec- 
retary, and H. C. Purviance, treasurer. 
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OBITUARY NOTES. 


WILLIAM StTEwakrrt, president of the Danville Foun- 
dry Company of Danville, Ill, died on May 29 at his 
home in that town after a brief illness. Mr. Stewart 
was born in Scotland in 1840 and came to this country 
when 21 years of age, having learned the machinists’ 
trade in his native land. In 1877 he established a foun- 
dry and machine shop at Danville, which grew to im- 
portance. Mr. Stewart retired from the active control 
of the business two years ago. 

THOMAS MoxHaM, son of A. J. Moxham, general 
manager of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, was 
killed on June 15 by falling under a train of cars at 
the company’s mills at Sydney, N. 8S. He was 25 years 
old and was recently married. 

Tuomas J. OBENCHAIN, a member of the Todd-Oben- 
chain Machine Company of Indianapolis, Ind., died sud- 
denly from apoplexy on June 1, aged 42 years. 

C. C. JEROME, president of the Jerome Metallic Pack- 
ing Company of Chicago, died recently at Nauheim, Ger- 
many, where he had gone for his health. 

C. P. PopPpENHEIM, a prominent hardware merchant 
of Charleston, S. C., died suddenly at his residence in 
that city on May 30. Mr. Poppenheim had been iden- 
tified with the hardware business of the South for 35 
years. 

siuaneecstaecilatalibilinistediahisiae 

The Colonial Steel Company.—PitTTssurcH, Pa., 
June 12, 1901.—(By Telegraph.)—The Colonial Steel Com- 
pany, recently organized in Pittsburgh by James W. 
Brown and others, are to erect a large crucible and open 
hearth steel plant at Monaca, have bought additional 
ground, and will probably build a larger plant than was 
at first intended. 

ee 

The Iron Wage Scale.—Pitrspurcn, Pa., June 12, 
1901.—(By Telegraph.)—The first conference between the 
manufacturers and the Wage Committee of the Amal- 
gamated Association will be held in Cleveland on Tues- 
day, June 18. The Republican Iron & Steel Company 
will be represented by W. E. Taylor, J. C. Corns and G. 
Watson French. The American Steel Hoop Company 
will be represented by James H. Nutt, I. W. Jenks, gen- 
eral superintendent, and Milton Coombs, assistant su- 
perintendent. At this meeting the scale governing pud- 
dling and bar iron mills will be taken up. 

CES a 

The Antwerp Ivory Market.—George F. Lincoln, 
Consul-General at Antwerp, reports: “The second 
quarterly sale was held on May 1, the ivory offered 
and sold being as follows: 


Kongo : Pounds. Pounds. 
ery 95,431 OO er ree 1,631 
EE caus k enw wean ae 3,344 Mozambique .......... 5,320 

DOE 64s ov sa cen daw 21,690 BRPRTERER occ vcsoceres 143 

CS kc cvuesekwi nee 13,087 Er 26 

I. bc wiv andes ame 11,278 Hippopotamus tusks.... 185 


eee 154,955 
“The sales for the same quarter in the two pre- 
ceding years were 208,312 pounds in 1900 and 173,056 
pounds in 1899. The bidding was extraordinarily 


active, and the prices paid for heavy and medium , 


weight tusks showed an increase of 96 cents and $1.44 
per 2.2046 pounds, particularly for the Kongo varieties. 
For the soft ivory of all sources the rise was still more 
marked, the price in instances having advanced by 
$1.73 per 2.2046 pounds. Prices for tusks for bangles 
and balls rose 19.3 to 38.6 cents per 2.2046 pounds for 
the over sizes, and 19.3 cents for the heavy weights 
of the same variety. The stock on hand amounts to 
242,500 pounds. The third quarterly sale is to take 
place on July 30 next.” 
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A New Open Hearth Steel Plant.—The Alan Wood 
Company of Conshohocken, Pa., of which Howard Wood 
is president, will erect an open hearth steel plant at once. 
The firm, who were founded in 1856, have developed the 
plant until now the salable product is 30,000 tons of iron 
and steel sheets and 5000 tons of bar iron per annum. 
A new sheet train was put in operation on March 1. 
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Cap’! Issued. Thursday. Friday. 
$10,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Com.... - 5% 5 - 5% 
20,000,000 Am, Bicycle Co., Pref.... , 
10,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Bonds... ..... ware 
29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Com. 29 -29% 295%-30% 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref.§. 85 -85% 8454-8514 


ee) Ca er 
15,000,000 Bethlehem Steelft....... 238%-24% 24%-24% 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Phila.*..... ...... -47 
16,000,000 Cambria Steel**......... 291%-31% 3074-31% 
17,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 102 -104 101%-102% 
24,410,900 Crucible Steel, Com...... ......  secves 
24,399,500 Crucible Steel, Pref......  ccscce  cecvecce 
1,975,000 Diamond State Steel|i§§.. 3% 4 3%4- 3% 


15,000,000 International Pump, Com. 404%-40% 
12,500,000 International Pump, Pref. 82 -82% 
11,000,000 International Silver...... - 6% 
10,750,000 Penna., new, Com., Phila. 48 -50 

16,500,000 Penna., new, Pref., Phila.§ 86 -89% 


4614-48 
89 -89% 


12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Com...... 45%,-46% 4514-46 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref...... -8614 86 -865¢ 
27,191,000 Repub. Iron & Steel, Com. 19 -19% 1914-20 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref. 75 -75% 75 -75% 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & 1., Com ...... 37 
6,700,000 Sloss-Sheffield S.&1.,Pref.§ ......  c.seee 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron.... 59%4-60% 5914.60 
1,500,000 Tidewater Steellj......... 7%- 8 - 8 


506,473,400 U. S. Steel Co., Com.|/||}... 50 -51%4 50 -51 
508,486,300 U.S. Steel Co., Pref.|j||... 9814-9954 98%-9914 
1,500,000 Warwick I. & S.|]........ ah, stan 





QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING JUNE i£, 1901. 


Preferred stocks 7% cumulative unless otherwise stated. ¢7% Non-Cu. §§ New stock. | Par $10. {t Par $50. $1 paid in. 
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Closing 


Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. quotations. Sales 
5% - 5 D D 1,100 

26 ah 100 

29%, - 305, 29 -30% 0%4-31% 1%-32% 31% 69,111 
S5\ 84 84%, 84%%-85% Sd, 86%, S614 11.250 

23 23%-23% ; 4.286 

ae agen i9 ae muwe ere 470 
30 -31% 31 -31% 3114-3114 31yY 86,403 

101 101%-101% 9914-10074 9914-115 108 _ 27,000 

olf Oo - 4 : 3lg- 4 4 33,095 

101, 10 -40% 10-40%, 40 -41 41 2,600 

SOS : 81% R2% 82% 700 

o% - 614 Sa ; 1.500 

55 504-54 errr ‘ 2.300 

S9 -89%4 88%-891, si. nk. or 4.443 

15-45% 44 -45 45 -45% 4414-45% 447% 5,300 
-864, -85% 86 -86% 86 -86% 86% 3,000 
19-191, 19 -19% 19 -19%4 1914-20% 20 14,100 
7514-76 75 -75%4 T544-T5% 75%4-77 76% 8.000 
Merete -a*ates 36%-37 37 -38 37% SOO 
ioekes ‘#6209800 | -Seewen 81 -83 81 200 
5914 58 -59 60 59 -64% 63 19,000 

ear es ee - 7% er 3,928 
1814-50 47%%-4914 49 -504%4 48-4956 49 403,500 
9714-987 967%4.-9814 98K-991¢ 9814-9856 981% 88,555 
a eee wale 322 


Authorized 


Capital $550.000.000 Common ; $555.000,000 Preferred ; * Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paid in. +6 ¢ guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia 


sales by telegraph. 


Bonded Indebtedness: American Bicycle Co., $10,000.(00 sinking fund gold debentures 5 ¢: Cambria Iron Co., $2.000.000 6 ¢ detenture 
20-year bonds, 1917, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co.; Diamond Stute Steel Co , property leased from Diamond State Steel 
Co. at 4 ¢ on $1,000.00, $6.25 on Steel stock paid in, $1 25 called for June Ist, totais capital $2,(00,000 ; Tennessee C., I. & R. R. Co., $8,867,000 6 4. 
$1,114,000 7 ¢. $1.000.000 7 < cu. pref.: Pennsylvania Steel. $1.000.000 5 ¢ Steelton Ist, 1917. $2.000,000 5 Sparse w’s Point Ist, 1922, $4,000,000 


consolidated, both plants; Bethlehem Iron, $1,351,000 5 ¢ maturing 1907, interest and principal guaranteed 


yy Bethlehem Steel Co.; Republie 


Iron & Steel, none ;: Warwick Ircn & Steel, none: Colorado Fuel & Iren Co., Col. Fuel Co Gen. Mort 6% $8°0.(C0, Col. Coal & Iron Con. Mort., 
6 & $2,810,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5 ¢ $2,308,000, also outstanding $2.000.000 preferred stock; Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. Co.. SlossI & 8S. 
first mortgage 6 ¢. $2.000.(C0, Sloss I. & S. general mortgage 4% <¢ $2,000,000. U.S. Steel Corporation $304.000.000 5 ¢ gold bonds, also Am. 
S. & W. Co. $120.656. Federal Steel Co. $9,822,000 Illinois § ¢. $7.417,000 E. J.& E.R. R. 5%, $1,€00.000 Johnson 6 ¢, $6,732,000 D. & 1. R. R. R. 5 4. 
$1,000,000 24d D. & 1. R. R. R. 6 ¢, $10,000 land grant D. & I. R. R_ R.5 4; National Steel $2,561,000 6 ¢. 








Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The week has been one of varied and sensational 
rumors concerning different steel concerns, East and 
West, and their relation to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. We refer to some of these elsewhere. The 
Bethlehem Steel transaction was, according to reliable 
information, closed ten days since. The Pennsylvania 
Steel situation is shrouded in a cloud of conflicting ru- 
mors. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron had a sensational jump this 
afternoon, advancing heavily in a few minutes. 

sid. Asked. 


i ls Se PE. ¢ bs 5 Kea ee we She Wielks Obes 145 152 
eT ree ee ie Tee 140 
Cramn’s GRIPVerE MOG. cc i cede cccccces sac, Sie aol 85 
Dominion Iron & Steel Coinpany................. 3% 4 
Empire Iron & Steel, common................--. 6 8 
Empire Iron & Steel, preferred...............+... 35 40 
National Enam. & St., common.................. 21 23 
National Enam. & St., preferred.............+.. 84 86 
I i eset hae ws bdo. a Ske 006k ee Baa gee 4% 4% 
ee OS Ci ac tnwck nas ereeeeweer's 32 33 
Geis Televaber: BOONES 5 iis otc aeieecececces 924%, 93% 
Pentt.. & WRIGREG,  WOOTSETO «o's 0 vic cccsccucevccen 85 90 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common........... 74 814 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred......... 39 40% 
Ws We WOUNII hE ds CVE See e veececreseceidecsae 119 ‘i 
ee ce ata es ncewtnda kee es okies 8% 9 
i Oe Be a Rs nt kok hea cae areers se cees 50 51 
H. B. Worthington, preferred... ....ccccccscccess 110 113 
American Can Company, common................ 26% 27 
American “an Company, preferred............... 70% 76% 


The annual report of the Barney & Smith Car Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, shows an increase in net 
earnings of $375,000 and a total surplus on hand of 
$300,000. The company now have on their books and 
in progress of construction business aggregating $2,500,- 
000, and are employing 1800 men. 

Wolf Brothers & Co. of Philadelphia and New York 
are offering for sale at 10214 and accrued interest $150,- 
000 first mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds of the Warwick 
Iron & Steel Company. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company.—A statement 


was issued on Tuesday by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Company showing, approximately, the business of 
the company for the quarter ended May 31, 1901. The 
statement is as follows, the corresponding figures for the 
May quarter of 1900 being added for purposes of com- 
parison: 


(May estimated.) 











1901. 1900. 
Earnings from operations.............. $241,032 $411,700 
Less depreciation and charges to extraor- 
dinary repair and renewal fund....... 29,481 39,365 
fe a oe ee eer area ere $211,551 $372,335 
Legal and bond expense, proportion of in- 
surance and depreciation in dwellings 
a” ee ae eee =" awe 
Pe Puaewe auth hw are Wale see meee wid $372,335 
Meermed interests. oc. ccccvccceeccG G4 
PROMOITION GF tOSGG. . 26. csvcinn 6,825 
—— 57,469 55,646 
Ce ee oo0e ee $43,760 $316,688 
Dividend for quarter............. ... 114,000 114,000 
Nth a sik du Weodio sbi are bial ae eed. «Gs $29,760 $202,688 
*Surplus carried over February 28 452,397 194,500 
ol $482,157 $397,188 


*After payment of dividend. 
The net earnings for five quarters have been approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Quarter— Net earnings 
PS: DOs wéawnd wolxde nd ahaa ee Medan $369,561 
Nn ira bari ares acetic at dw. '6sts n'a ite 4h ah Samana 372,335 
a a al arn aie ar gt my, i'n sd OO ad 172,375 
I, SRM ooo ot nd iri dk'd dh ealearare aes me ee 216,138 
Bey: BES Sou cneeaa hacen eweieae bad dedew we dan *201,229 





*After special deductions for depreciation. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock of the company wus declared, payable 
July 1. 

Dividends.—A dividend of 4 per cent. has been de- 
clared on the common stock of the International Steam 
Pump Company out of the profits of the year ended 
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March 31, 1901, payable in equal quarterly installments 
of 1 per cent. each on July 1, October 1, 1901, and Jan- 
uary 1, April 1, 1902. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the preferred stock. 

The Otis Elevator Company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on their preferred 
stock. 

The National Steel Company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on their preferred 
stock, payable June 29. Books close June 19 and reopen 
July 1. 





The New York Machinery Market. 


New YorE, June 12, 1901. 

Effects of the machinists’ strike are now beginning to 
show themselves in the machinery market. In several 
lines a scarcity is becoming apparent, and, especially as 
far as Western built tools are concerned, it is the mer- 
chant with a well filled storehouse that is fortunately 
situated. 

Owing to the fact that the shops of the builders of 
heavy machine tools at Philadelphia, Plainfield, and 
Hamilton are practically closed down on account of the 
strike, big tools are now at a premium. The production 
now is nil, and the stock lists are said to be exceedingly 
meager. Milling machines it is said are also becoming 
very scarce, as are grinders and punching and shearing 
machinery. Pumps are rather low in the ordinary sizes, 
as most of the shops are closed down and the stocks 
have been well drawn on since the inauguration of the 
strike. Such is also the case with engines, especially 
those of the high speed class. 

Tools built in the New England section other than the 
Naugatuck Valley are coming to the rescue of some cus- 
tomers, as the strike has not obtained a strong foothold 
in that locality. 

On all sides the belief is expressed that the backbone 
of the strike is practically broken, owing to the unanim- 
ity with which the employers are organizing and the 
weakness that the men are showing in many sections, 
owing to the inability of the union to pay the promised 
strike benefits. 

Business during the past week has picked up some- 
what in the way of small orders. Nothing very large has 
gone through, and the number of inquiries has decreased 
somewhat. 

While there have been no changes in prices reported, 
one of the prominent Liberty street machine tool mer- 
chants intimates that one of his concerns are to advance 
prices within a few days. 

There is another fairly large railroad shop deal under 
way. Extensive additions are contemplated by the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Company to their shops at 
Roanoke, Va. Besides a large amount of wood and metal 
working machinery, the company will install a 600 horse- 
power electric plant, including also the boilers and en- 
gines. There is to be a new machine shop, car shop, 
blacksmith shop, paint shop and power station. The 
complete list of the tools wanted is not completed, but 
estimates are being received on some. 

We are informed that the Baker & Shevlin Company 
of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., are having plans prepared 
for a new plant which is to consist of a machine shop, 
foundry forge shop and power station. The company 
build pulp and paper mill machinery and were recently 
incorporated, the old concern having been a partnership 
of Messrs. Baker & Shevlin. 

The bids opened at the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, on June 4 for supplies for 
the League Island Navy Yard, were as follows: 

Bidder 1. J. R. Stine & Co., 8 Ferry street, New York 
City. 

2. Hendy Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 

8. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty street, New 
York City. 

4. Acme Supply Company, 904 Girard avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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5. Wm. Sellers & Co., 1600 Hamilton street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

6. Fay Belting Company, 3 Jacob street, New York, 
re a 

7. Graton & Knight Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass. 

8. Fayerweather & Ladew, 159 Houston street, New 
York City. 

9. National Leather Belting Company, 7 Ferry sireet, 
New York City. 

10. Charles A. Schieren, 45 Ferry street, New York 
City. 

11. Hudson Belting Company, 1 Eaton place, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

12. George V. Cresson Company, Eighteenth and 
Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

13. Bement-Miles Company, Twenty-first and Cal- 
lowhill streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

14. Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 

15. Charles Bond, 520 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

16. J. W. Cregar, Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

17. Page Belting Company, Concord, N. H. 

18. American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, 
Uhio. 

Class 1. One improved screw cutting engine lathe, 
32 inches swing, 24 feet bed complete; two improved 
screw cuting engine lathes, 16 inches swing, 12 foot 
bed complete—Bidder 3, $2130; 2, $3040; 16, $3040; 14, 
informal, bid on part of class; 18, informal, bid on part 
of class. 

Class 2. One 4000 pound single frame 
Bidder 13, $2895; 16, $3300; 3, $3300. 

Class 3. Leather belting as follows: 85 feet 18 
inches, double; 100 feet 12 inches, double; 125 feet 10 
inches, double; 100 feet:8 inches, double; 250 feet 7 
inches, double; 350 feet 6 inches, double; 50 feet 5 inches, 
double; 100 feet 4 inches, single; 300 feet 3 inches, single. 
Bidder 11, $853.25; 10, $953; 9, $958.85; 1, $991.98; 4, 
$998.40; 17, $1006.05; 7, $1100.68; 15, $1144.85; 16, $1222; 
8, $1255.62; 6, $1459.25. 

Class 4. Six pieces shafting, 16 feet long; two pieces 
shafting, 12 feet long; six couplings, internal clamp; 17 
Philadelphia pattern hangers; four fast collars; seven 
cast iron split pulleys and five wrought iron split pul- 


leys. Bidder 12, $394.14; 5, $417.65; 16, $450.13; 4, $457.06; 
15, $473.88. 
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A Subaqueous Tunnel. 


At the shipyard of Lewis Nixon, in Elizabethport, N. 
J., was launched on Saturday a subaqueous tunnel, built 
for a New York electrical company, which is the first 
of its kind that has been constructed. The tunnel is the 
invention of Knight & Lande of New York, who have 
patented it, Frederick M. Lande having designed the 
siructure and superintended its construction. It is cylin- 
drical in form, with two manholes on top, is 225 feet 
long, 12% feet in diameter, weighs about 1200 tons and 
is slightly curved at one end. Made of riveted steel, 
the outer shell is 4 inch thick, and there is an interior 
shell of riveted steel of the same thickness. Between 
both is a filling of concrete 15 inches in thickness. When 
The grillage 
work and saddles, which are part of its foundation. 
were attached to it when it took its plunge. 

The tunnel was towed to the Edison Company's new 
power station, at Thirty-ninth street and the East River, 
New York, where it will be sunk. It will rest on a foun- 
dation of piling and riprap built 23 feet under water. It 
will have to be adjusted on this to the nicety of 1-64 
inch, so as to be absolutely air tight. Its cost is about 

75,000. It is expected that the work of placing it in po- 
sition will take only three weeks. 


- 
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The Southern Industrial Association is holding its an- 
nual convention in Philadelphia, Pa., during the present 
week. Delegations from all portions of the South will 


be present, and topics of general and national interest 
will be discussed. 
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HARDWARE. 


HILE the report of the recent meeting of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, which we 





conclude in this issue, will be of interest to the members 
of that organization, which has the honor of being a 
pioneer in the great movement which has of late so 
greatly extended itself in both the jobbing and retailing 
branches of the trade, it is given such large space in our 
columns on account of its relations to the trade as a 
whole. The questions discussed by jobbers are neces- 
sarily of interest. both to the manufacturers and to the 
retailers. Manufacturers who produce the goods and 
the retailers who distribute them are thus kept advised 
as to the way in which trade questions are regarded by 
representatives of jobbing interests. It is not to be sup- 
posed that either the manufacturers or the final dis- 
tributers of the goods will be disposed to regard these 
questions precisely as do the jobbing trade, for each 
class will naturally look at conditions and problems in 
the light of thcir own interests. While it is not to be ex- 
pected that either class will find it feasible to adjust 
trade practices and usages to its own view, an intelligent 
appreciation of the position and the claims of those in 
other departments of trade will be valued by those who 
look broadly at these subjects, and who in the necessary 
conflict of interests are seeking to secure their own ad- 
vantage as well as the rights and welfare of the portion 
of the trade with which they are directly identified. 





The discussion in regard to guaranteeing prices was 
one of the intcresting features of the meeting at Ashe- 
ville, referred to at length in our last issue and further 
covered in the following pages. After a prominent man- 
ufacturer had pointed out the unreasonableness and in- 
consistencies connected with the guaranteeing of prices 
in terms expressed or implied, the matter was taken up 
by representatives of tke jobbing interests, some of 
whom argued in favor of the practice. It is, however, 
significant and indicates the progress that is being made 
in the breadth of view taken by wholesale merchants 
that one of the members of the association took the posi- 
tion that the guaranteeing of prices is the source of 
speculation and demoralization in prices, and that it 
would be for the benefit of the whole trade, the jobbers 
included, if the custom were abolished. He maintained 
that in the finished goods, as is the usage of the trade in 
the raw material, every order placed should be an ab- 
solute contract and that the jobber should be obliged to 
take the goods bought at the price at which they were 
purchased, whether the market should advance or de- 
cline. The announcement of views of this tenor is indic- 
ative of the extension of sound business methods equi- 
table alike to buyer and seller. 





In a communication printed in another column a corre- 
spondent brings serious charges against some of the con- 
solidations of manufacturing interests on account of their 
lack of good business methods in their relations to the 
trade, and especially in the care of their correspendence. 
It is not to be presumed that our correspendent’s stric- 
tures are intended to apply to all the large consolidations, 
but so far as they are justified at all, they illustrate and 
enforce the fact that the personal element is too much 
eliminated in business relationships, and that there is 
too often a disregard of the courtesies and conventional- 
ties which should be observed between parties who have 
dealings with one another. 


This state of things, it is safe to assume, is tempo- 
rary, as representing a transitional condition. A concern 
prominently characterized by faulty business methods 
would in the long run be seriously handicapped in the 
race for trade. Proper treatment of customers, other 
things being equal, is necessary to continued success. 
Even great corporations, who may, to a large extent, con- 
trol the market for the time being, cannot afford to ignore 
this principle. 


The difficulty of giving detailed attention to the orders 
or inquiries of customers is obviously greatly increased 
with the bringing under one management of many large 
and separate interests, with the oftices remote from the 
manufacturing plants, among several of which orders 
are frequently divided. This touches, undoubtedly, one 
of the difficulties which lie in the way of great consol- 
idations. They gain in many respects, but lose in defi- 
niteness of personal contact and direction. The Board of 
Directors may determine the lines on which the business 
shall be conducted, but separate transactions in the ex- 
tent and multiplicity of the business are apt to be lost 
sight of. The development of a system which will per- 
fectly meet these requirements is not an easy or a simple 
thing. It must usually be an evolution rather than a new 
creation. It is not unlikely that the disadvantage to the 
manufacturers resulting from these limitations must be 
accepted as a permanent offset to advantages which at- 
tend the uniting of interests and the aggregating of 
plants. This loss will probably continue to be felt both 
in the operating of the plants and in relations witb 
customers. 


aie 
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Condition of Trade. 


Business with the jobbing trade continues active, but 





naturally with some diminution in volume as the season 
advances. It is, however, on the whole remarkably 
good. Manufacturers, as usual at this time of the year, 
find the demands of the trade relaxing somewhat, giv- 
ing them an opportunity in most lines to accumulate 
something of a stock and to get factories into shape. It 
is noticeable that many improvements or enlargements 
are contemplated or begun, as there is a feeling that 
business is to continue good, and manufacturers desire 
to be in a position to get their full share of it. The 
form labor matters are assuming induces an element of 
uncertainty. The tone of the market in prices may be 
described as steady rather than strong, with a confi- 
dence that no radical reductions are to be anticipated. 
Some lines are characterized by a decided firmness on 
account in some cases of difficulty in obtaining raw ma- 
terial. Export business shows a good deal of fiuctua- 
tion, according to the special conditions affecting the dif- 
ferent classes of goods, some kinds of Hardware going 
out in increased volume and others finding it difficult 
to hold some markets which within a year or two it has 
been feasible to enter. On the whole the variety of 
goods sent abroad is larger than ever and the volume 
and the general conditions are such as to make the out- 
look for business promising. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The Hardware sky is apparently without a cloud. 
Trade continues extremely active. This is believed to be 
the longest period of active business the Western Hard- 

vare trade has ever known. The improvements in the de- 
mand began last June, and reached proportions in August, 
which have been quite closely maintained ever since. 
No break occurred even in midwinter, when the inven- 
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tory season is usually expected to curtail the demands 
for goods. The movement now keeps up as though it 
would continue through the summer. The most glowing 
anticipations are entertained of fall business if the crops 
are fairly satisfactory. A very good start in this direc- 
tion has been made by winter wheat. Prices are steady, 
showing practically no variation either up or down. This 
has been the case for so long a period that buyers are 
becoming quite confident that no serious reductions are 
to be expected in the near future. The shortage in 
goods has by no means been relieved. Wire products 
are apparently as hard to get as a month since. Tin- 
ware and Enamel Ware and other Sheet Iron goods are 
discouragingly scarce, shortages appearing in a fresh di- 
rection every day or two. Heavy Hardware likewise 
shows no diminution in the volume of business. The 
machinists’ strike has cut off the consumption of certain 
classes of Steel, but an expansion in other directions has 
offset the trade thus lost. 








NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—There is a noticeable falling off in the 
demand for Wire Nails throughout Eastern portions of 
the country. In the West requirements appear to be 
about the same as for some time past. Quotations re- 
main unchanged as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
<diays, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Ee ee ar $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots.............. 2.35 
a es. ee ST OU, gn on anne ces scene vee 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 


New York.—While the local business in Wire Nails is 
fair, less activity is shown in demand. It is reported 
that some small manufacturers are soliciting business 
at lower figures than those asked by jobbers. Quota- 
tions are as follows: 

To retailers, carloads on dock... .........scccces sade 
I is as eae tie oe nei ae oie 2.60 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers of Wire Nails 
are not yet suffering from lack of business. Orders 
are coming in very freely, and from present prospects 
the trade will have no dull season this year. Jobbers 
ta a sustained demand from all classes of customers. 

Carload lots are quoted at $2.45, and small lots at $2.55, 
with a concession to $2.50 to best buyers. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails has fallen off a 
good deal, and at the present time is only fair. Mills 
are making prompt shipments. It is intimated there is 
some unevenness in prices of Wire Nails among the 
smaller trade. » netgear are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


ea $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.85 
ce pe ee eee 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 


Cut Nails.—A fair demand exists for Cut Nails. It is 
claimed that the market is more free from irregularities 
in price than for some time. The market is represented 
by the following quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the 
actual freight to point of destination, terms 60 days, or 
2 per cent. off in 10 days: 


cco cnn cheb Saas eae heehee e ane eawk ot $2.00 


ee - $2.05 to 2.10 

New York.—Local conditions in the Cut Nail market 
are unchanged. New York quotations for carload and 
less than carload lots are based on the above prices, to 
which Pittsburgh freight has been added: 


EE ee ee $2.13 
Less than carload lots on dock................... 2.18 
i Jo che. Ea ge Pah s Sa eee ee sane eeee 2.25 


Pittsburgh.—It is claimed the irregularities in prices 
of Cut Nails have almost entirely disappeared. Demand 
is only fair, and there is no trouble in getting prompt 
shipments from the mills. The market is represented by 
the following quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the ac- 
tual freight to point of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 
per cent. off in 10 days: 


Ue ak ne is le eee a kl a ae $2.00 
Pee Ce EON BOE. cices cenconvesvdenes $2.05 to 2.10 
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Barb Wire.—Requirements for Barb Wire are still 
large enough to keep the mills fully employed in filling 
orders. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................ $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............ . 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted.......... rere 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 8.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—It is extraordinary to find the 
demand for Barb Wire keep up so late in the season. 
Manufacturers, however, report that new orders con- 
tinue to be received in sufficient quantity to prevent them 
from catching up with contracts on their books. The lo- 
cal jobbers are mystified over the condition of their 
business, which breaks all precedent. Excuses are still 
taking the place of shipments to a great extent. Carload 
lots are quoted at $2.75 for Painted and $3.05 for Galva- 
nized. Less than carloads are quoted at $2.85 and $3.15, 
respectively, with a shading of 5 cents to the best trade. 


Pittsburgh—We note a continued active demand for 
Barb Wire and the mills are still doing their utmost to 
get Wire as fast as wanted by the trade. The market 
is very firm, but there is no change in prices. The lead- 
ing interest is shipping a good deal of Wire abroad. For 
domestic trade we quote: Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90 
in carload lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. Terms, 
60 days net, 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—There is little change in the Plain 
Wire market. Mills are making shipments somewhat 
more promptly. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 
days: 


Base sizes. 
Plain. Galv. 
Cie Be ee $2.25 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots...... 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots............... 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots...... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances. 


Nos. Galvanized, 
TE <anickos tes Minicuscss subavsadanseabaobssee kan $0.40 extra. 
Se #0. 05 advance over base ee Se 40 

| ere — | le Ue sen neon 40 * 
12 and 12%...... 15 se ss DC ceeueuesecs 40 * 
nee 25 os sad P. waguien diage 40 * 
Sci cthbbhesanonss 35 sad sed © vances enanken 40 * 
iss acoweanawh ew 45 sad oe Pe  echwenewien =m * 
RRS 55 os RC 7% 
DT scdevesntsseneus -70 “ os Et pia cana 100 * 
| eee ciacnee 85 wad “  Ubeanaebaa sen 125 * 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Continued heavy business in 
Plain Wire is the only report to be made under this 
head. Prices are unchanged but are firmly maintained. 
Carload lots are quoted at $2.40, base, and small lots 
from stock at $2.50, with $2.45 quoted to the best trade. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Plain Wire continues large, 
but the mills are catching up to some extent on back 
orders. The market is very firm and for domestic trade 
we quote: 


Plain. 
ee ee 2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots.............. 2.30 
De: TOCRTIOTS: Ee DOPNOOE BBs anne veccccccesccccecs 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots............. 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 
and 18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per 
eent. off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cordage.—The demand for Rope continues moderate, 
merchants only providing for immediate requirements. 
Some manufacturers are endeavoring to tone up the mar- 
ket regarding prices and report that concessions from 
general quotations are less frequently made, particularly 
on Manila Rope. The market is represemted by quota- 
tions. on the basis of 7-16 inch and larger, of 10% cents 
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per pound for Manila and 7% cents per pound for Sisal. 
These prices are frequently shaded % cent, and on Sisal 
occasionally 1% cent. 

Binder Twine.—Prices of Binder Twine are said to 
be fairly maintained by manufacturers generally. It is 
reported that only exclusive manufacturers are now mak- 
ing Twine, and that the proximity of the selling price to 
the cost of manufacture leaves little margin for cutting. 
If present conditions cuntinue it is intimated that prices 
of Twine are not likely to be lower. Some jobbers who 
bought Twine early in the season at lower than present 
figures are in 9 position to slightly undersell manufac- 
turers. If an urgent demand should deveiop as harvest 
works northward Inte buyers may be asked higher 
prices. General quotations, with a rebate of 4 cent in 
carload lots, f.o.b. Eastern factories, are as follows: 


White Sisal, 500 feet per pound..............0-- 8c. 
Standara. GOO Test Per MOUND... 6 ooisccsceccccesese 8c. 
BManiia. GOO fect DEF NOWRA: 66. c. cee cceccees 4 6 see 
Pure Manila, 650 feet per pound................. 11\4c. 


Glass.—The local Glass market continues dull, with 
no change in prices. It is reported that both combines 
will make final shipments on the jobbers’ last order in 
a short time, and that it is then likely that another ad- 
vance in prices will be made. From present indications 
it is expected that the manufacturers will be in better 
condition to supply the summer demand as far as assort- 
ment ,is concerned than they were for the same period 
last rear. Jobbers’ quetations for domestic Glass con- 
tinue without change, as follows. 


Discount. 
Less than car lots, from store.........seee. 80 and 20 % 
ee a ee errr S5and 5% 
ee ee eC ances res wee ee peepee 87 % 


These prices are for single or double strength, and cover 
the entire country. 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.—There is a fairly active 
demand for White Lead in Oil. No change is noted in 
quotations, which are as follows: In lots of 500 pounds 
and over, 6% cents; in lots of less than 500 pounds, 7 
cents per pound. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—It is reported that parties inter- 
ested in the Standard Oil Company have acquired a 
majority interest in the directorate of the American 
Linseed Company. It was announced about two weeks 
ago that the American Company had been absorbed 
by the Union Lead & Oil Company. The recent develop- 
ments further complicate the situation, and do not re- 
lieve the uncertain future of the Oil market. Business 
has improved for early delivery in accordance with 
requirements. Out of town brands of Raw Oil range 
in price from 59 cents to 60 cents per gallon, according 
to seller. City Raw is held at 61 to 62 cents, according 
to quantity. Boiled Oil is 2 cents per gallon advance 
on Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The Southern markets became 
somewhat weak during the last of the week, owing to 
large receipts, and values fell off in the local market 
in sympathy. Light stocks at this point and scarcity 
of freight room from the South have strengthened the 
market and have brought prices up to within % cent 
of last week’s quotations. The market is strong, and 
quotations, according to quantity, are as follows: 34% to 
35 cents for Southerns, and 35% to 36 cents for machine 
made barrels. 


— 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the Michigan Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association will hold a meeting at the 
Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, Wednesday, June 12, to make 
final arrangements for the State convention, which will 
be held in that city August 14 and 15. 


ii 
—_— 








F. L. Haines has bought out the Hardware business 
formerly conducted under the style of F. L. Haines & 
Co., Garner, Iowa. 


Correspondence. 


BUSINESS METHODS OF SOME LARGE 
CONSOLIDATIONS. 


To the Editor: ‘The remarks in your issue of the 30th 
ult. in regard to the “ real loss ” sustained by the trade in 
the severing of the personal relations which ex- 
isted between buyers and sellers under the old condi- 
tions will undoubtedly be agreed to by every one of your 
readers. It is a loss which can only be appreciated by 
those who have been connected in this way for a num- 
ber of years; and while it may be regarded by many 
as merely a sentimental loss, it is really much more than 
this. 

The big corporations who have suceeded the indi- 
vidual owner and manufacturer have their advantages, 
scme of which you have indicated; but they do not lie 
along the line suggested by the following, ‘“ Things move 
along with the precision of a well ordered mechanism. 
Inquiries are answered, orders accepted and shipments 
made in accordance with a carefully devised system.” 
If there is any place in the administration of these gi- 
yrantic consolidations which has proved a‘ flat failure, it 
is just where you seem to have found ‘a well ordered 
mechanism” and “a carefully devised system.” In- 
stead of letters being answered, orders accepted and 
shipments made as you have indicated, the very reverse 
of this obtains. I venture to assert that if you could get 
at the experience of all the smaller manufacturers who 
rely upon these companies for their raw material, and 
all of the larger Hardware dealers who buy of the same 
corporations, they would tell you substantially what 
follows: 

It is almost impossible to get definite answers to cor- 
respondence except in the way of quotations. You can- 
not find out when shipments will be made, and it is rare 
to have them made as agreed. Promises are made but 
to be broken. Delays of all kinds are more certain than 
the tax gatherer, and next only to death. Telegrams 
are left unanswered from 24 to 458 hours, and are some- 
times replied to by letter two or three days after the 
sending. Even explicit agreements made over the tele- 
phone in regard to shipments are not fulfilled. Many let- 
ters are not answered at all, and to many only vague 
and indefinite replies are made. This kind of treatment 
has been growing so bad that it is the one thing that 
merchants and manufacturers talk of when they meet, 
as it is now worse than in previous years, the service be- 
coming iess efficient ever since these great consolida- 
tions began. 

The reason for this is inherent in the system. Under 
the individual management of the smaller concerns, out 
of which the larger ones have grown, there were gen- 
erally one or two men in charge of the office, who kept 
in close enough touch with the whole run of affairs to be 
able to reply promptly and definitely to correspondence. 
Under the new order it has become necessary to subdi- 
vide all the work, and to create innumerable depart- 
ments to care for it. Each of such departments looks 
after its own affairs, and knows little or nothing about 
the affairs of the rest. This division of labor in the large 
company does not coincide accurately with the division 
of labor among their customers. The inquiries from the 
latter canrot be replied to promptly by the clerk in an 
office in New York or Chicago, while the mill is in Pitts- 
burgh or Joliet. He must first hear from the manager 
at the mill before he can even reply to that part of which 
he has charge, and refer other parts of the letter to some 
one else, who may have to do likewise. Hence as the 
system of office management has grown more definite 
and complex the service has grown worse, until it has 
now reached a condition that is becoming positively un- 
bearable. 

Some relief must soon be found for this state of af- 
fairs. All advances which have been made in the metbh- 
ods of doing business have had as one of their results the 
lessening of friction. If they have an opposite result 
they are ere long discarded. One of the results of the 
friction and delays which are now such a disagreeable 
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feature of business is indicated by the following: A man- 
ufacturer of a leading line of Hardware told me lately 
that he had so much trouble in getting his raw material 
from one of the constituent companies of one of the larg- 
est consolidations that he had concluded to build the 
necessary mills to produce all he needed in his business, 
except the ore. This he hoped to get promptly, because 
it was a more simple matter to secure it. It was not as 
a matter of economy that he built the new mills, in fact 
he looked wpon it as somewhat of a step backward, as he 
had previously found it possible to obtain his supplies 
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from others to better advantage than he could supply 
himself, but this was no longer the case. 

The Hardware dealers have not this same recourse, 
but they are iooking to the growth and development of 
the small individually managed mill as the place to 
which they can better afford to send their orders, and 
this demand will in time create the supply. There is still 
a future for these smaller organizations, where economy 
of management and efficiency of service will command a 
trade which now goes to the consolidations only because 
they are at present the chief sources of supply. 

HARDWARE. 


SOSOSSSSSOSOSSSO OOOO SOOO OOO OOO OSSO OOOO SOOO OOOOOOOOOOOOSD 


SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


This Department is to give information in regard to the use which mcy 
advantageously be made of show windows 0; Hardware stores, with practical 
suggestions in regard to the arrangement and display of goods and other 


methods of attracting business. 


The trade are invited to contribute information in regard to methods 
which have proved satisfactory, with descriptions of attractive displays. 
Inquiries also are solicited, to which careful attention will be given. 





HARDWARE STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 


BY R J. HAMILTON, 


It is apparent to the most casual observer that the 
matter of window display among Hardwaremen has 
never before received the attention now accorded it. 
Our trade paper of years gone by gave the subject but 
scant notice, seeming to deem the matter a thing of 
personal taste only, and suited only to those of us who 
were favored with particularly suitable show windows 
and an abundance of time for their attention. But the 
awakening seems to have come, and a logical one it is. 
It is not a matter of taste or luxury, but of dollars and 
cents. To gain attention to your business is to advertise 
it. If your window display is attractive, you are gain- 
ing attention and advertising your goods; if, on the 
other hand, the display is made a matter of no moment, 
you are not only missing that chance of advertising, 
but, worse yet, you are gaining unfavorable notice. At- 
tention to your display means publicity, and publicity 
is but another term for advertising. You know that 
good advertising pays. To come to the point, the ques- 
tion is, How can I best advertise by the use of my show 
window. Do not pass this thought over too hurriedly. 


THE WINDOW AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


That you have studied advertising in some of its 
phases, as applied to the needs of your particular bus!- 
ness, goes without saying. Consider, then, your win- 
dow display as a vital, integral part of that advertising. 
Give it your personal supervision, at least, and as you 
know how best to use your advertising in the light of 
local conditions, in just this effective, thoughtful way 
treat your window display—an advertisement that 
stands you in stead 24 hours a day and every day in the 
year; an advertisement not bounded by “sworn circu- 
lations,” but only by the number of eyes that can be 
attracted to it. It is the eye to which you must pri- 
marily appeal. First of all, then, 


MAKE YOUR WINDOW AN ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISEMENT 


But few of us have at our command the means of 
attraction possessed by our city merchants, such as 
large windews. mirror backgrounds and electrical ef- 
fects, but there is this consolation, that the less our 
local advantages the more sure is our reward for in- 
genuity in display. A background and window floor 
covering of cheesecloth, either in the simplicity of pure 
white or in harmoniously arranged colors, say white 
for background and blue for floor covering, often suf- 
fices io give tone to an otherwise unattractive display. 


THE BACKGROUND. 


Stretch a wire across the back of your window and 
from this wire drape—not stretch—the cloth; put down 
the floor covering and then arrange the window display, 
and the effect will surprise as well as please you. Not 
only have you gained an attractive background, but you 
have shut off the shadows and indefiniteness of an open 
window. Unless your window is inclosed make it a 
rule never to place a display without giving to it some 
kind of a background, even though it be one constructed 
of Wash Boilers piled up criss cross fashion or of Stove 
Boards set on edge. 

Another simple yet surprisingly attractive window 
setting is made by completely inclosing the interior of 
the window with common. 2-inch mesh Poultry Wire, 
and covering this on the inside with tissue paper of 
appropriate color, pushing the paper into the meshes of 
the wire as thoroughly and evenly as possible. The effect 
will be a wavy, harmonious setting that is sure to at- 
tract attention, especially at night if the window be 


WELL LIGHTED. 


Whatever the display or its setting, the matter of 
the lighting of the window is of no small importance. 
That electricity is best is indisputable, because of the 
unlimited changes of color, arrangement and position 
that are possible by the use of incandescent lights; and 
yet we have seen the window of the country merchant 
lighted by lanterns with variously colored globes attract 
more real attention than the gayly lighted windows of his 
city brother. No matter what your facilities for illu- 
mination, try lighting your windows for a week by 
means of candles freely placed about the display, and 
see if it does not attract attention. 

The suggestions which have been given are but some 
which can be used in bettering the general effect of 
many show windows. Attention to the trade papers, 
and the exercise of a little thought, ingenuity and ob- 
servation, will enable you to accomplish wonders in this 
direction. Now as to 


THE GOODS TO BE DISPLAYED. 


Stop and think in what way you have had the best 
results from other advertising. You say that you have 
always had good results from advertising seasonable 
goods: then to be sure do not break your rule in this case. 
Just as the manufacturer and jobber must anticipate 
the needs of the retailer, so we believe it wise to place 
your seasonable display tery early. Public opinion is 
not a thing to be shaped fn a day, and if you expect it 
to be believed that yours is the most desirable stock of 
seasonable goods then tell of them, advertise them and 
show them beforehand. 
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PARTICULARIZE YOUR DISPLAY. 


You claim to always try to have your advertising to 
the point. When advertising an article you concentrate 
your force on that one thing for the time being. Par- 
ticularize your display. By this is meant that attention 
should be given to the one thing at hand. “ Don’t aim 
at the whole fiock, but pick your bird” is an old hunt- 
ing maxim well applicable to window advertising. If 
you are displaying a Gasoline Stove, do not detract from 
it by showing a dozen other things. If one Stove does 
not suffice, then display two or half a dozen. But while 
you are about it make that a Gasoline Stove window, so 
that Mrs. A and Mrs. B, having seen your window, will 
almost unconsciously mention it the next time the Gaso- 
line Stove subject comes up in their conversation. That 
many disagree with this would seem to be proved by the 
large number of window displays that seem to be ar- 
ranged with the sole idea of showing the variety of 
stock carried, it being thought that in variety of display 
there is attraction. This may be true, but we do not 
believe that this is the kind of attraction that sells the 
most goods. At any rate, this matter of particulariza- 
tion of display is well worth careful thought and trial. 
Wherever it is possible in a display 


SHOW THE USES OF THE GOODS DISPLAYED. 


If you have a Gasoline Stove display have the Stoves 
burning, part of the time at least. If you show a Steel 
Range and gas is at hand, why not build a mock fire 
of sticks of wood or of coals ingenuously placed over a 
well hidden gas jet. Fly Screens arranged to keep in a 
swarm of the “ real article ’—although in itself certainly 
not an attractive scene—will attract as much attention 
as an expensive newspaper advertisement. These are 
but very simple examples of the many ways in which 
goods may be dispiayed in connection with their uses. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


Have you ever taken a pride in giving to your ad- 
vertising a tone that is all your own? We believe that 
all will agree that a tone of individuality is commend- 
able in all advertising, and therefore, of course, in win- 
dow displays. 

Be individual. This is a matter more easily hinted 
at than definitely expressed, and yet it is the writer’s 
opinion that every merchant recognizes the weight of 
the suggestion that he should acquire for his window 
display a reputation along at least some one line—sea- 
sonableness of goods displayed, a constant display of 
new goods placed on the market, the presence and fre- 
quent change of price cards, “ bargain” windows, or 
adaptation of goods displayed to local and national hap- 
penings. These are suggestions of lines along which 
the dealer can work. Not that you should follow sea- 
sonableness of display, for instance, to the exclusion 
of all other points. but that if this is your choice have 
it recognized as your specialty, and in course of time 
it will be your window that will be watched when sea- 
sonable goods are thought of. 


PRICING GOODS ON DISPLAY. 


The matter of pricing goods on display is the signal 
for a Babel of opinions. It is certainly true that articles 
of staple use and uniform quality can be best sold in 
this way if the prices are right, while, on the other 
band, you would not think of putting a price on a new 
kind of Churn or Washing Machine, for you say it re- 
quires “ ialk” to sell such goods. A rock bottom price 
on Clothes Wringers of good quality would mean noth- 
ing to those accustomed to buying racket store goods 
of the same pattern. And so we believe that great care 
must be taken in the use of as good a thing even as 
price cards. 

PRICE CARDS. 


So hackneyed and abused have become the methods 
of marking prices on goods that we believe it the best 
plan simply to mark the price in plain, bold figures, 
without any attempt at making the public believe that 
they are getting things at half price or next to nothing. 
You will not be believed if you do use these methods, 


while in the eyes of intelligent people you are lowering 
your dignity. If you have enough odds and ends to 
make a display, do so. mark the prices down, and label 
and advertise the display as a “ bargain window,” and 
the results will usually be satisfactory. 

If the price card system is used you will feel more 
than ever the necessity of attracting to your display 
more attention than would come to it in the ordinary 
channels. If the display is put there to be seen, why 
not help it along ? In other words, 


ADVERTISE YOUR DISPLAY 


There can be no element of loss in an expenditure 
for this purpose, for it is keeping your name before the 
public, even though the direct returns are small. Try 
the use of newspaper locals in this connection, simply 
announcing to the public that there is something worth 
seeing in such and such a window. Curiosity will usu- 
ally do the rest. Such a method can be worked success- 
fully for only a few times, however, and so we must 
usually rely on a straightforward statement as to the 
goods and their attractiveness. In addition to this sort 
of advertising there is an unbounded field open to those 
who have time and means to gain for their displays 
newspaper mention and town talk, because of unusual 
novelty and interest, as is occasioned by the use of me- 
chanical effects or by the introduction of outside fea- 
tures of interest. It matters not what the character of 
the display, try to make it a puying advertisement. 


— <_>— 


COST OF DOING BUSINESS, 


The following communication from a Nebraska mer- 





chant in reply to an inquiry in a recent issue in regard 
to the cost of doing business will be interesting, as giv- 
ing some details on the subject: 

In your issue of May 23 I notice an article on the cost 
of doing business. Your contributor seems to be guess- 
ing in what he says. I wish to submit a few facts from 
my experience. I am a small average Hardware dealer 
and have kept an accurate account of my business. I 
have an average of $3000 worth of stock and $2000 in- 
vested in a building in which to transact business, mak- 
ing a total capital employed of $5000. The sales for the 
year were $11,706.25; freight and drayage, $438.95; in- 
surance on stock and. building, lighting and all other ex- 
pense items were $310.05, aggregating an actual expense 
of $749. I also figure an additional expense of 5 per 
cent. on building plus $15 a week for myself (this may be 
a little over), making an addition of, say, $850 to the $749, 
or a total of $1600 cost to sell $11,706.25 worth of mer- 
chandise, equivalent to about 14 per cent. I don’t think 
there should be added any percentage on stock to the 
expense account, for the reason that all above the actual 
expense to sell the goods goes as interest on money in- 
vested in stock. I do not keep a clerk, but if I did his 
wages should be charged to expense account. The more 
business a man does to a certain extent the less percent- 
age of expense, and if this clerk did not sell enough more 
goods, when I made up the expense account and ascer- 
tained the fact, he should not be kept. As the first writer 
has said, there are too many who do not allow enough for 
the expense account. There is a farming class who go 
into business and generally make a failure of it, as they 
figure on a 10 per cent. profit and calculate on no ex- 
pense. 


So 


JULIAN W. PERKINS has resigned the office of assistant 
secretary of E. C. Atkins & Co., Saw manufacturers, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Perkins was a director and also 
a stockholder in this company, with whom he had been 
associated for the past 12 years, having had charge for 
the past four years of the jobbing trade. He is conse- 
quently well known to the wholesale trade, among whom 
ne formed many personal friends and won the reputation 
of being a highly successful salesman. Mr. Perkins has 
made no new connection as yet, but is considering several 
propositions. 
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we imported $450,000 worth 
Hardware, compared 


Notes on Foreign Trade oly $350,000 worth during 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, Hastines Hovss, | 
NORFOLK STREET, London, W.C, § 


The Market May Harden. 


N a recent number of The Iron Age I observe that 
| it is reported that the American market has been 
somewhat affected by a weakening of British Hard- 
ware prices. British manufacturers are, however, 
still making a bold bid to maintain prices, although I 
think in the long run they are bound to come down 
still further. The Midland Unmarked Bar Association 
two days ago held a private meeting, when the ques- 
tion of prices was discussed and a general feeling was 
expressed that rates had been unduly depressed. It 
was agreed that serious losses had been made recently, 
and that prices could not continue at their present level 
in view of the stiffening of pig iron and other raw ma- 
terials. It is also reported that there had been a marked 
improvement in demand. How far this is merely a tem- 
porary phase of present trade conditions I cannot at 
the moment say, but if it is to continue any length of 
time it will mean a slight hardening of Hardware prices 
once again, a point which American exporters will note. 


A Serious Complaint. 


Recent parcels of American iron received botb in this 
country and in Australia have caused serious dissatis- 
faction. Some Midland manufacturers say that iron 
suppiied from America, more especially for purposes re- 
quiring great tensile strength and uniformity of quality, 
has been rejected and is now lying in scrap heaps. 
The same remark is made by a Sydney Hardwareman. 
He says: 


The first installment of recent manufacture of bar 
iron from America has arrived, and never has there 
been such general dissatisfaction as now exists over 
the manner in which the orders have been executed. 
The manufacturers have shown a willful neglect 
of instructions, not only as regards weight and 
length of bundles, tut also as to shipping particulars 
and times of dispatch. Orders sent by cable, with 
specifications of quantities and sizes already in hand 
at the mills, have taken eight months to deliver, and 
then only portions of special purpose sizes have been 
received, while the balance of order, although an- 
other two months have elapsed, has not yet even been 
advised as shipped. Another material and very seri- 
ous point is that in weighing the iron on receipt in 
some cases a difference of 20 to 25 per cent. as 
against that charged has been shown to exist. This 
discrepancy occurs even in the face of the fact that 
you are furnished with certificates from some ex- 
aminer or inspector that the weights as charged are 
correct. The quality of iron received, though de- 
scribed as best refined and guaranteed equal to a 
minimum test of tensile strength 48,000 pounds, yield 
point 24,000, and elongation 15 per cent., is, after 
all, merely a common iron, and very unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as in testing a bar you will get very 
varied results in the one length. As American iron 
is not sold or marked under any brand it cannot be 
identified, and until there is some chance of getting 
better treatment it is safer to keep to the well-known 
English and colonial brands. We who have had ex- 
perience can say truthfully that there have been 
more worry and unpleasantness over this first ship- 
ment of American iron than our whole operations 
with other makes bad previously brought us. A 
quantity of recent consignments of iron was so in- 
ferior that it was thrown on the agent’s hands, and 
eventually had to be sold by auction. In Bolts and 
Nuts the same strictures apply. The appearance is 
fairly good, but the quality is not regular or relia- 
ble, and the Nuts are fitted very badly. 


Although at the present moment there is a difference 
of $2.50 per ton in favor of the American iron, indents 
received recently in Staffordshire have increased in num- 
ber. 

Hardware, Stoves, &c. 


The trade in Builders’ Hardware here is generally 
slack, yet curiously enough the imports of American 
Builders’ Hardware are on the increase. During April 


April, 1900, while for the 
first four months of this year our imports of Hardware 
amounted to $1,650,000, as compared with $1,400,000 
during the first four months of 1900. One reason ad- 
vanced for this is the cheapness of American Hardware, 
and that in this line of goods at the present moment 
price is a serious consideration. Meantime the atten- 
tion of German and British manufacturers has been 
called to the opening for the sale of small Stoves in the 
Argentine Republic. It is stated that these Stoves are 
required for the heating of the rooms only, small sizes 
being the most salable ones. They have to be of a 
movable pattern, similar to those in use in the United 
States, and are generally put away during the summer. 
A certain number of American Stoves are being sold 
in Argentina, but if the trade is properly worked 
there would appear to be a greater demand than is 
usually thought of. 


Fumps in Palestine. 


American exporters interested in the sale of Pumps 
might make further inquiries as to their sale in the dis- 
trict of Jaffa, in Palestine. The orange gardens are ir- 
rigated by a water wheel lifting a double row of buck- 
ets, and this wheel has hitherto been turned by mules, 
numbering from three to five, at an annual expense 
of from $400 to $1500, according to the size of the gar- 
den, including the wages of the gardener and workmen. 
The keep of each mule averages about $60 per year. 
The planting of these gardens of from 10 to 30 acres 
in size is greatly on the increase, and in consequence the 
consumption of a very much larger quantity of water 
for irrigation has become necessary. About three years 
ago a German firm endeavored to introduce into the 
country Oil Engines of 3 to 4 horse-power for pump- 
ing water from the deep wells more rapidly than it 
could be lifted by mules. Experiments have proved the 
success of this scheme. At first the pipes were clogged 
with mud and sand at the bottom of the wells, but by 
a very simple adjustment of the belt the old water 
wheel with its buckets is made to rotate and the water 
is raised as formerly, only with much greater speed 
and less expense. Since 1898 about 60 of these Oil En- 
gines have been employed on the larger plantations, 
two-thirds of German manufacture and one-third Brit- 
ish. The chief desideratum is simplicity, as the En- 
gines have to be worked almost entirely by native 
labor. This seems essentially a trade which could be 
done just as well by America, particularly in view of 
recent shipping developments, which render it even 
easier for American goods to be delivered into the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 


Aluminum Patent Lapsed. 


Manufacturers of Hardware goods in which alumi- 
num plays an important part will be interested in know- 
ing that the Hérault patent, worked by the British 
Aluminum Company, has lapsed. The Hérault patent, 
as is well known, produces aluminum by an electrolytic 
process, which consists in decomposing alumina in so- 
lution in a bath of molten cryolite by means of an elec- 
tric current, causing the decomposition of the alumina 
and the precipitation of aluminum on the bottom of the 
crucible. The process is continuous, and has led to 
the cheapening of aluminum to an extraordinary ex- 
tent. Less than 15 years ago the price of aluminum ir 
this country stood at $12.50 per pound and the yearly 
production 30 tons. Now the price is 30 cents per 
pound and the annual production 5000 tons. The pro- 
prietors of the patent asked the British courts for pro- 
longation of the patent. Various manufacturers ob- 
jected, among them being the Pittsburgh Reduction 
Company, who alleged that aluminum had previously 
been made by an electrolytic process, and the products 
imported to Great Britain from America. The House 
of Lords have dismissed the petition, so that the patent 
now lapses. The result of this should be a still further 
cheapening in the price of aluminum and a greatly 
increased use of the metal. 
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HARDWARE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Seventh Article. 
HERE have recently been some important changes 
in the demand for Tools of all descriptions in the 
Philippine Islands. Probably the chief demand is for 
Carpenters’ Tools. These are in active request owing 
to the increase of business operations and the demand 
for more and larger buildings. Private residences are 
also in course of erection in cities and towns where for 
years there has been little building, owing to disturbed 
conditions. There is now an expansion of building op- 
erations and a developwent of the manufacturing field 
everywhere. 

Orders for Carpenter Tools. 

The result is that Carpenters’ Tools are being ordered 
to a larger extent than ever before. Native made Planes 
are odd devices and seldom satisfactory in their work. 
Chisels are inferior, and the same is true of the whole 
list of ‘Tools. The Boring ‘Tools are particularly de- 
fective and holes are drilled only with considerable ex- 
ertion and trouble. The resulting bore is always im- 
perfect. Bits and Bit Stocks sell with ease. Gimlets, 
all kinds of Cutting Tools and Hammers are selling 
very freely. 

Drawing Instruments, Plumbers’ and Assayers’ Tools. 

Tools and devices for use by assayers of minerals are 
in good demand. I visited several Hardware stores in 
the principal cities and could not find Assayers’ Tools 
in any of them. Sketching outfits are also in demand. 
I have seen engineers making drawings of bridge work 
with Compasses forged out by hand. Then there is a 
good call for Soldering Tools. Plumbers in the islands 
are now quite numerous. Pipe fitters may be found in 
almost any of the Americanized cities or towns, and all 
of these people require outfits. I have seen the kits of 
some of these men and they are unique. Some of the 
devices are formed by hand and are exceedingly crude 
yet effective. 

Mining Tools. 

The present call for Mining Tools appears to excel 
that of a few months past. Then the demand for Min- 
ing Tools and Machinery was doubtful, as the ladrones 
and others of the islands were interfering with the op- 
erations of the miners, and the latter never knew when 
they were safe. But of recent months the safety of the 
situation has been assured, with the result that the min- 
ers have been buying up all of the Mining Tools they 
could get hold of and the markets are pretty thoroughly 
cleaned out. 

Metal Working Tools. 

Metal Working Tools are also in good call. The rea- 
son for the increased demand is that there has been a 
large amount of new business forced upon the limited 
number of machine shops in the country. New manu- 
facturing enterprises are being started up everywhere, 
while all of the old and abandoned sugar mills, wine 
presses, tobacco packing outfits, &c., are being over- 
hauled and put into working order for the first time, in 
many instances, in years. 

The condition in which the machinists find some of these 
old plants isdeplorable, due tothe wreckageof time and ex- 
posure, and considerable new machinery parts, Tools and 
fittings are required to put the plants into working con- 
dition again. At one place they had 20 Filipino machin- 
ists working on a deserted sugar mill plant putting it in 
working order, and among the 20 machinists there were 
‘Tools enough for about five men. This, of course, made 
it necessary for a part of the men to be idle some of the 
time, waiting for some one else to get through with a 
certain Tool. 

Farming Tools. 

The market for Farming Tools has also taken a 
jump in recent months, and the request for Plows, Har- 
rows and general cultivating machinery and Tools is 
very good. Shovels with long handles, Picks, Axes, 
Sledge Hammers and other Farming Tools are much 
wanted. The writer has seen double and triple prices 
paid repeatedly for ordinary Farming Tools of Ameri- 
can manufacture. 


Wood Working Tools. 


In the wood working line the manufacture of boxes 
2nd cases in the islands has opened a new demand for 
appropriate Tools and equipments. The great forests of 
the country are about to be included in the available 
products of tbe islands, and the hum of the Saw may 
already be heard in the woods. Mahogany, rosewood, 
pine and kindred other species are being cut in large 
quantities, sawed into building and box making ma- 
terials; ail this is calling for more Wood Working Tools 
than the stores of the country have thus far been able 
to furnish. Buzz Saws of a portable character are 
much wanted so that wood cutters may move from point 
to point with the sawing outtits. I know of several 
parties here possessing circular sawing outfits who are 
earning money by going from place to place cutting 
Jumber for others. Values of sawed lumber are high 
and profits are large. 

Mill Supplies. 


Shafting is in fair demand, and there should be more 
of it sent here, and it should be a little more up to date. 
Many of the shippers of Shafting and kindred supplies 
to these islands labor under the impression that any- 
thing will do. Hence inferior sorts of Iron Shafts are 
arriving, whereas Steel Shafting is wanted. Couplings, 
Hangers and all connected parts are in request, for the 
Shafting and in fact the entire power transmission outfit 
of some of the mills of the country will have to be re- 
newed, owing to the inferiority of some of the fittings 
formerly provided. 

Belting is in moderate demand. Now that the local 
tanners have found ont how to make Belts the demand 
for imported Belting is not quite so large as it was. 
However, the Belting of the Philippines is not up to the 
standard, owing to the defective way in which the laps 
are made. The imported Belting is far superior, of 
course, although it is much more costly. 

As to Oils, these are in very good call, and now that 
the natives have discovered that it is wrong to use the 
inferior fats and Cocoanut Oils of the country for lubri- 
cating fine machine cylinders and the like, they are plac- 
ing their orders with local concerns for the proper lubri- 
cants. 


DEFECTS IN PACKING. 


We have made frequent reference to the lack of proper 
attention to the packing of goods going abroad, a matter 
in which American manufacturers are sometimes negli- 
gent. The subject is thus touched upon in a recent letter 
to a house doing an extensive business with Japan and 
the Orient: 


CasEs.—Most of the planks used by American manu- 
facturers fur making the cases, which range % to % 
inch, are too thin to protect the contents. They are 
flexible on account of thinness, and even though they re- 
ceive shocks when loading and unloading the steamer, 
enough to break the contents, the outward appearance is 
quite intact. The importers have no means of detecting 
the broken contents of the cases as long as the cases are 
sound in appearance, and when delivery is taken as such, 
they lose all the protection to claim the damages to 
steamer uncer the clause of bill of lading. Planks up- 
ward of 1 inch thickness should be adopted, according 
to the size of packages, as the English manufacturers 
are doing, whose packages are comparatively more sub- 
stantial than Americans. 

WeEDGEs.—The wedges, as a general rule, do not stay 
in their original position, as the thin planks when bent 
give enough room to drop out, but this can be avoided if 
thicker pianks are adopted. 

PACKING.—Sawdust, which is generally adopted by 
American manufacturers, is not at all suitable for pack- 
ing, and shavings are much preferred. During a long 
voyage and the tossing and rolling of steamer, the saw- 
dust is liable to leak out from the spaces in cases, or it 
fills up the hollow portions of machines and does not pro- 
tect the different parts of the machinery, but allows them 
to come in direct contact with one another. 
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Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


The Attendance. 


HE Asheville gathering was one of the largest in the 
T history of the association. There was about the 
usual representation of members, but manufacturers 
and their representatives were on hand in greater num- 
per than at any recent meeting. Many ladies were also 
in attendance. 

The Reception Committee. 


The matter of looking after the comfort and pleasure 
of the convention was intrusted to the following com- 
mittee, who were unremitting in their efforts to promote 
the enjoyment of the members and their guests: 


Irby Bennett, chairman, Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
S. B. Bispham, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 

R. P. Boyd, John H. Graham & Co. 

R. D. Carver, Alabama Steel & Wire Company. 

Percy C. Cauthorn, W. W. Crandall & Co. 

Thos, Ellis, Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works. 
F, H. Forman, American Steel & Wire Company. 
C. M. Fouche, Crucibie Steel Company of America. 

L. C. Frazier, Birmingham, Ala. 
J. S. French, Peters Cartridge Company. 
Robert Garland, Standard Chain Company. 

G. Gilfillan, Belfont Iron Works Company. 

J. Gilmore, American Steel & Wire Company. 
. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co. 
. H. Gossett, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company. 

S. Gould, St. Leuis Shovel Company. 
Joseph H. Grubb, Hussey, Binns & Co. 

Frank Guildener, Sargent & Co. 

D. P. Hale, Standard Wheel Company. 

. George H. Harper, Clendenin Bros. 

George L. Haven. P. & F. Corbin. 

B. A. Hawley, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 

J. Hildreth, Jr.. Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
G. B. Hobson, Tredegar Iron Works. 

John Hoen, Henry Keidel & Co. 

Jos. M. Hottel, G. & H. Barnett. 

Fred. M. Huggins, Landers, Frary & Clark. 

Arthur 8. Jones, Indiana Mfg. Company. 

James P. Keliy, Kelly Axe Mfg. Company. 

Geo. L. Knight, Tubular Rivet & Stud Company. 

Geo. W. Lee, Eberhard Mfg. Company. 

Felix B. Lippman, Adolph Kastor & Bro. 

Carl T. McKinnie, Stanley Works. 

John J. Mapp, National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
O. C. Mead, Mead & Smith. 

Guy Mitchell, Beers & Mitchell. 

V. A. Moore, V. A. Moore & Co. 
_W. J. Orr, Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works Company. 
J. B. Parrent, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 

Henry F. Reese, The Fairbanks Company. 

John S. Sanders, Union Metallic Cartridge Company. 
John F. Schroeder, Henry Keidel & Co. 

Fred. S. Seeley, Wiebusch & Hilger. 

W. P. Shannon, American Steel Sheet Company. 

W. P. Smith, Mead & Smith. 

Dan. K. Stucki, Tower & Lyon. 

J. P. Tabb, Tabb Bros. & Co. 

L. D. Vogel, Charter Oak Stove & Range Company. 
D. M. Walke, National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
F. C. Wheeler, Hermann Boker & Co. 

Chas. H. Wier, Wier & Wilson. 

John K. Wilson, Wier & Wilson. 

H. H. Beers, sergeant-at-arms, Beers & Mitchell. 


MH'AZwM 


The entertainments provided, under the direction of 
this committee, included a ball on Tuesday evening, ten- 
dered by E. P. McKissick of the Battery Park Hotel; 
carriage drives over the Biltmore Estate; a smoker on 
Wednesday evening, and a banquet on Thursday even- 
ing. 

Discussions. 


Careful and elaborate preparations had been made by 
the Committee of Arrangements, and as a result a num- 
ber of most excellent papers were presented. The open 
sessions were of unusual interest. Practical questions 
of importance were considered, and the principles which 
should govern the relations of manufacturers and job- 
bers were discussed in some of their various phases. 
The address of President Moore was an exceptionally 
able résumé of conditions and principles. Several of 
the papers are deserving of careful perusal. 


Election of Officers. 


The success of the administration of President Moore, 
as well as his personal popularity, led to his selection 
for the presidency for another term, the officers for the 
current year being as follows: 


PRESIDENT. 
J. D. Moore, Moore & Handley Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala, 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Heitmann, F. W. Heitmann & Co., Houston, Texas, 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Bruce Keener, C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
SECRETARY-TREASTRER. 
Cc. B. Carter, Knoxville, Tenn. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: W. M. Crumley, Beck & Gregg Hard- 
ware Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


F. A. 


B. F. Eshelman, Stauffer, Eshelman & Co., New Orleans, La. 
O. B. Barker, Barker-Jennings Hardware Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Chas. H. Ireland, Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

The selection of place of next meeting will be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee. 

Souvenirs 

The giving out of souvenirs by the representatives of 
manutacturers is evidently a growing feature of associa- 
tion gatherings, and at the Asheville meeting many of 
the members and their guests were presented with at- 
tractive reminders of many lines of goods. Without at- 
tempting a complete list of those who thus gave out 
souvenirs the following manufacturers may be men- 
tioned: 

CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Miniature 
Drill. 

E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Nickel plated Butcher 
Saw and lucky penny pocket piece. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Kenwood and Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
venir Spoon. 

STANDARD CHAIN COMPANY, Pittsburgh: Match Box. 

EVANSVILLE TOOL WoRKS, Evansville, Ind.: Miniature Adze. 

PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: Cartridge pin 
and Cartridge eraser. 

MERCHANT & Co., Philadelphia: Letter scales. 

CHARTER OAK Stove & Rancr Company, St. Louis: Miniature 
Range. 

A. LESCHEN & Sons Roper Company, St. Louis: Pencil. 

W. F. ROBERTSON STEEL & [RON CoMPANY, Cincinnati: Steel Rule. 

PAGE BELTING Company, Concord, N. H.: Leather pocketbook. 

BEERS & MITCHELL, Richmond, Va.: Gilt Handled Shears made 
by Atlas Shear Company. 

The Banquet. 

Nearly 200 persons, including the members of the as- 
sociation and their guests, with many ladies, attended 
the banquet on Thursday evening. At the conclusion of 
the dinner President Moore introduced Henry B. Lup- 
ton as toastmaster. Informal after dinner speeches were 
made by Col. B. F. Eshelman, R. R. Williams, Irby Ben- 
nett, Daniel Stern, W. R. Walkley and others. 

Memorials. 

The committee appointed for that purpose, consisting 
of C. H. Ireland, Col. B. F. Eshelman and John Donnan, 
reported memorials in which appreciative tributes were 
paid to members of the association who had died since the 
last annual convention. The subjects of these memorials 
were E. C. Atkins, W. E. Gibbins, Cartwright Eustis 
and H. W. Palmer. 


Sou- 


Resolutions. 

Resolutions were adopted extending the thanks of the 
association to President J. D. Moore and the associate 
officers for their work during the year; to E. P. McKis- 
sick, proprietor of the Battery Park Hotel; to Henry H. 
Beers, sergeant-at-arms; to T. James Fernley, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Hardware Association; to the 
ladies, without whom the meeting would in a large de- 
gree have been a failure; to the manufacturers and their 
representatives, for their presence in goodly numbers; 
to Irby Bennett, chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, and his able corps of assistants; to the repre- 
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sentatives of the trade press; to the local Hardware 
dealers for courtesies extended; to the Asheville Club; to 
the local Ladies’ Entertainment Committee; to Henry B. 
Lupton, toastinaster at the banquet, and to Louis M. 
Bourne, who welcomed the association on behalf of 
Asheville. 

The Middleman. 

When discussing the subject of ‘“ Differentials Be- 
tween Jobbers and Retailers,” T. W. Gathright alluded 
in passing to a quotation from remarks made by 
Charles M. Schwab, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, as follows: ‘“‘In manufacturing, a further 
saving is effected by the lopping off of the middleman, 
who at every step between production and consumption 

yas wont to take a big slice of profit, adding so much to 
the ultimate cost without adding anything to the value.” 

To correct an erroneous impression which was ap- 
parently received by the jobbers present in regard to the 
meaning of the term ‘“ middleman” as used by Mr. 
Schwab, Robert Garland received permission from the 
chairman to address the convention, and said: 

“As a Pittsburgher I don’t like to see one of our 
best people misrepresented. That part of the gentle- 
man’s address relating to Mr. Schwab is probably 
correct, but it has been misinterpreted. What Mr. 
Schwab referred to I have no doubt was the pig iron 
broker or factor, who in the past has been acting as 
middleman between the furnace, and we'll say the 
mill operator, the bar mill; one who was getting his 
10, 25, 50 cents or $1 per ton brokerage as the case 
might be on a large or small transaction. He cer- 
tainly did not refer to the Hardware jobber, a gentle- 
man with whom he has had little business dealing. 
We cannot, of course, get along without the Hard- 
ware jobber. I think, therefore, that justice should 
be done Mr. Schwab, who should not be put in a 
wrong light before you gentlemen.” 

Price Guarantees. 

This subject was discussed by Robert Garland of 
the Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, whose able 
paper was given in full in our last issue. It called out 
one of the most interesting discussions of the convention, 
and the views expressed by representatives of jobbing 
and manufacturing interests given below are deserving 
of careful attention. Before presenting his paper Mr. Gar- 
land spoke as follows on the position of Pittsburgh in 
the iron and steel world at the suggestion of a remark 
of Mr. Crumley, who had just addressed the convention: 

Before starting on the subject upon which I am to 
address you, I would like to remark that my friend, Mr. 
Crumley, who has just spoken to you, has come to the 
relief of what your chairman, in his address of yester- 
day, stated were “ politely called consolidations,” when 
he said that “the South now dictated to the world the 
price of iron.” Your chairman stated that the new con- 
solidations were powerful, and that you were all watch- 
ing for what would come next. I am glad to see that 
at least we in Pittsburgh do not, but your own South 
does, “dictate the price of iron.” I agree with Mr. 
Crumley that the South is making rapid strides in iron 
and steel manufacture, and as you have now struck 
Texas oil, which will be a cheap fuel for factory pur- 
poses, I have no doubt but that you will continue to 
make good progress. But I were not a loyal Pitts- 
burgher if I did not hold up the Pittsburgh end in this 
connection, as I firmly believe, gentlemen, that she will 
still, and for a considerable number of years, maintain 
her supremacy. 

We in Pittsburgh have long since outdistanced the old 
Birmingham in Iron and Steel production, but your new 
Birmingham in Alabama, while she deserves great credit 
for what she has accomplished, has nevertheless some 
distance to go before she equals the old Birmingham. 

Now it may not be amiss to say here that if our Pitts- 
burgh of to-day had her proper place among the cities 
of the country that place would be fourth; New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, then Boston. All we 
have to do is to get our Greater Pittsburgh by annexing 
Allegheny, Braddock, Homestead, East Pittsburgh and 
MeKeesport. Allegheny, as a number of you are aware, 


is just across the Allegheny River, a narrow stream; 
Braddock and Homestead are occupied principally by the 
Carnegie works; East Pittsburgh by our Westinghouse 
interests, while McKeesport contains the rolling mill 
and pipe works of the National Tube Works, branch of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and the Wood Sheet 
Iron Works of the same company. These points are 
really suburbs of Pittsburgh, all connected by trolley. 
Men from these places when away from home are proud 
to register the fact that they hail from Pittsburgh. It 
may interest you to know also that McKeesport is a 
larger city than Chattanooga, which is your second 
Southern Birmingham; larger than Knoxville, Tenn.; 
than Chester, Pa.; Topeka, Kan.; Sioux City, Iowa; 
Joliet, Ill.; or Sacramento, Cal. So that when we take 
in our suburbs, which to-day are really Pittsburgh, you 
will then realize what a large city we are, and just what 
you will have to do to wrest from us our supremacy of 
the world in iron and steel. 

I simply wished to call your attention to this before 
starting on my rather dry subject, one which I am sure 
will not interest the ladies present to any extent. 


Discussion in Regard to Guaranteeing Prices. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Garland’s paper the sub- 
ject of guaranteeing prices was taken up by the con- 
vention, the discussion being opened by Charles H. 
Ireland, who was followed by W. M. Crumley, W. H. 
Kettig and Mr. Garland. 

Mr. IRELAND’s REMARKS: Mr. Garland’s’ speech 
seems to have struck the views of the jobbing portion 
of this audience at least. But we have another view 
of that thing. And I think we should go back and ask 
who is the most capable of judging as to what the 
prices are to be, who fixes the price of the raw ma- 
terial out of which these goods are made. I think it 
will be admitted by even Mr. Garland that the prices 
are generally fixed by the manufacturer, who buys the 
raw material from the smelters. The way in which 
these demands are created is largely due to the ac- 
tivity of the manufacturers themselves. I declare to 
you I do not believe such a thought as the guarantee- 
ing of prices has ever come into my mind except when 
it was suggested to me by the manufacturer’s “ Give 
me your business, and I will control the price.” Now 
it is this activity that has caused them to go out and 
solicit the trade before the season commences, and it 
is but natural to suppose that men who do this should 
give some sort of protection. If these men, who occupy 
positions like the Standard Chain Company and cor- 
responding companies, do not know something about 
that, they have got nobody to blame but themselves. 
I am fully in sympathy with Mr. Garland in that I 
do not think it is proper for any concern to take the 
position that because some irresponsible competitor 
comes along and gives a lower price, after some stand- 
ard manufacturer has made a price, it is right to de- 
mand a change. 

Another thing: There are other concerns who are 
considered a privileged class, whose business you are 
exceedingly anxious to get. You go for it at any cost 
and you take the business with this understanding: 
“I must have tonnage, I am going to have tonnage; 
I want that business and you must give it to me, and 
when you settle whatever the price goes to at the end 
of the season you shall have my protection back of it.” 
You cannot injure the jobber without injuring the 
manufacturer, you cannot injure the manufacturer 
without injuring the jobber, and the sooner we learn 
to protect the interests of each other and to know that 
our interests are mutual the quicker we will get to 
that place where we will not have these troubles to 
worry us. We are here for mutual advancement, mu- 
tual benefit, and I am glad that this question has been 
brought up. I claim that it is possible to correct these 
faults, and the only way to correct is to concede that 
each man has a field of operation, and to stay in that 
field of operation, and not undertake to break over the 
bounds. 


Mr. CRUMLEY’S REMARKS: I would like to emphasize 
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one point my brother has made, that the manufacturer 
is throwing the responsibility on the jobber. I think 
the manufacturer should go ahead and take the re- 
sponsibility and manufacture the goods, and then let 
us draw them as we need them. 





Mr. GARLAND: In Mr. Ireland’s remarks he seemed 
to place the responsibility of guaranteeing the prices 
more on the manufacturer than on the jobber, but I 
do not know that that is just exactly the case. I think 
the blame is probably equally divided. I do not know 
who was the first jobber that ever made a guarantee. 
But I think that really the jobber can be charged proba- 
bly a little stronger than the manufacturer on those 
points, because I know for a fact that one of your asso- 
ciations did approach one of these so-called consoli- 
dations and ask them to go further and guarantee. 
Some of us were asked to guarantee for 90 days after 
date of shipment. That was not business. I do not 
think it is good common sense that after you ship the 
goods you guarantee prices for some time. That sug- 
gestion did not come from the manufacturers. It came 
from the jobber. Therefore I think the guaranteeing 
originated with the jobber. 





Mr. KEeTTs’s REMARKS: Speaking from the jobbers’ 
standpoint, I do not believe it is to the interest of the 
jobber for the manufacturer to guarantee prices. I 
believe it is directly against the interest of the jobber. 
What the jobber wants is a staple market. Suppose 
he goes to the manufacturer and places a large order 
on the guarantee of prices and prices go up, then what 
is the guarantee good for? He does not expect the 
manufacturer to raise his prices if the prices go up. 
Now the point I want to make is this: If the jobber 
goes to the manufacturer and buys a large lot of ma- 
terial, a great deal more material than he can sell in 
his territory, on the strength of the guarantee of prices, 
he has nothing to lose, and if prices go up he has 
everything to gain; and then he brings about this very 
trouble that Mr. Ireland is talking of—that is, going 
into another jobber’s territory and unloading a lot of 
goods that he bought unnecessarily. I believe that 
every order should stick. I believe that every order 
placed by a jobber should be upon an absolute con- 
tract, and he ought to be compelled to take it, and 
ought not to be allowed to cancel an order. Now if 
the jobber understands that he has got to take the 
goods that he bought—the excess quantity of goods, if 
you please—if he understands that he has to take that, 
he is not going to place such enormous orders and ex- 
pect to unload them on some other jobber in a different 
section. He hopes by some chance that the price on 
that article will go up and he will make some money, 
and if the price goes down he won’t take the goods. 
Now I believe that most of the jobber’s troubles in 
this particular line have been brought on by himself, 
and I for one would be very glad if manufacturers 
would get together and say that a contract is a con- 
tract and an order is a contract, and buyers will have 


to take what they buy regardless of the price, whether 


it goes up or down. I believe that would do more to 
prevent the demoralization of prices than anything 
else. 

Convention Notes. 


At the clay pigeon tournament which was held on 
Friday afternoon the first prize for the men, a handsome 
box containing an entire safety razor equipment, pre- 
sented by the Asheville Hardware Company, was won 
by Jesse F. Pumphrey, general traveling agent of the 
standard Chain Company, Mr. Pumphrey having shot 13 
out of 15 clay pigeons. In the women’s match the first 
prize was secured by Mrs. Daniel K. Stucki, who shot 
three out of five clay pigeons. 


One of the pleasant episodes of the convention was 
the public presentation to Geo. H. Harper of a handsome 
bouquet at the conclusion of his interesting and able pa- 
per on “ Southern Trade and Expansion.” 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 
BY COL. B. F. ESHELMAN OF STAUFFER, ESHELMAN & CO. 

When I received the invitation to say a few words 
of welcome to the manufacturers, I noticed our worthy 
secretary, no doubt out of consideration for your patience 
and endurance, emphasized “ few words,” and reminded 
me that it would not take much time to prepare a short 
address. If an apology for brevity were necessary, this 
would be sufficient, but I am well aware that none is 
needed. The average business man has no time to elabo- 
rate. The unembellished, bald facts suit his purpose 
better. 

In extending to you on the part of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association a cordial welcome to our 
eleventh annual convention, I realize the fact that we 
are grasping the hands of men of power and influence, 
without whom the wheels of commerce would cease to 
revolve and our country become bankrupt. We are proud 
to look upon so many splendidly built, intellectually 
headed, fine faced, well groomed gentlemen, from the 
East, West, North and South, representing the brains 
that have placed this country alongside of and equal to 


the oldest nations on the globe. We are pleased that our 


Southland is doing her part in this development. 


A Century Ago, 
when our country was yet in its infancy, New England- 
ers turned their attention to manufacturing, while the 
Southerners, more favored in soil and climate, chose the 
then more frugal life of farming. They sold their cotton 
to foreigners and Eastern manufacturers, who in turn 
sent it back to the South in manufactured goods pro- 
duced by their skill. Thus the North was built up and 
became rich, while the Southern planter was content 
to live an aristocratic life at home during the winter and 
go North and abroad to spend his money in the summer. 
A higher standard of education among the masses in 
the manufacturing States than in the agricultural dis- 
tricts was necessary, and was soon provided by their 
system of public schools and colleges. The negroes were 
not suited for mill work and were sent South to the cot- 
ton fields. Slavery became unprofitable in the manu- 
facturing States and was in time abolished. This was 
prior to the days of “the irrepressible conflict,’ when 
sentiment did not cut much of a figure in the slavery 
question. 
American Inventive Genius. 


If time permitted it would be interesting to go back 
a hundred years and trace the development of our coun- 
try, and consider the part contributed by the manu- 
facturers. ‘“ Necessity is the mother of invention.” The 
American manufacturer, forced to compete with the 
cheap labor in foreign countries, put his wits to work 
and invented machinery whereby one man could do the 
work of 10, 20 or more, while other great American 
minds, as Morse and Edison, were working out great 
problems that were to revolutionize the whole world. 
American inventive genius has contributed more to the 
advancement of civilization during the century just past 
than the whole world in many hundreds of years, if 
we except the invention of printing. 


Development of the South. 

During the past 20 years the South has made rapid 
strides in manufacturing industries. Before the Civil 
War there was an apparent lack of enterprise that was 
not understood, and when our differences led to a clash 
of arms the North expected an easy victory over a peo- 
ple without the means of producing the many articles 
necessary to carry on a great war. Necessity again forced 
ithe issue and proved to the world that the Southern 
people were also Americans. In a short time they were 
manufacturing powder, shot and shell, and also guns 
when the enemy failed to supply us with them fast 
enough. (Laughter.) Thus the Southerners learned a 
most important lesson, which, after the blessing of peace 
dawned upon them, they did not fail to profit by. In- 
stead of giving their time wholly to agricultural pursuits, 
they turned their attention to manufacturing. But 
recently the National Cotton Manufacturers held their 
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annual meeting at Charlotte, N. C. This was not surpris- 
ing when we consider the great development in this in- 
dustry in the South, and particularly in this State. 
Twenty years ago there were 180 small cotton mills south 
of the Potomac and Ohio rivers. To-day there are over 
800 mills, aggregating nearly 5,000,000 spindles. 

The great development in the iron interest is well 
known to you, hence I will not weary you with statistics. 

Your eyes are not shut to a number of other interests 
in which you, as manufacturers, furnishing the necessary 
machinery, are interested, viz.: Wool mills, flour 
mills, furniture factories, saw mills, tobacco factories 
and many other which, with the ofl fields of Texas and 
Louisiana to cheapen fuel, are making the South the ideal 
spot for the investment of Northern capital. 

In conclusion, we are happy to meet you in the 
mountains of this grand old State, whose people were 
among the first, in 1774, to demand justice at the hands 
of the mother country, and failing therein, to join the 
other colonies, in 1776, in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendeuce; in the midst of a heroic and noble people, who 
sent 127,000 men to the field of battle in defense of prin- 
ciples they believed to be right, and when, after a most 
sanguinary and gigantic struggle, in which was sacrificed 
their best blood, it seemed to them the “ God of Battle” 
was not on their side, and realizing that the destiny of 
the nation was wielded by a higher hand and stronger 
arm than that of man, had the moral courage, in tears, 
but in good faith, to furl the cherished flag, thenceforth 
knowing no North, no South, but a common country 
under the glorious banner of the Stars and Stripes. 

It gives me unfeigned pleasure to be the medium 
through which this cordial welcome is extended to you. 


THE POLICY, POTENCY AND PROFICIENCY OF 
THE SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 


BY W. M. CRUMLEY, ATLANTA, GA. 


It is generally understood that you select your Execu- 
tive Committee because of their good sense and judg- 
went. I am afraid you will think that they lacked both 
when they selected me to address you. However, I will 
try not to bring upon them any greater reproach than I 
can help by being as brief as possible in discussing the 
subject given me. 

Do you reaiize that our beloved Southern land is the 
fairest couniry upon which the sun shines? It is the 
home of a brave and hospitable people. It has produced 
the greatest soldiers and wisest statesmen the world has 
ever known. Words fail me when I would speak of our 
women—God bless them. No nation on the earth can 
surpass them in beauty, grace and goodness. 

Our climate is unsurpassed, a soil that will yield a 
greater variety of crops with less labor than any other 
part of the earth. 

Our orchards are laden with luscious fruits that find 
their way to every market, the perfume of our flowers 
is wafted on every breeze, our fields whiten under the 
sun and starlight with a crop that last year brought us 
$755,000,000. The bright sunlight and gentle breezes 
and rain from heaven wove into the yellow fields of corn, 
wheat, rice and tobacco a golden harvest that brought 
into our coffers 500,000,00C of money. 

One State alone in our constellation, with her great 
herds of caitle and fields of grain, could feed the balance 
of the Southern States, and when fully developed could 
feed ail the States of the Union and possibly clothe them. 

The smoke from the tobacco grown in Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina curls over the heads of princes 
in their palaces and laborers in their cabins in every 
clime. Our frnits and melons tickle the palate of all our 
Northern neighbors. The timber in the South is equal 
in value to about half of all the balance of the Union. 
We are now dictating to the world the price of iron, and 
warming half the people of the country with our coal. I 
could weary you, if I have not already done so, with 
stupendous figures describing our wealth and advantages. 

I cannot close my remarks, though, without speaking 
of the beauty of our mountains, where even liquor grows 
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wild and mingles its aroma with the fragrance of the 
flowers that grow on the banks of every brawling moun- 
tain brook. From them is being mined great quantities 
of gold, asbestos, mica and corundum. The marble quar- 
ried from these everlasting hills vies in purity with the 
far famed Parian, and is now so cheap that many of the 
public buildings in the land are buiit entirely of it. The 
streams gushiug down their great ribs form water pow- 
ers yet undeveloped, strong enough to turn all the mills 
and spindles now in use. Even far off Michigan is send- 
ing her axemcn into their wilds to cut and boom down 
its streams to tidewater their great forests of hard wood. 

Her opportunities for export to the islands recently 
acquired are better than any other part of the country, 
and when the great canal is opened the whole world will 
be more accessible to us than to any other part of our 
country. 

It will not take the enterprising people of the manu- 
facturing centers long to find this out, when our South- 
ern ports will be made alive with their humming wheels 
of industry and great ships of commerce. Our children 
will see our Southland teeming with more and greater 
diversity of manufactories than any other part of our 
great country. 


Now to Apply All This to My Subject, 


from which I have wandered so far, our policy should 
be to utilize all the blessings God in his goodness has 
bestowed on our land, to its upbuilding and improve- 
ment; patronize home industries, giving them the prefer- 
ence always against foreign manufactories, thereby en- 
couraging home capital to invest and inviting foreign 
capital to help build us up. We can best accomplish this 
by coming together as we are here, to discuss ways and 
means that will make our particular business a potential 
power for goed in the building up of our whole section. 
I congratulate you upon belonging to the Hardware 
trade, for it is an evidence of your intelligence; it takes 
more brains and judgment to successfully run a Hard- 
ware business than any other. The time has been when 
any old thing could run a Hardware business success- 
fully, for the profits were so large, but it is different 
now; it takes good judgment and lots of it and close 
figuring to arrive at the true cost of doing business and 
to enable you to declare a dividend. 

You may say I have not stuck close to my text, nor 
have I very closely, but if you will study and practice 
the part of our constitution contained in the following 
clause you will need no further discussion of the subject. 
This is the clause to which I refer: 

1. The Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association shall 
be a permanent organization of the Hardware jobbers 
of the South, for the purpose of promoting more intimate 
social relations among them and consequently a more 
friendly feeling. 

2. To encourage and promote the commercial inter- 
ests of the Hardware jobbers of the South in every way 
possible. 

3. To foster and encourage 
the united effort which will 
fit. 

What can do more to this end than a united effort to 
build up our whole section? 


through social intercourse 
insure our mutual bene- 


UNITY OF ACTION ON PRICES AND TERMS. 


BY W. T. SHANNON OF AMERICAN SHEET STEEL COMPANY. 


It is the fault of your Executive Committee, and not 
mine, that I am to deliver this address, and I confess 
that, after listening to the excellent addresses by the elo- 
quent orators who have preceded me, I feel like a lost 
chord in this harmony of chin music. 

My topic, “ Unity of Action on Prices and Terms, 
has been the cause of so many noisy discussions, with 
consequent small results, that it reminds me of a story 
told by one of your North Carolina Congressmen. 

An old negro riding a mule through a forest one night 
was overtaken by a severe storm. Being unable to pick 
his way except by fitful flashes of lightning, and becom- 
ing alarmed at the peals of thunder that shook the earth, 
he appealed to the Throne of Grace in this fashion: “ O, 
Law4d, if it’s jest the same to you, I’d rather hav’ a lit- 
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tle less noise, an’ a little mo’ light.” 
want, and whether or 
be seen. 


It is the light we 
not I can suggest it remains to 


That there should be a more harmonious understand- 
ing among jobbers with relation to prices and terms is 
a well-known fact. 

Prices on staples are constantly being demoralized, 
and the rule seems to be, not how much can I afford to 
make, but, how much can I afford to lose. 


Misunderstanding Among Friends 


This condition is not brought about by an innate de- 
sire on the part of the jobbers to sell goods at cost or less. 
but by a misunderstanding among friends, at least 
among those who should be friends, because their in- 
terests are all identical. 

This misunderstanding is the result, usually, of a 
bluff, or, more properly speaking, an unscrupulous un- 
iruth, on the part of a supposed friendly customer, who 
kindly informs you that he is exceedingly anxious to 
place a particular order with you, but cannot afford to 
do so unless you will meet your competitor’s price. Of 
course, he has confidentially made the same statement 
to your competitor, and, if you do not know him as he 
is, the scheme doubtless works, and his bluff becomes 
profitable to him, to the detriment of your profit and loss 
account. 

Desire for ‘‘ Leaders ’”’ 


Again, there seems to be a ruling desire among some 
salesmen and jobbers for leaders. These people will 
gladly sell $100 worth of staples at cost or less, with the 
hope that an average profit may be made up on a pros- 
pective $50 bill of other articles; a proposition that 
sometimes wins, but oftener loses. Overstocks have oc- 
casionally been the causes, but they are not the ruling 
commodity these days. 

Possibly it is not necessary for me to refer further 
to the cause of a condition with which you are all in- 
timately acquainted. It is the remedy for this evil that 
we seek, and I am free to confess that I could not pre- 
sume to even suggest an immediate remedy, but I be- 
lieve that the future remedy, that I am about to propose, 
if generally adopted and persistently followed, will do 
all that it is recommended to do. 


The Practical Remedy, 


I think, is to add a specified percentage of profit to the 
Pittsburgh delivery basis and make yeur minimum ware- 
house price, plus freight from Pittsburgh to destination. 
This would work no hardship, and one jobber would 
have no advantage over another in his own territory. 

Each jobber being supposed to have 60-day contracts 
with the manufacturer for his anticipated wants, a cer- 
tain percentage could be shipped direct to his customer, 
where freight rates make it advantageous. 

I say a certain percentage as this protects the legiti- 
mate jobber from the man who does not carry stock, 
but quotes f.o.b. mill or destination, and ships direct 
from the mill, at a brokerage profit, to the detriment of 
the dealer who does carry stock. 

I think if all the manufacturers would adopt the plan 
that direct less than carload shipments would be made 
only for dealers who carry stocks, and then not to ex- 
ceed 25 to 50 per cent. of their contract amount, it would 
sound the death knell of the dealer referred to, and each 
jobber would receive his legitimate trade. 


Sixty-Day Contracts. 


I mention the contract limit as 60 days, as 60-day con- 
tracts with spot specifications are equitable, while long 
time contracts with specifications to follow are all 
against the seller. If prices advance, the buyer’s stock 
is always depleted and he insists on the delivery of 
every pound due him. On the other hand, if prices de- 
cline, the buyer’s stock is always complete, and he can- 
not possibly make up his specifications, and the seller, 
after perhaps months of coaxing, becomes disgusted, 
pockets his loss, and allows the contract to go by default. 
Of course none of the latter class of buyers belong to 
this association. 


The consolidation of manufacturing interests is, I 
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think, largely solving the problem for the jobber. These 
consolidations want the trade of the jobber and large 
manufacturer, and, for that reason, cultivate them by 
placing them in a position to sell the smaller trade, who, 
under the old plan, when all manufacturers were inde- 
pendent, bought direct from the mills, who were willing 
to sell the small trade if they could not sell the large. 


This Placing of All Jobbers on Equal Footing 


by the manufacturer insures a confidence among buy- 
ers that they are getting the same price as their com- 
petitors on leading staples, mill or Pittsburgh delivery 
basis, if they buy the same quantity, and, as there are 
not a dozen or more representatives of different mills— 
which all manufacture the same product—calling on 
them daily, the feeling of uncertainty regarding the 
daily market is much reduced. 

I am aware that in many instances of the past the 
“gentlemen’s agreement” has been a failure, but that 
was when you had no definite idea as to what cost price 
would be in the next 24 hours. Your purchases were 
made with uncertainty, expecting that some one would 
come along the next day with a lower price. The condi- 
tions are now different and an agreement could now be 
more successful. 

There is at the present time a better opportunity for 
a more harmonious understanding between jobbers and 
manufacturers than ever before in the country’s history, 
and I think the Hardware associations will do well to 
take advantage of the situation. 

The manufacturers, if applied to, would no doubt 
gladly assist the Jobbers’ Association in every way pos- 
sible, and the success of any advocated plan lies in the 
hearty co-operation of both jobber and manufacturer. 
Observe the postage stamp. how it sticks to one object 
until it “ gets there,” and I believe that if the Jobbers’ 
Association will adopt a plan and stick to it they will 
achieve the same result. 


Terms. 


Another abuse that deserves earnest consideration is 
terms. Terms, 60 days or 2 per cent. cash in ten days. 
Why it slips glibly off the tongue of your salesman and 
office man. but this is merely a phrase; it has no real 
meaning. 

Your customer takes 20 days or even 30 days, and 
sends you his check less 2 per cent. Your bookkeeper 
states the case to you and you mentally “ cuss” the cus- 
tomer, but tell the bookkeeper to send him a receipt in 
full, “‘as he is a good customer, and we don’t want to 
make him mad.” Or, perhaps you have been a little 
doubtful of the financial standing of a certain customer, 
and when at the expiration of 30 days he remits less 2 
per cent., you know that he is taking advantage of you, 
but consider that “a bird in hand is worth two frogs in 
a pond,” and send him receipt in full. 

Your customer who takes 60 days oftener takes 90 
days or four months, and, when you render him a bill for 
interest, he tells you that Smith & Co. never charge him 
interest, and you meekly take the face of the invoice 
and square the account. 


Strict Enforcement of the Rule, 


As the manufacturers are strictly enforcing the rules 
of terms and cash discounts, the jobbers should do like- 
wise. It is simply a matter of education, and there are 
enough members of this association to successfully edu- 
cate the trade up to the fact that 2 per cent. cash in 
ten days means ten days, and that past due accounts 
bear legal rate of interest, or no more goods. 

This subject is practically unlimited and so far reach- 
ing that it is customary to discuss it and then quietly 
sit down and try to imagine that somehow it will even 
up some way, as the Boston woman thought when she 
wrote, 

“The Devil sends the wicked wind that blows our skirts 
knee high 

But God is just, He sends the dust, that blows in the 
bad man’s eye.” 

And I think the Almighty, from this time on, will only 

help the jobber who joins this association and helps 

himself by a mutual interest in his brother’s welfare. 
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CLASSIFIED LISTS VS. QUANTITY DISCOUNTS. 
BY THOS. W. FRITTS OF TOM FRITTS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


Quantity discounts, special privileges to a special few, 
is the cause of overbuying, underselling and denioraliza- 
tion of the market. It is a premium offered by the man- 
ufacturers’ associations for the unsettling of prices. 
True, it was not intended by them to be so, but once 
this mighty power of special favors is given into the 
hands of a favored few the producer ceases to control 
the price of his product. They have transferred that 
right to this favored child of fortune, and what he will 
do to them will be a plenty. He chuckles to himself 
and says: “I will use this special privilege not as a 
profit already made, but I will give it away. And why? 
For the purpose of drawing trade from others, not in a 
fair business way and upon business principles, but hav- 
ing received this special favor I am enabled to sell my 
staples at what they cost many of my competitors, and 
by doing this I will be able to draw orders for Shelf 
Goods, Cutlery, &¢c., that would naturally go elsewhere.” 

Now we will follow this man of favors home and see 
what he does. In his private office at home, still pleased 
with what has been accomplished, he calls his men 
around him and explains what he has accomplished, and 
tells them ‘‘ We are on the inside. We have been given 
a quantity discount on many lines of goods which 
amounts to as much as the profit usually made on these 
goods, and what I want you to do is to give this special 
discount away, thereby secure the orders of the country 
merchants for Shelf Goods, Cutlery, &c., on which I 
shall expect a good profit.” The men are delighted, for 
be it said to the credit of traveling men they do like to 
take orders. So out into the trade they go with the 


Shillalah of Demoralized Prices 
in hand; and the way they do lay things out is a caution. 

The first round is successful; orders are snatched 
from the competitors. But then a rallying all along the 
line by his competitors; with or without profit the less 
favored meet the cut, retake the lost ground and make 
a combined charge upon the manufacturers for lower 
prices. This combined effort is of greater force than 
that of the favored few. The reduction is secured, not 
always directly, but it is secured just the same. 

The result: The manufacturer is damaged just the 
quantity discount. The man of many favors is damaged 
by a demoralized market. The fact is, all concerned 
have been damaged. If we would follow this man of 
quantity discount favors we will find him back at the 
feet of the manufacturer begging for further favors and 
protection. Then if the manufacturer would, with right- 
eous contempt, tell him ‘‘ begone, you demoralizer of 
business, I have no specials for you,” he could justly say 
as the Irishman did when he attended a Methodist meet- 
ing. Before going he asked how he should conduct him- 
self, and was told to sit down and be quiet. At the meet- 
ing services began and grew fast and furious. As of 
old, the exhorter pleaded for one more soul as only an 
old time Methodist exhorter could. Mr. Irishman, feel- 
ing an impulse to do his duty and restore order, moves 
quietly to the side of the exhorter and with a Sullivan 
thrust lays him on the floor, saying: “ Be quiet, you were 
the cause of all the trouble.” And I say to you: “ This 
quantity discount is the cause of all the trouble.” 

For instance, you take the American Steel & Wire 
Company. Ina spirit of fairness, they attempted as mas- 
ters of the situation to make prices based upon quantity, 
and this will illustrate the whole question. Horse and Mule 
Shoes, 2000 kegs, 15 cents quantity rebate. On Nails, 
one price to the wholesale buyer, another to the carload 
buyer and still another to the less than carload buyer. 
What is the result: The larger 2000-keg concern does not 
intend to make the 15 cents, but gives it away to the 
buyer of any little quantity wanted. The same rule ap- 
plies to Nails and Wire. So the favored one has de- 
feated the object of his benefactor. 


The Concerns that Gamble on Overbuying 


krow when they place the order that they intend to 
force the goods on the market at reduced prices. Then 
why continue the unsatisfactory plan ? 


It is a hard question to handle; has never been satis- 
factorily handled, and may never be. But the horse 
swapper never keeps a stump sucker or a spavined 
horse. He swaps again, and I now advise a swapping 
of plans. Instead of quantity discount I would suggest 
classifying merchants. 


Classified Lists. 


I would classify all concerns employing one or more 
men for the specific purpose of traveling and soliciting 
orders, and who do not resort to net catalogues or net 
price-lists, and who carry a stoek to supply demands, 
“Wholesale No. 1.” I would classify net catalogue and 
price-list concerns as No. 2. 

A concern that are entitled to wholesale prices are 
entitled to all there is in it. We have to compete with 
the same trade and conditions. Discrimination by the 
manufacturer in favor of the strong is not right. Put 
all of a class on the same basis and let the best man take 
the business upon business principles. 

Why should we be at war with each other? The pros- 
perity of one is the prosperity of the other. Why should 
I not rejoice to know that my competitor is making 
money? For so sure as he is, there should be no reason 
why I am not. 

The truth is, we ought to be a band of brothers, will- 
ing to do a brother’s part to each other. Who among 
you, if in a distant and strange city, does not instinctive- 
ly turn his steps to a Hardware store with the confidence 
of a friendly welcome and a God speed you on your 
way? They why not in our business always remember 
that I have a friend and brother in this same business, 
and I will do no act that will damage him? 


THE SOUTH, SOCIALLY AND COMMERCIALLY, 
BY GEO. W. LEE, OF THE EBERHARD MFG. COMPANY 


Mr. Lee, after referring in highly complimentary 
terins to the social qualities of the Southern people, spoke 
as follows concerning the commercial development of the 
South: 

Of this part of the subject it is almost useless for me 
to say anything, as all of you know of the rapid strides 
the South has made commercially in the past 10 or 15 
years much better than I. 

My first trip South, in a commercial way, was some 
15 years ago, when passenger trains seemed to be running 
over the ends of ties rather than over the solid 100-pound 
connecting rails of to-day; when Pullman coaches, with 
double glass windows for keeping out dust, were a 
curiosity; when air brakes and automatic couplers were 
unknown. The dining car of to-day, the traveler’s friend 
and delight, where was it? Echo answers, ‘‘ Where?” 

Gentlemen, stop and think of the railroad advantages 
and comforts of to-day compared to those of the past. 
Ofttimes we think the railroads take undue advantage 
of us in passenger fare and freight rates; but is there 
one of us who would like to return to the primitive way 
of railroading of years ago? I answer, “ No.”’ Railroads 
have done more for the South, commercially, than any 
other agency in the hands of man. 

With climate and natural resources of boundless 
wealth at your door, where would be the great develop- 
ments of coal, iron, stone, lumber and the products of 
the field and factories of the South if it were not for 
railroads? Where would be the cities and towns of the 
South that you take great pride in? Do you think that 
the city of Birmingham, the great iron center, would be 
able to make and set the price of pig iron at home and 
abroad if it had no railroads? “No.” But to-day, with 
this advantage, cheap labor, and mild climate, she has 
this power. 

You can settle your minds on these facts, that wher- 
ever you see the puffing, steaming railroad engine draw- 
ing its load of human or merchandise freight, in its 
wake come industrial enterprise, commercial success, 
happy homes, contented, well clothed and well fed people. 

As one travels through the country he sees thrift, en- 
terprise and expansion on every hand, and at once real- 
ized the fact that the South is fast entering the commer- 
cial field in competition with the North, and that both 
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to-day are eager to compete in the markets of the world 
for trade. 

Nothing would help the South so much to-day, commer- 
cially, as the building and completion of the Nicaragua 
Canal. It would mean lower freight rates to the Pacific 
Coast and the far East markets; the enlarging of Southern 
ports; increase of manufacturing in various lines; more 
money; better wages; home consumption, and better 
conditions in the city, town and farming districts. 

The manufacturing development of the South has and 
will do much to help the industrious young man, both 
commercially and technically. There is, and will be, de- 
mand for men who understand their profession and trade 
thoroughly, and who recognize the fact that the success 
of their employer’s business means their own advance- 
ment and success. Therefore, let us all do our part in the 
great drama of life, both socially and commercially. 


THE TRAVELING MAN—A WELCOME VISITOR ? 
BY A. P. DUNCAN OF M’LENDON, DUNCAN & CO. 


After alluding to the welcome which, with charac- 
teristic Southern spirit, is extended to traveling sales- 
men, even when it is not possible to do business with 
them, Mr. Duncan spoke as follows: 

The traveling man appeals to us in his personality 
with that friendship and regard that we have for him. 
We believe any statement that he makes to be true 
as a rule, because we know him; therefore as a friend 
socially, as man to man and heart to heart, he is wel- 
comed by the merchants of the South. He is enter- 
tained in our club and at our homes; therefore the 
social relationship that springs up between us makes 
us happy and does us good, makes us better, and aids 
us in the commercial and business relations of life. 

But to view him from a commercial standpoint is 
a somewhat different proposition. There are men 
traveling in a territory who meet customers and deal- 
ers, and dealers meet them and are glad to see them, 
but they cannot do business with them. Now there is 
a distinction. He is your friend perhaps and you like 
him, but when it comes to a business proposition you 
cannot trade with him. There are various reasons for 
that, sometimes one thing and then another. But as 
a general rule the traveling man in a social sense is 
always welcome to our places of business, and to our 
cities and towns as a social friend. He should be also 
welcome in a commercial sense, and would be if he 
was the proper man, representing the proper house, 
with the proper goods and proper prices. Now to illus- 
trate what I mean. Suppose a man from whom you 
have been buying goods for years and contributing to 
his salary and livelihood, because his position depended 
upon his success on the road; whom you learned to 
love, but you find him to be an instrument in building 
up conditions that are detrimental to you. Now in 
our section a certain line of goods is being marketed 
thoroughly by the wholesale jobbers of our State: 
Every part of the section is covered at least once a 
month or oftener. The ground was thoroughly cov- 
ered, and no more of the goods could possibly have 
been sold, because they were thoroughly and com- 
pletely represented; still this friend of mine (he thinks 
he is a friend of mine, and I thought so) induced a 
large grocery house to take up the goods and handle 
them. I asked him why he did it, and he said, “ Well, 
these people wanted to buy and I just sold them.” 
Now it doesn’t make any difference what that man 
might say to me, he would not convince me that he was 
a friend of mine for business purposes. I like him social- 
ly, but I do not care to do business with him. 

Another man representing a line of goods that has 
always from time immemorial been handled by the 
Hardware trade comes in the territory and puts them 
out in a different channel of distribution. You jobbers 


all realize (I do not think the manufacturers do; I wish- 


they did) that wholesale grocers in the South are the 
worst proposition we have. They have no more idea 
of the legitimate profit that Hardware should bear than 
the man in the moon. They look at it from a different 
standpoint entirely. This man, representing a line of 
goods that the Hardware people have kept before the 
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Hardware dealers for about 40 years, will go around 
through our State and enthuse the wholesale grocery 
trade to handle these goods. The traveling men repre- 
senting the factories are almost altogether responsible 
for the wholesale grocerymen taking hold of these 
goods. Those gentlemen are not welcome guests at my 
place of business for business purposes, and should not 
be at any jobber’s. 

I am not there for the purpose of accommodating 
manufacturers who desire to sell, but I am there to 
make money, and we should have a claim on these 
traveling men to treat us at least half way right. When 
it comes to digging into our business, when it comes to 
placing goods in ilegitimate channels, I think we should 
discourage the practice; but I have no desire to ill treat 
other traveling men who do not so intrude. I think no 
traveling man has any right to claim my business after 
he has in effect curtailed it. 

Another thing is that some traveling men abuse 
confidence about a man’s private business. If I am 
invited into your home as a guest and friend and am 
entertained, accepting your hospitality, and while there 
I notice something of a private nature, which does not 
concern me at all, if I go out and repeat it and criti- 
cise it, wouldn’t you say it was ungentlemanly and 
wrong? 

So it is with a traveling man that will go into a 
concern’s office and by chance see some private papers 
that he knows to be private, that he knows to be of 
such a nature that if they were made public it would be 
hurtful to him,—not only hurtful to him, but hurtful 
to the general jobbing trade, that he knows would be 
hurtful to every man he is selling goods to,—still takes 
advantage of that opportunity and takes that informa- 
tion and reports it in such a way as to bring about just 
such injury as I have suggested. That man is not wel- 
come to my office; he is not welcome to my place of 
business. 

I can enumerate a few other instances, but I regard 
it as unnecessary. 

I want to say in conclusion, however, that traveling 
men are welcome. No one knows that better than they. 
They know that they are welcome in every sense of the 
word, and the large majority of them are gentlemen of 
the very first water. I do not believe that you could ge* 
together another such aggregation as our Southert 
traveling salesmen, the gentlemen traveling the South. 
I do not believe that you could get the same number 
of men together anywhere and have them more repre- 
sentative and more perfect gentlemen in every sense 
of the word than they are. We appreciate them, and 
like to do business with that class of men. Our rela- 
tionship with the traveling men is very close, and they 
are our friends. We talk confidentially to them; they 
give us information that is valuable; we give them 
information that is valuable, and they are practically 
the people from whom we buy the goods. There are 
lots of traveling men on the road to-day, and if they 
were to change lines I would change with them. Lots 
of traveling men are that way, and they should all be 
that way. 

ADDRESS OF IRBY BENNETT AT BANQUET. 

The subject you have assigned me, Mr. Toastmaster, 
is a fruitful one, but the time limit imposed will admit 
of but brief discussion. If I possessed the eloquence of 
the South’s much lamented and sainted Grady, I could 
hold you in trance by the inspiration drawn from my 
subject, “Asheville, North Carolina.” Asheville, lofty, 
the fair, sets upon her seven hills and from her throne 
of beauty rules as only one city of a commonwealth can. 
She has much of which to boast. North Carolina gave 
the world some of the greatest men whose names have 
ever emblazoned the pages of history, and Asheville was 
the birthplace, the home, of the great, the unique Zeb 
Vance, whose lofty obelisk stands in yon square as a 
monument of his fame and deeds. In the very shadow 
of this mountain crowned and graced by this beautiful 
city he first saw the sun climb to its lofty seat in its 
sapphire sky. His deeds have given much fame to the 
great tarheel State and are.linked and interwoven with 
our history as the sands and waters of the sea. As the 
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mist of morning was slowly rising from Charleston’s 
harbor, June 9, 1861, the first gun which marked the be- 
ginning of the terrible war of secession was fired, and 
almost at the same hour Zeb Vance resigned his seat in 
Congress to join in the battle for the principles he loved 
so dearly. What more honor should Asheville ask or 
seek, but in this day of progress it keeps pace with the 
times and stands an enduring monument to the thrift of 
her people and a glory to our entire Southland. 

North Carolina produced the talented Pettigrew, the 
mighty Badger, and the daring Ransoms, and their 
names will live in history; but Asheville gave to us the 
gracious, the beautiful, the charming women who are 
our guests this evening, and whom we delight to honor. 
From the broad veranda of this hospitable hotel the eye 
can encompass a territory that is figuratively aflow with 
milk and honey, and within its confines there are three 
seats of learning, which attests the intelligence and cul- 
ture of her people. 

We of the South take pardonable pride in the part our 
people have played in the history of our reunited coun- 
try, and need I say that our love for the stars and for 
the stripes which form the glorious, the beautiful flag, 
the emblem of America, is as boundless as the universe, 
and as sincere as God's promises. 

We have our memories and our traditions, and with 
them we will live through time, trusting always in the 
boundless generosity of our one time foe. 


List of Those Attending Convention. 


B. A, Hawley, S. B. Bispham, Edward Meyer, A. R. Sisson, Rus- 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New York. 

Harry C. Disston, E. P. Cooper, Henry Disston & Sons, Phila- 
delphia. 

J. P. Kelly, Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind. 

W. B. Lashar, Bridgeport Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Frank Guildener, Sargent & Co., New York. 

Robert Garland, Jesse E. Pumphrey, John Kernan, Standard 
Chain Company, Pittsburgh. 

W. R. Walkley, F. H. Wilcox, T. H. Gossett, Peck, Stow & Wil- 
cox Company, Southington, Conn. 

H. W. Caldwell, Cleveland Stone Company, Cleveland. 

Frank Lohoff, Evansville Tool Works, Evansville, Ind. 

H, F. Reese, Fairbanks & Co., Baltimore. 

John H. Mapp, National Enameling & Stamping Company, Balti- 
timore. 

Geo. T. Wiepert, Frank Guildener, A. B. Howell, Sargent & Co., 
New York. 

F. H. Forman, William Taylor, J. J. Gilmore, W. H. Griffith, 
Thomas B. Coles, American Steel & Wire Company. 

Cc. M, Lincoln, John S. Sanders, Union Metallic Cartridge Com 
pany, New York. 

Henry B. Lupton, Oliver lron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 


T. T. Hitch, lowa Farming Tool Company, Fort Madison, Iowa. 

O. P. Schriver, O. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

N. A. Gladding, B. M. Gladding, T. W. Gathrigat, E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. G. Buckwell, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohlo. 

L. C. Parker, Charles Parker Company, Meriden, Conn. 

A. D. Rogers, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 

C. T. McKinnie, Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

E. E. Perry, Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, Norwich, Conn. 

W. T. Shannon, American Sheet Steel Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

E. Warren Smith, Pike Mfg. Company, Pike Station, N. H. 

W. W. Russell, Page Belting Company, Concord, N. H. 

A. C. Langston, Jenkins Bros., New York. 

F. B. Dunlap, Speer Hardware Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 

S. H. Taylor, Merchant & Co., Philadelphia. 

T. H. Keller, J. S. French, Peters Cartridge Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

W. G. Thomas, Thomas, Barnes & Miller, Memphis, Tenn. 

T. L. Collings, Norfolk & Western Railroad, Mempais, Tenn. 

A. E. Bolles, Hardware, New York. 

H. W. Cortes, Bering & Cortes Hardware Company, Houston, 
Texas. 

Geo. J. May, F. P. May & Co., Washington, D. C. 

G. M. Landers, F. M. Huggins, Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Newton Kelsey, N. Kelsey, Evansville, Ind. 


G. B. Hobson, the Tredegar Company, Richmond, Va. 

F, A. Heitmann, F. W. Heitmann & Co., Houston, Texas. 

. D. Moore, Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala 

G. W. Barnett, G. W. Barnett & Son. Montgomery, Ala. 

O. B. Barker, Barker-Jennings Hardware Company, Lynchburg, 


Va. 

Cc. B. Carter, secretary-treasurer, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dan’l K. Stucki, White Mountain Freezer Company, Buffalo, 
eA 

Daniel Stern, the American Artisan, Chicago. 

Geo. H. Harper, Clendenin Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

irby Bennett, J. Hildreth, Jr., Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 
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Frank M. Cory, National Lead Conipany, Cincinnati, Ohio. qv 

William H. Cole, Tower & Lyon, New York. 

Arthur S. Jones, Indiana Mfg. Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

J. T. lowell, Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn. 

W. N. Taussig, F. S. Seeley, Wiebusch & Hilger, New York. 

J. RB. Fones, Jas. Mandelbaum, T. P. Johnson, Fones Bros. Hard- 
ware Company, Little Rock, Ark. 

Joseph Orgill, Orgill Bros. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

G. H. Lyon, W. W. Dickinson Hardware Company, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

L. W. New, E. K. Tryon, Jr., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lee Fox, Fox Bros., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

W. R. Patterson, Baker & McDowell 
Natchez, Miss. 

R. P. Boyd, Jno. H. Graham & Co., Knoxville. Tenn. 

J. B. Curtis, Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

J. M. Hottel, G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. E. Paine, B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 

Geo. L. Knight, Tubular Rivet & Stud Company. Nashville, Tenn. 

H. G. Reinicker, Woolworth & Cowles Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Geo. E. Eddy, Norwalk Lock Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Brown Buford, H. G. Lipscomb & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Fred. I. Johnson, Thomas Ellis, Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

E. M. Converse, Geneva Tool Company, Geneva, Ohio. 

J. B. Parrent, the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

L. C. Frazer, Republic Iron & Steel Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

Cc. M. Fouche, Crucible Steel Company of America, Knoxville, 

Tenn. 

Rockwell, Harriman Plow & Handle Company, Harriman, 

Tenn. 

W. P. Harris, Harris Mfg. Company, Johnson City, Tenn. 

W. H. Kettig. Milner & Kettig Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

Cc. W. Plumb, Eagle Lock Company, Perryville, Conn. 

B. B. Lynch, Atwater Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md. 

T. G. Ewing, Paden-Ewing Hardware Company, Gadsden, Ala. 

Felix B. Lippman, A. Kastor & Bros., New York. 

Thomas Hamlin, Hamlin Arms Company, Fulton, N. Y. 

Geo. G. Weeks, Monroe Hardware Company, Monroe, Ala. 

M. P. Jemison, Allen & Jemison Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

John K. Wilson, Wier & Wilson, Baltimore, Md. 

W. W. Woodruff, Woodruff Hardware Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ed. S. Hughes, Ed. S. Hughes & Co., Abilene, Texas. 

R. E. Bell, J. L. Bell, 8. BE. Bell Hardware Company, Weather- 
ford, Texas. 

John Donnan, W. S. Donnan & Co., Richmond, Va. 

T. James Fernley, National Hardware Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

R. R. Williams, The Iron Age, New York. 

J. W. Thurber, H. H. Mayhew & Co., New York. 

W. P. Duncan, McLendon, Duncan & Co., Waco, Texas. 

Bruce Keener, C, M. McClung Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cc. C. Lincoln, Look & Lincoln, Danville, Va. 

W. W. Crandall, W. W. Crandall & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

W. J. Orr, Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works Company, Rock 
Hill, 8.-c. 

C. H. Bowen, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. F. Eshelman, Stauffer, Eshelman & Co., New Orleans, 

C. H. Ireland, Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

F. B. Park, J. A. Dubuar Mfg. Company, Northville, Mich. 

J. P. Overbacker, O. K. Stove & Kange Company, Louisville, Ky. 

O. P. Perkins, Buck’s Stove & Range Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. Wilkins, Wilkins Hardware Company, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Wm. E. Jones, Ohio Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

S. T. Gilfillian, Belfont Iron Works Company, Ironton, Ohio. 

J. T. Quarles, Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Company, New York. 

R. M. Bond, Thos. H. Jopline, J. H. Grubbs. Willoughby Fork & 
Mfg. Company, Willoughby, Ohio. 

M. W. Kouns, Ohio Cutlery Company, Bellevue, Ohio. 

F. Sullivan, Jno. H. Faxon, Grafton Stone Company, Grafton, 
Ohio. 

John Hoen, Henry Keidel & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

T. E. Biddison, Penn Hardware Company, Baltimore, Md 

R. K. Carter, R. K. Carter & Co., New York. 

Paul R. Howard, the Paul R. Howard Hardware Company, Nor- 


Hardware Company, 
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folk, Va. 
Chas. H. Parsons, J. W. Ryan, P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Geo, W. Corbin, Geo. L. Corbin, Geo. F. Taylor, Corbin Cabinet 
Lock Company, New Britain, Conn. 

Louis G. Beers, New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, Trenton, N, J. 

Isaac S. Craft, Jno. J. Harlee, Knigat & Wall Company, Tampa, 
Fla. 

W. B. Northrup, Brown, Northrup & Co., Asheville. 

Wm. C. Biddle, Biddle Purchasing Company, New York. 

G. M. Robeson, Farmville Mfg. Company, Farmville, Va. 

Jno. A. Rockwell, Harriman, Tenn. 

Thos. C. Shaw, Warsaw, Ind. 

S. McDowell, Baker & McDowell Hardware Company, Natchez, 
Miss. 

W. B. Jackson, Athens Hardware Company, Athens, Ga. 

Oscar Richey, Kelly Nail & Iron Company, Ironton, Ohio. 

F. C. Wheeler, H. Boker & Co., New York. 

W. M. Thompson, J. H. Weddington & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

J. A. Holmes, John Russell Cutlery Company, Turners Falls, 
Mass. 

Claybrook James, Asheville Hardware Company, Asheville. 

W. M. Crumley, Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Spencer James, Piedmont Hardware Company, Danville, Va. 

W. A. Chenoweth, Mayberry Hardware Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Jos. D. Bryan, Austin-Bryan Mfg. Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
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’. Sproul, Anniston Hardware Company, Anniston, Ala. 


Mitchell, Mitchell-Powers Hardware Company, Bristol, 
Tenn. 

. Vogel, Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


H. H. Beers, Guy Mitchell, Beers & Mitchell, Atlanta, Ga. 

T. H. Johnson, Magill Hardware Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Geo. W. Lee, the Eberhard Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Harvey Anderson, Anderson Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
A. R. Sullivan, Rome Mfg. Company, Rome, Ga. 
T. W. Fritts, Tom Fritts Hardware Company, 

Tenn. 

J. W. Tullis, Jr., Tullis Hardware Company, Montgomery, Ala. 
C. A. Cowles, N. & W. Railway, Atlanta, Ga. 
( 
( 


Chattanooga, 


’. P. Bush, Bush & Co., Columbus, Ga. 
W. Shackleford, Ross-Meeham Foundry Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


R. Reid, G. W. Brown, W. M. Cosgrove, Southern Plow Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga. 


H. M. Bailey, Mayberry Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


R. D. Carver, Alabama Steel & Wire Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


S. P. Browning, Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Maysville, Ky. 
H. J. Turner, Buffalo, N. Y. 


_ 
—_ 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this colum» 
to request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, 
quotations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
who, as noted in our columns some time since, will 
succeed the A. F. Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., on July 1, will be glad to receive catalogues 
and correspondence from manufacturers in the lines 
of goods to which they will devote attention. These 
will comprise general Shelf Hardware as well as Sheet 
Iron, Tin Plate, Rope, Wooden Ware, &c., Cutlery, 
Sporting and Athletic Goods, Tinware, Enameled 
Ware and House Furnishing Goods. The company 
will erect a fine new business structure opposite 
the entrance to the St. Louis Bridge, extending from 
Third to Fourth street, and from Washington Avenue 
north to within 75 feet of Lucas avenue. The building 
will be fire proof and eight stories above basement. 
It will be equipped with every modern convenience for 
the rapid and efficient handling of merchandise. 





Fire on the 6th inst. destroyed the Hardware stock 
of Otis & Day, Wellsville, N. Y., also their collection 
of catalogues, price-lists, &c. The firm will according- 
ly be pleased to receive from manufacturers copies of 
their latest printed matter, information as to discounts, 
&e. 

Waterford, Ohio, 
Stoves, 


P. M. Little, New has sold his 
stock of Hardware, Tinware and Tinners’ 
Tools to Williamson & Doubar of that place, who will 
be pleased to receive catalogues, &c., relating to gen- 
eral Hardware and Farm Implements. 


Smith & Welker Hardware Company, Kane, Pa., 
whose store was destroyed by fire on February 20 last, 
have dissolved partnership, and W. B. Smith will con- 
tinue the business under his own name in a new build- 
ing which is now about ready for occupancy. The new 
structure is 34 x 100 feet and is thoroughly equipped. 
Mr. Smith’s line embraces Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, plumbing, 
&c., and as all the trade literature of the firm was 
destroyed in the fire, he would be pleased to have manu- 
facturers send copies of their latest catalogues, price- 
lists, &c. 


Paul W. McLure, Chester, S. C., dealer in Hardware, 
Stoves, Carriage Materials, Iron and Steel, Electrical 
Supplies, &c., has lately added a Plumbing and Steam 
Heating department to his business, and would be 
pleased to have catalogues and quotations from manu- 
facturers in this line. 


<i 
——_— 





J. E. Andrews, Hardware merchant, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., has lately moved to 279 Main street, where he is 
continuing the wholesale and retail business in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
Goods, Blacksmiths’ Supplies, &c. 
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A WIDE AWAKE RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALER. 


VISITOR to Detroit, Mich., who may be interested 
A in the Hardware trade will find many interesting 
features in the retail Hardware store of Henry C. Weber 
& Co., located at 121, 123 and 125 Woodward avenue. 
This establishment is exclusively retail, but is conducted 
on such an extensive scale that six floors are required 
for the business, including the basement, in which the 
heaviest goods are carried. The firm devote very little 
consideration to the building trade, as Mr. Weber pre- 
fers to give his attention to other branches of the Hard- 
ware business, including Stoves and Ranges. The vol- 
ume of business now being done is double that of the 
corresponding time last year. 

The ground floor of the store is used for the display 
of the more attractive articles, such as Cutlery, Table- 
ware and otber goods of small bulk not requiring a 
great deal of floor space. In examining the goods dis- 
played in cases and on the shelves a striking fact will 
be observed, which is that the individuality of the 
firm is impressed on those who purchase at this store. 
As far as possible the articles are specially marked with 
the name of the firm. This as a matter of course car- 
ries with it the necessity of having goods of high qual- 
ity, as when a man puts his own name on the goods he 
sells or makes his character goes with the name. This 
idea of individuality is carried into every department. 

Going to the second floor, a fine display will be found 
of all kinds of cooking apparatus. Here is to be seen 
what Mr. Weber claims to be a greater variety of Gas 
Stoves than can be shown by any factory and probably 
by any other dealer. The exhibit contains no duplicate 
Stoves whatever. All are samples. The leading place 
among these Gas Stoves is given to a number of styles 
which are sold under the name of Weber’s Superb Gas 
Ranges. These Ranges are not simply the stock pat- 
terns of a manufacturer with the Weber name plate at- 
tached to them instead of the maker’s. They embody 
Mr. Weber’s own ideas. He has combined in them what 
he considers the best features of a number of styles of 
Gas Ranges. 

In this connection the fact may be stated that Mr. 
Weber has just been engaged in an important contro- 
versy with the local gas company, which appears to be 
ending in his favor. The company had decided to con- 
nect free only the Stoves made by one establishment, 
which would have been quite a serious matter to the re- 
tail dealers of the city who make a business of selling 
and connecting Gas Stoves. Mr. Weber might have se- 
cured considerable benefit even under this arrangement, 
as it was proposed to specially except him and another 
dealer from the provisions of the order, but he refused 
to accept anything but a general opening of the privilege 
to all dealers, believing that his character was worth 
far more than such gain as might come to him. 

The remainder of this floor is filled with Ranges, 
Cooking Stoves and Heating Stoves made by the Michi- 
gan Stove Company, the firm handling the Garland 
Stoves and Ranges exclusively in coal and wood goods. 
The samples shown comprise the full line and make a 
fine display. This floor is well lighted by means of 
prisms placed in the front windows. 

The upper floors are used for the storage of extra 
stock, except the top floor, which is fitted up as a re- 
pair shop. This floor is consequently equipped with 
tinners’ tools, pipe threading and cutting apparatus, and 
a shop forthe general repair of Gas Stoves and almost any 
other repair work likely to come into the hands of a Hard- 
ware merchant. The repair shop, as well as every other 
part of the establishment, receives the close and constant 
supervision of Mr. Weber, who not only knows what is 
going on, but is continually making valuable sugges- 
tions. It will be remembered that Mr. Weber is one of 
the past presidents of the Michigan Association of Re- 
tail Hardware Merchants, and thus enjoys a State repu- 
tation. 


—— 


Myer Carl has succeeded Hueston & Carl in the Hard- 
ware business, in What Cheer, Iowa. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THe UnitTep STATES STEEL Lock Company, Clinton, 
Iowa: Catalogue No. 4, SS pages, covering their line of 
Locks and Hardware. Prices are omitted, but accom- 
panying each catalogue is a price-list, the discounts 
from which will be given on application. The com- 
pany state that they have been obliged to make a few 
changes in list numbers, but have adhered as closely as 
possible to the old numbers, which are most familiar 
to the trade. A memorandum of these changes is found 
on one of the pages of the catalogue. An inspection 
of the catalogue shows that the company have entered 
upon the manufacture of Cast Hardware and Locks. 
In this connection they have established a series of 
list numbers which of themselves give the character of 
the work produced, Cast Locks being in the 4000 class, 
Cast Hardware in the 5000, and sets with Cast Locks 
in the 6000 class. 

LAWSON Mrc. Company, Racine, Wis., and 115 Lake 
street, Chicago: Circular price-list, June 1, relating to 
the Matchless Double Acting Floor Spring Hinge and 
Matchless Pivot Hinge without spring, both ball bear- 
ing. 

THE AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE Company, Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, and Denver: Catalogue and price- 
list of Wire, Wire Nails, Barb Wire, &c. This publication 
is not intended to furnish a complete representation of 
the company’s products, but is designed to give useful 
information, often the subject of correspondence, con- 
cerning ordinary market or standard products of in- 
terest to the Hardware or general trade. The contents 
comprise the standard Nail lists, comparative sizes of 
Wire gauges, and other data relating to Wire, Wire 
Nails, Staples, &c. 

WIARD PLow Company, Batavia, N. Y.: Illustrated 
catalogue of Plows, Rakes, Harrows, Adjustable Weed- 
ers, Automatic Hand Corn Planter, &c. 


GOODELL Company, Antrim, N. H.: Miniature cata- 
logue A, showing their line of Table Cutlery and 
Butcher Knives, Carvers, Hunting, Sticking, Skinning, 
Shoe, Cigar, Putty, Bread, Cheese, Steak and other 
Knives, &c. 

W. C. HeLLerR & Co., Montclair, N. J., issue a circular 
of their Steel Factory Boxes. The assortment of sizes 
carried in stock for immediate shipment has been in- 
creased, including a dozen sizes, ranging from 3 inches 
wide, 3 inches deep and 12 inches long to 12 inches wide, 
6 inches deep and 12 inches long. 

NEWARK MEAT TENDERING CoMPANY, Newark, Ohio: 
Circular descriptive of the Snelling Roller Steak Hacker, 
a machine designed for tendering meat. This machine 
hacks the meat with a set of sharp knives in such a man- 
ner, it is stated, as not to bruise nor draw the juices. 
It is made in three sizes. 

ATLAS SHEAR CoMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn.: Catalogue 
illustrating their line of Cast Shears and Scissors. 

A. LescHen & Sons Rope Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Blotter pad which calls attention to their patent Flat- 
tened Strand Hercules Wire Rope, patent Aerial Wire 
Rope Tramway, &c. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


W. M. Tatum of Corsicana, Texas, is in New York on 
a business and pleasure trip combined. Mr. Tatum, who 
both wholesales and retails Hardware, is said to be one 
of the largest retailers of Hardware and kindred lines 
in Texas, as well as one of the large oil operators in that 
State. 

W.B. BELKNAP & Co., Louisville, Ky., have filed amend- 
ed articles of incorporation, increasing the capital stock 





$250,000, making a total capital stock of $1,000,000. The in- 


crease was on the common stock alone. It is all paid up 
and none of it will be placed on the market. The increase 
was made necessary on account of the additional real es- 
tate recently acquired on the river front. Some of the 
money has been used in erecting new warehouses, and 
more will be used in extending the business. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


William Poos has succeeded G. F. & W. Poos in the 
retail Hardware, Stove and Tin business, in Eaton, Ohio. 


W. O. Wheeler has lately opened a store at Harrison, 
Idaho, his stock including Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Farm Implements, Sporting Goods, &c. 


Curry & Mitchell, Hardware and Stove merchants, 
Wall Lake, Iowa, have dissolved partnership. B. B. 
Curry is now carrying on the business under his own 
name. 


Matthew Daane has succeeded J. P. Brill in the Hard- 
ware, Stove and Agricultural Implement business, in 
Oostburg, Wis. 

Wouser & Hamm have bought the Hardware business 
of W. H. Lucas, Hennepin, Ill. The new proprietors have 
enlarged the store and made a number of improvements. 


N. Bergen & Son, Stockholm, S. D.. have disposed of 
thelr stock of Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural 
Implements, &c., to Filbert Bros. 


A. U. Bannard, Brownsville, Ore., has disposed of his 


Hardware and Agricultural Implement stock to J. W. 
Ross. 


Pier Hardware Company, Portland, Ore., have entirely 
remodeled their store and increased the stock carried. 
They report a thriving and enlarging business. 


W. C. Otto and W. F. Bonjour have lately embarked 
in the Shelf and Heavy Hardware and Tinware business 
in Woodbine, ll. The firm style is Bonjour & Otto. 


C. R. Gordon has engaged in the Hardware, Stove 
and Agricultural Implement business in Clear Lake, 
Utah, under the style of Gordon’s Cash Store. 


Albert & Hunsberger is the style of a firm who have 
recently embarked in business in Mishawaka, Ind. The 
line of goods carried embraces Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware, Sporting Goods, &c. 


L. F. Hollaway has sold his Hardware business in 
De Witt, Neb.. to Chas. A. Fowler, who will continue at 
the old stand. 





S. M. Allen & Son, Highland, Kan., have bought back 
the Hardware business of Geo. L. Brown, which they 
formcrly conducted. 

Guenther & Haar, Freeman, S. D., have disposed of 
their wholesale business in Hardware, Shelf and Heavy, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements. Sporting 
Goods, Harness, Paints, &c., to John J. Wipf & Co. 


M. A. Collins, who conducted a Hardware business in 
Frankfort, Ky., for 20 years, and who was burned out 
in July last, has purchased the Hardware business of 
Nolens & Jones, Huntsville, Ala. Like his predecessors, 
Mr. Collins will job as well as retail. 


Morris & Gould, Hartington, Neb., have disposed of 
their Hardware and Stove stock to M. F. Dougherty, 
but will continue in the Farm Implement line exclu- 
sively. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Electric Welded Shovel. 


The Wyoming Shovel Works of Scranton and Wyo- 
ming, Pa., are now producing a plain back shovel manu- 
factured by means of electricity. They advise us that 
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they spent much time and a great deal of money before 
accomplishing a practical and successful electric weld. 
The results, however, it is stated, have been eminently 
satisfactory. The new shovels now on the market are 
giving excellent service. The advantages of this proc- 
ess are referred to as the low cost of production and 
the uniform high quality of output. The shovels are 
said to be absolutely solid and smooth, and the blades 
can be made of any hardness required. Special empha- 
sis is laid on the strength of the electric welded shovel. 
In connection with the development of this electric pat- 
ent the Wyoming Shovel Works have largely increased 
and improved their plant. For several years they have 
manufactured their own handles. They are now rolling 
their own steel. The plate mill put in was made by the 
Totten & Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Company of Pitts- 
burgh, being their standard 18-inch train. C. H. Brown 
& Co. of Fitchburg, Mass., have recently installed a 350 
horse-power Corliss engine. The Thomson Electric 
Welding Company of Lynn, Mass., have equipped the 
plant with all the electric welding machinery. The 
Sprague Electric Company of New York have furnished 
the dynamos and motors with which these works are 
now operating their tools, such as their roll lathes, 
presses, &c. 


Tandems Rebuilt Into [lotor Cycles. 


Patee Bicycle Company, Indianapolis, Ind., are mak- 
ing a feature of altering tandems, combination or full 
diamond frames, into motor cycles. They exhibit such 
a one built in i896 by them as a foot driven machine and 
which has been in constant use ever since. It has re- 
cently been rebuilt, fitted with a new rear hub and addi- 
tional reinforcements in the frame and extra braces for 
the motor direct to the rear hub on the chain side. The 
motor used in a 3 horse-power Patee motor, which is 
said to furnish power enough to carry two heavy riders, 
whose actual weight is nearly 400 pounds, at a high rate 
of speed. In fitting up tandems of this character they 
use a new rear wheel entire, or in any event build a new 
hub fitted with a coaster brake and %-inch tool steel 
axle, No. 12 gauge motor spokes, reinforce the rear forks 
or put in new ones, furnish a 3 horse-power motor, bat- 
teries, carburetor, spark coil and all fittings complete. 


Lythite Cold Water Paint. 


Frank S. De Ronde Company, 46 Cliff street, New 
York, are the manufacturers of a weather and fire 
proof cold water mixed paint called Lythite. This 
preparation is sold in the form of a dry powder and 
used by simply mixing with cold water instead of oil, 
although, if mixed with linseed oil, it makes a fine oil 
paint. The preparation of the powder is such that when 
mixed with cold water it has a clinging property which, 
when applied to wood, stone and brick surfaces, suc- 
cessfully withstands rain and weather exposure. 
Among the advantages claimed for it by the manufac- 
turer are that white will not turn yellow with age, and 
increases the light greatly wherever’ used. They 
especially recommend it for the exterior of factories, 
breweries, cold storage plants, farm buildings, fences, 
light shafts of buildings and outside or inside painting 
generally. It is also recommended for interior work 
on wood, stone and brick surfaces of factories, ware- 
houses, electric plants, breweries, cold storage plants, 
farm buildings, docks, vessels, tenement houses, sum- 
mer cottages, &c. It is not claimed that Lythite is as 
good as linseed oil paint, but for many purposes is 
superior, when it is remembered that transportation 
charges are paid only on the powder and there is no 
expense for oil, while the preparation can be put on 
with a brush or sprayed on quickly with spraying 
pump, an important matter in many kinds of work, 
both as regards ‘ost of material and labor of applying 
it. There are als) regularly made 24 different colors 
of Lythite, in light shades for interiors and darker ones 
for outside surfaces. This preparation will not rub, 
crock or peel off, and no order is considered too small 
or too large in introducing it. 
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White Enameled and [letric Zig-Zag Rules. 


Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn., 
and 107 Chambers street, New York, have begun the man- 
ufacture of a new line of Zig-Zag rules, which are fin- 
ished in white enamel instead of the lemon color of their 
regular Zig-Zag rule. This rule has two joints to the 
foot, so made that when opened they snap into place, so 
that the rule is rigid. The white enameled rule is being 
made in 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 foot lengths, numbered 102, 
103, &c., the terminal number indicating the length, the 
regular rule being numbered 02, 03, &c. The white 
enameled rule is graduated by sixteenths and put up six 
in a double pasteboard box. In this connection it may 
be said the regular Zig-Zag rule is also made with metric 
or French graduations on one side and inch or English 
measure on the other side in the 04 or 4-foot size, the 
graduations beyond the meter’s length being continued 
uniformly the whole length of the rule. 


Wood and Iron Planes. 


Union Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., and 103 
Chambers street, New York, are about to put on the 
market a line of wood and iron planes, having bought the 
business of the Derby Plane Company, Derby, Conn. 
The Union Mfg. Company are well known in the trade as 
manufacturers of lathe and drill chucks, butts, spring 
hinges, &c., and pun ps of various kinds. It is their ex- 
pectation to have the goods ready for the trade in about 
a week. 


O_o 


Barden’s Steel Handle Twentieth Century 
Corn Hook. 


The Wallingford Mfg. Company, Wallingford, Vt., are 
putting on the market the corn hook herewith illustrated. 
It is referred to as having a fine oil tempered blade, a 
steel handle and shank, and as being so bent as to bal- 
ance perfectly in the hand. The blades are fastened to 
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Barden’s Steel Handle Twentieth Century Corn Hook. 


the handle by a rivet and screw, and when not in use the 
screw may be removed and the blade closed. The manu- 
facturers remark that it is an up to date tool in every 
respect. 
The Klemm Stone Jack. 
a aad a) 

Illustrated herewith is a stone jack,put on the market 
by E. R. Klemm, 103-107 West Monroe street, Chicago, 
Ill. The lifting bar is in the center of the jack, making 
it, it is remarked, thoroughly safe and reliable, as the 
lift is thus directly vertical. The jack is referred to as 
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rigid, the whole frame and housings being in one piece, 
made of refined malleable iron. It is constructed entire 
ly of metal, all parts being interchangeable, and it is 
claimed to be 25 per cent. lighter and easier to handle 





The Klemm Stone Jack, 


than the old style jack. Attention is called to the fact 
that there are no bands, ways or straps which might 
loosen and come off. 





The Bull Terrier Wrench. 


The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, 
are offering the wrench shown in Fig. 1, a sectional view 
of which is given in Fig. 2. The body of the wrench is 
drop forged from solid steel, and the jaws are made of 
special steel, thoroughly hardened and tempered. Both 
jaws open and close at the same time by means of a 





The Bull Terrier Wrench. 


hardened steel plunger which passes through a nut in 
the center of the wrench, making it, it is explained, 
very easy and quick to adjust to the different sizes of 
pipe without the use of springs. It is nickel plated and 
manufactured in one size only, to take in pipe up to J 
inch in diameter. Its weight is 10 ounces. 


—————— ag 


The Perfect Window Shade Hanger. 


The Franklinville Novelty Works Franklinville, N. 
Y., are offering the window shade hanger herewith 
shown. In the illustration a portion of the hanger is 
cut away, showing only the ends with the adjustable 
features. The hanger is adjustable for any window 
from 25 to 46 inches in width, by sliding the ends nearer 
together or further apart. Two right angle screw hooks 
are furnished with each hanger. These are screwed into 
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the casings, one on either side of the window, leaving 
a sufficient space behind the hooks to receive the hanger 
in the proper position. The adjusting strips are made 
of wood, and the clamps and the ends to receive the 
ends of the shade roller of sheet steel, japanned. 
Among the advantages claimed for the hanger are the 
following: That it overcomes the necessity of putting 














Perfect Window Shade Hanger. 


blocks next to the casing or cutting off the end of the 
spring roller; that when house cleaning or moving, the 
curtain, roller and hanger can be lifted off together; that 
when moving from one house to another the hangers 
and shades can be put on any window, and that the 
hanger is simple in construction, easy to operate and 
neat in appearance. 
——— eee 


The Eclipse Fruit Picker. 


The accompanying cut represents a fruit picker of- 
fered by D. B. Rock, Fairfield, Pa. The frame of the 
picker is made of one piece of number 9 tinned wire with 
loops or fingers at the top of the sack. "The ends of the 
wire extend down cn the handle and are secured in place 
by four staples. The sack is of bed ticking. The handle 
is 4 feet long. The picker is designed for gathering ap- 
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doors with or without spring hinges. The manufactur- 
ers claim that the check will close a door quickly or 
slowly, that it does not require any mortise and that it 
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Pullman Pneumatic Door Check and Spring. 


is easily applied and can be put on by any one. The 
check is referred to as low in price. 
a 


Rex Safety Razor Stroppiog Machine. 


R. Heinisch’s Sons Company, Newark, N. J., and 90 
Chambers street, New York, are sole selling agents for 
the Rex Stropping Machine Company, 606 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., whose razor stropping device is here 
illustrated. The Rex stropping machine, designed for 
honing safety razors, is 73, inches long over all, the illus- 
tration being about two-thirds size. Fig. 2 shows the 
method of using it on a strop, the distinctive feature of 
which is that the blade is stropped from heel to point 





Fig. 1—Rew Safety Razor Stropping Machine, 


ples, peaches, pears, &c., and by its aid, it is remarked, 
the most delicate fruit can be handled without the slight- 





The Eclipse Fruit Picker. 


est bruise. The device is referred to as neat, strong and 
durable, and as being comparatively low in price. 





Pullman Pneumatic Door Check and Spring. 


The pneumatic combined door check and spring for 
screen doors shown herewith is put on the market by 
the Pullman Sash Balance Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
The spring is made from the same stock as the Pullman 
sash balances. The checking tube is made of polished 
brass, and has a controlling valve at the end which is 
adjustable by the fingers. The remainder of the check 
is gold bronzed. It is applicable to a right or left hand 
door without any changing of parts, and can be used on 


instead of in a straight line parallel with the strop. The 
two outer arms of steel are covered with rubber. The 
mechanism is pivoted near the end of the hard wood 
handle, the ratchet movement and side springs causing 
the blade to turn automatically on its back in the proper 





Fig. 2.—Method of Using the Machine. 


direction with every forward and backward movement 
of the machine, so that a safety razor blade can be skill- 
fully honed by even the inexpert. The manufacturers 
also make a fine high grade Russia leather swing strop 


for use with the machine, although any strop can be- 


used with it. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JUNE 1}, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
that is, those which are made by more than one manufact 
urer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stated. represent those current in the mar ket as obtain- 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 


facturers or jobbers. 
ages often 


Very small orders and broken pack 
command higher prices, 
frequently given to larger buyers. 


while lower prices are 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers. who are 


responsible for their correctness 


They usually represent 


the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the symbol @, 


Thus 8314 53314 & 10% 
price of the goods in question ‘ranges from 33! 
count to 3314 and 10 per cent. discount. ; 


sigoifies that the 
per cent. dis- 


1901, 


Cut Prices.—TIn the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 


IRoN AGE 
classified list 


INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 3 
of the products of our advertisers 


1900), which gives a 


and thus 


serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of ‘*‘ Standard Hardware 


Lists ”’ 
leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


' ware Merchants. 





PAciucters Blind—- 


Dementia, # doz. $3.00. ...3314@33142104 
ET na haihs kta bs veusdeeunkiessccnesee 10% 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


>a Stop— 
Ives’ Paten cece 
Taplia’s eassties abaieccan whey ee: 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 


Eagle Anvils.............++. BD T4@TMeE 
Hay-Budden, Wrought............ WGads4e 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought. Ory aviqe 
ae # Mm 7 e@se¢ 
Trenton, Wrought........... #D SieasKe 
Impourted— 

Boeter Wright's. ...000-scccccccecces 9'<@oy%e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falis Co., $18.00............... 20% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 

Appie, &¢. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Hull Bros, Co.: 
Luts of 1 duZ...... 
Smawer Lots....... 
Lots Of 3 dOZ...6...-cerseeee eer ceeccest 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur.. «20 02270@. .% 
Boring Machine Augers. ait 
60d 10810@? ? Od 10% 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist. .......60@60d 1% 
Jennings’ Pattern: 
Auger Bits... ..600.5081Ik5@60% 





Ford’s Auger aud Car Bits...... +40 10% 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.............. 5% 
Cc. &. Jennings & Co.; 

No. lvext. lip. en lg ‘List. ...40% 

No. 30. . Jennings’ List........... bee 
Russell sognings . aan oetans ous 
L’Hommedieu aint eieas 
Mayhew’s Counte: sink Bits 0004S 
Pugn’s Blak. ..0.0..cccccccccsece eccece 20% 
Pugh’s sennings’ Pattern. occcccescesd0% 
Snell’s Auger bits........... eocece +222 .80% 
Snoil’s Be oe oo00 BUS 
Snell’s Car Bita, 12-in. twist........-.! 


PRR e OOOO eH RETO OH e Hee eeeeeresereee 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
Standard List .......0..000 65 @65R5% 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 .. 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pasnern, No. 1 1, # 

doz., 26; No. 2, $18 ---50&10% 
¢. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. coe ae 
wan’'s 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@2.75 
German Pattern......gr0. $3.25@4.50 
Double Cut, makers’ lists. al 

5085 @50410% 
Hollow Augers— 


-50&10% 


Bonney Paitern, per doz, $11.00@11.50 
AIIBB. cc cccdeccece ersccecccses o-eeee BSXLOS 
New Patent penenscveses céncksnedced 25&10% 
BERT ONERL, cc cccecsed:. x00 binkinatatiatanhie 20% 
WP OND. cccccieseccsseses dak 
rogn!P Augers and Bits— 
Ceciten panko subhevas/senenaiearaas 405 
Sesits, = semutcoksen cocens<8Oe 
C.E. Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommedieu’s ......... evcceee LSALIG 
WEE: cbseaddncen ebetvennanuccnced 40% 


Awl Hatfts, See Hafts, Awl. 


Awis— 
Brad. Avis: 

‘a sesescsecees GTO. $2.75@3S. 10 
Unhandled, Bhoutdered. red. gro.idenor0 
Onhandled, Patent.....gro. 66 

Peg Awls: 


Unhandled, Puteri... - . 4c 
Unhandled, Shoulder 
nee _ = mg gi 
flandle 50@ 4. 
Hand'ed, Bechet..oee. 4 $i. faseao 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Axes Le and Tool. 


ality, best got brande.ts, 
Fi rag Epevios other ndspb- 250500 
cake eae 


Good Oost ope 
Beat t see Seeeeeeer . 76 
‘ardled AXES, 000. $5. 76 


Beveled, add 25c 





Axle ~s rease—See Grease, Arie. 


Axle Iron or Steel. 
Concord Loose Collar... 444@5e ls 
Concord, Solid Collar... V34@ ioe | 3 
No. 1 Common. "34@: 3c | 
No. 1's Com. New Style. 34@'s c M 
No. 2. Solid Collar.......44@sM%e 6s 
Nos. 11 to th.... ..70810@75¢ | bf 
Nos. 15 to 18..... 60410 W6081085% | S 
Nos. 19 to 22....., #10 pono | vt 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not vores... 
lb. 
Common and Concord, turned... lb. = 


Half Patent........ccescee. Wd. 8@IC 
Baiances— Sash— 

Caldwell new list....0. scccccccesseeesD0S 

DUNNE srntcndeen. ws‘ sidddetgusveses 60% 

: Sarin ng— 

Spring Balances... . 5s&10@50e& 1085% 


Chatillon’s : 


1. ght Spe. Balances. + COR 








ScraightBalances. 40% 
Circu - es ‘ 50% 
Large D Scounesussecees R05 
Pe ouze. ‘ .... 50% 


Barb Wire—sece Wire, Barb. 
Ba Crow— 
Steel Geaters. 10 to40lb., per Ib.. 


2.90@3.10¢ 
Beams, Scalce— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, °8£. 50d 10% 
Chattillon’s No. 1,..........e0 ee 
Chattillon’s No, 2 keecesageness Sedecace ee 40% 
Beaters— Egg— 
Standard Co 
No. 5 Steel Handle Dover.® gro. $6.50 
No. 10 Cast Handle Dover..# gro. $8.00 


No. 10 Steel Handle Dover. # gro $38 00 
No. 15 Extra Heavy Steel Handle, 

@ gro. $15.00 

Rival, @ gro.. cedocnrcocescoces $10.00 
Taplin Mfg. Co, ® gro. 

No. 50 Small ‘Family Riveseccenca $5.50 

No. 100 Regular Family size., 8.00 


No. 102 Regular Family size ‘tinned... 
$9.50 


No. 150 Large “amily size........ = 5.00 
No. 15% Large Family size, tinnex 

$i7. 00 
Ps $1. 75 


Lyon’ s, Standard size,... 
soereccee® STO. $7.50 


onder wa J & Co.) 


Bello 
Blacksmith, Standard List.70@70&10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. .60&10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Hand........... 3344% 
Blacksmiths— 
Inch.. 30 32 3% 36 388 10 
Eac’. pag celmmathaaay 
Extra Le 
Each. $i. 00 + 55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 


Moiders— 


ek. 6. BD. 2 Bas 
Doz. ..$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 15.50 
Hand-- 


7 9 10 
** $3.75 4185 4.50 5-00 87 Bi 





Net Prices. 


Inch... 
Doz.. 





Abbe’s Gong 
Barton gone. - cceepeccgeose 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co. 

Lever and Pull, Sargent 8. 
Yankee Gong.......... 


Ha 
Hand Bells, Polighen. +000 bd 0&5 @663G% 
White Metal..........0....55@554108% 
Wickel semasntbenoes. ee esee e DO@E! 110% 


SWIBB .0. 00sec ceccce. cece COMSIETVGS 
Stlver Chime Pr eativetcetent td 38}6& lus 
Mi scelianeous— 

Form Bells.. Db. 2@24c 

Steel Alloy Church and Schoo ie Steen 


1085 @60% 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mtg. Co , Geoeo@i08 


Belting— Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).?75&10@30% 
Common Standard........75@75&10% 
Standard. ....e.eee+esee0es7IQI0b10% 

Ayre sereceeerecete COGLIBSS 
cesses 5IB1IO@ 50010055 
eerie imperial...... 5&54 


eeeeees eeees 


BS&LOS 
2.20% 10&10% 
55% 





ather— 


Regular Short Lap 60@:10@60@1085% 

Standard .........6+ 608 108 10@ 70-45% 

Light Standard........... 70 D708 10% 

Cotton— 

Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
Sphinx Brand........... enénccoed 60&10¢ 
Durable Brand . 70% 
Bench Stops ~SeeStops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 

Tire— 


a River Tire Benders and Upset- 


-20% 

Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters.. 

40@50% 
Bicycle Coods— 

John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list ; 
Cesécencse Seeccvcceccccoccceccescess 50% 
ees eoccccccces ncehdecnnene 50% 
Spokes..... Scccccccoesce coceseccoscees 50% 
, ee speqetnteedeeebnsnsatanbes .60% 


Bits— 
, | Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 


See Augers and Bits. 
Bit Holders—sce Holders. 


Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners -—See Fae- 

teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—See Staples, 

Blind. 

Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......... 70@70c 10% 
Cleveland Steel............... 60& LO@T04 
Ford’s Star Brand Self ue 


60k 10% 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand.. 


50&10% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock “and 
Ns obicbantbceddunetanchécbowecensl 

Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron...... e+e +508 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, &c....... 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 

Common, list Jan. 30,°95...65&10@. .% 

Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 7, "84 

B0@sod 5% 

Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 99.. 

Bsc ion 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 30,°95. bh 


- KO&10@..% 


Machine, list Oct.1,'99.....70&74@. 5 
Machine with C. P., Ce ae By 
6512144 


Nore— The rapid advances tn manu- 
Sacturers’ ae enable the jobbers to cut 
prices JSreely. 

Door and Shutter— 
Cet ben Barrel, Round Brass 


Inch.....- 8 oh 5 8 
Per doz...$0.26 .30 89 ih 65 
Cast Iron Spring our “d 
aay raaeeeeN neta 8 
Per G0B...0--++ $1 "00 1.25 
Cast ren Chain, Flat, tear eanens 
epee iveeueoe @vece 10 
a ‘ $0. 75 1, os 1.30 
Cast ioe Shutter, Eres ee P 
deesetnses 0 
per doz.. $0.5 £0 1.00 
Wrowght Barrel Brase Knob, 7 
ae 
Per doz.. “go's én 0 1.28 
Wrought Barrel ......+.. 70410@,75&5% 
W Trought * Bronzed.0&5@508 10% 
rought Flush, B, K. .5u&@10@60é10% 
Wrought Shutter. . hoc 108 10@ 085% 
Wrought Square Neck......50@50&10% 
Wrought Sunk........+...50@50@10% 
Ives’ Patent Door +e000ee.80% 


Stove and Plow— 


10 
1.75 


Sea gains oadainewk mde 60€10@. .% 
SlO0E. ccccccccceseces o007744@77% 108 
Tire— 

a 
a_i 80@808: 
Aypericnc Bee Yar: 

hila.. list 16 "34 
Eagle Phila., list Oet, 16, 'S4.. 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, 799... 


Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway | tga vk om 19, 






+..89% 
TUS 
"84, ear 


peas. lit Des i. any 


.. B28 





t. 
list Oct. °84..... 





Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap. — with manie: 


INCR.0.00¢ 6g rt 2 
Per doz... $1.30 3.00 -75 7.85 
DE cétccnnads) 25640 4° 2% 
ae $8 65 11.50 
Saterprine Mfg. Co., “No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2. $1.65; No. 3. $2.50 each........... 25% 


boring Machines—sce Ma- 
chines, Boring. 
Boxes Mitre—— 
C. E. Jennings &C 
Seavey’s, per doz., 930. 


covcccoccecs “an 
races— 

Bra —Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, 
Common Ball, American. .$1.15@1.25 
5081 0810G608108 
Fray’ 's Genuine Spofford s....... 0% 
a A s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 1238, 2077 2. 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. seeereveccetonss er 
Mayhew’'s Ratchect........-.cccccccceces 
mee - a} aes Action Lm st Patent, ‘Box 


Peck’s Patent........... 
60&10@65&54 
a rackets— : 
Wrouoht Steel........ «- 70h10@ 7554 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
Full wanes... ecngedavdasecoteseenenegnans 80% 
Broken Cases........+e+++008 +--+ TRIOS 
Griffin's Pressed pining e 15% 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets. . « - 70& 10% 


Bright Wire Goods—Ssee 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


wergll rs— 
Wire 8 Co ccocecct Oe 
Buckets, ‘Weill and Fire— 


OOGESE. ccccoccccccsccccccccs # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Br = s— 

Ww Fought list Sept., - LO@Lob5< 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s...............-... 50% 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad........./ 50@ 504 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....40@50dé10% 
Loose Joint. ser aeneess+ S0P5@I0&108 
Loose Pin.. pesos eeeeeses OLS@I04 1086 
Mayer's Hinges......... 70&5@Q@704 108 
ae — bia -- 045 @704108 

Wrougne Steel— 
T0006 Joint ..cor- -+0-+- 
Table and Basie Flaps.. 
Narrow and Broad..... 
Inside Blind..........06 } 70@10@7654 
L088 PU6...0cccocesccee 
Loose Pin, oe on and. * * . 
ep 

Bronzed Wrt. . om | Inside Blind 

| Nepeianner 50€10@ 60% 


Cages, Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass 
3000, 5600, 1100 series...... eererretry, J 
aac ciate gah “aon he 
Hendryx Bron 
series... teccccce eerees 
we Enameled. ............... 404104 
Calipers—See Compasses, 
Calks. Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, : PTONG....60+..per eet 
Sharp. prong. enese ».per - 4¥4@43%4c 
Pekin LUNE. ..cosccsseersseres MDS 
Perkins’ Sharp.. @ bd Ske 
Can Openers—See Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk— ews 
Mlinolg Pattorn. $175 2.10 a a0 com, 
lowa Pattern. «++ 2.40 2.60 each, 
Buffalo Pattern. .... 2.30 2.50 each. 


New York Patt’rn3. 00 3.05 8.40 >» 
Baltimore Pate’rn2.50 2.55 8.10 Coc 


Cans I- 
Buffalo Poy Oil Cans: 
c ener | 60.00 ' 108 gro 
a ercussion-— 
Ele Pe B. 


ee eseseceesesessb0C 
G Geoniendbentededeenananee 


rh Lccocccccccccccccces OP M $7 
A a 


OO eee ee eeeeees 





Berdan Pri MCS, $1.00. ...000-00...58 
B. L Ome (Sturtevant Shells) 


“Ona tStretghe ‘ Sie _ 
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Cartridges— 
Blank Cariridges: 

82 C. F., $6.60. ..c02 se ae 

88 C. F.. $7 00. 

£2 cal. Rim, $1.5 

82 cal. Rim, $2.75...... 108 5A 
8B. B. Caps,Con., Ball Sw d.$1 8 5@1.90 
8B. B. Ca a ance Ball.. dae 12 @L 18 
Comtral FUE ...ccceses cvcccesserectl 25% 
Pistol and Rifle ni le OUD ae SURO 155% 
Primed Shelis and Bullets...... 15: 5% 
Rim Fire Sporting...... e 
Rim Fire, +4 om hee TT 


puasters— 





«- 70@70# 10% 








ae ren .75@ 75 10% 
enGadsiphta.. tendo 
SD poncsnnenreeonbones ...-70&104 
Boss Anti-Friction.... . oer 


Martin’s Patent 2 yaa anges eae 


Payson's Anti-Friction .. “ a8idwideioe 
Standard Ball Bearing...............+- 456 
Tucker’s Patent, low list.........00.. 30% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders. Cattle. 
Chain, Coill— 
Nore. Manufacturers usually quote 
Chain at ey 
American Coil, Cask lots : 
8-16 4 65-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
7.45 6.66 4.65 $8.70 8.65 3.45 3.40 
% 4 % tol 1% to 1% inch. 
8.40 8.35 8.85c. per lb. 8.60 per 100 lb. 
Less than Cask lots add 25c. 

German Coil, list July 24,,°97.60. £102 108 
Halters and Ties— 
OT ae 50 10% 

—- Halter Chain, list July 24, 
cocccecccecere coccceee cc SOK1IOL108 
ton Sa eae 0% 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard; 100 pair 
6%—6-8, Straight, with ring. ..830.00 
64—6-2, Straight, with ring.. ~ —_ 
644—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
€6%— 10-2, Straight, with wing. $38. 00 
Add 2¢ per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces a¢ per pair higher than 
Straight Lin 
Trace, Wagon aoe Fancy Chains. . 


50&10@ 50k 1085% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°938: 
Rv ccaccccesttosseresns -60@ 60k 10% 
| ae se evecceecee.-S0Q@60E 108 
Gafety Chain... .........70k5@70¢108 
Gal. Mp Chain,...eereeld L4GLY%C 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Breast. .......ccce- ses orereeees ss SORE 





NE elt Rea cocvececes + TUB 

Rein.. Gece eccocccssccos MD 
Oneida co smmunity : 

Am, Coil and Halters....60819&5060% 


Am. Cow Ties 2 S5R5@40R 54 
Eureka Coil and Halter... ...60@ 60& 
Niagara Coiland Halter: -60@60454 


Ni ra Cow nanan o 45&5945& 10856 


“Wire G. oe Oe. 


Calversal Di soit Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue........gr0. L2Q45e 
+ tr ve . — aoe gro. 87@4L0e 

ers’, i a rene od gro. 383@3be 

"Bee alo’ 


Crayo 
Chalk Linos—See Lines. 
Checks, Door— 


Columbia. ........ssserees pesonoenssel 
oo 


sts Tool— 
anes ool Chest 


Boys’ Chests, with Toois.. ereeer ee SOS 
Youths’ Chests, with _ aaah an 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools..." 308 
Parmer’. Carpenters’ » etc, Ches 
ee 








REE orate sc ertceinsbasenien sae & 1 
c. -. Jennings & & oe Sockes aac 


sevecceeces C0 eer cecccccsses 60. 


Brae pencseususcen 
a + =_— 


ang 
Tanged Firmers....... ena @404&108 


Charlies B 306 
Cc, E. Senminas 6 Co. Nos. 191, 181....25% 
L.& 1. J. Whito to, Tan ed. iemaienadei 25856 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 1°@15e 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. bb, ji @1%e 
— a ordinary. ‘ b. 8@9e 


act bypoks each GBB... .cccccce .20¢ 
Massey’s Planer and Milling ?°°.15@208 
@kinner Patent Chucks : 

Combination Lathe Chucks......... 40% 
Drill Chucks, Patent -_ peanaesd . BOS 


1 independent Lathe ——— pescoeces 40% 











mproved Planer ee ounecese 208 

Universal Lathe Chucks......0...00. 408 

BUGS Pinte JAWS....cccccccce coves cen 
Btandard Tool Co 

Improved Drill C huck..... eccccce --- 458 
Union Mfg. Co.: 

Combination. enccnvoccsce cence .408 

Czar Drill eeescccecccece .- 308 
‘ n REED -s~ ovvenaccencene +o oe | Fo 

[NASPSNASDLS. .ccccer see cevccesreceses> 

Union Drill.. ne 

Universa’ ersal.. seer e rer eeeree 
Face Plate JAWS. ....c..cccc.sece 2. 308 





Bes: APallel.......sesses-e+e § mee 

i | Linen 8, Utica Drop Forge & 

Saw waahiaiacnr sonad 
avi bs a € see. — a +4 -_ 

Star Shank All Stee! 

w. & C, Shank Alt stee, Tein, Redo 
$3.35; 8 in., $3.40 in., $3. 
puleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster * 

New Haven Hage : Tool Go.’s.. 
parette R. Plumb 


‘Clippers— 
Chicago Flexible pone pom A 


Handy Toilet. . os 
Mascotte Toilet . e don. 40 
doz. $9.00 


Monitor Toilet... 
Cnee yz, «+» ® doz. $10.00 
lips Ax! 
Eagle’ and Superior 4 and 5-16 
none eoegececesastectene® 70@10% 


Norway. Yand 5-16 inch. 70G 708 108 
Clegh pe wetine. Wire 


Cocks, 
Hardware’ B BP fobe, Kerosene, 
ee aS 65k 


lox 
offee Milis—See Mills, Coffee. 
ollars of 
pee Po ©. stese sl 0¢ 
Embdo Gilt, Popeater nsiistS0e10< 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list........ 40% 
Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods.... .... - -70B10@758 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
O_O IFO oes 


” 40%108 












Calipers, amdh Patent Inside. 5% 
Calipers, Double.............. 5% 
Calipers, Inside or Outsid 65% 
seers, | MVE: +tanbes sesence -- 60% 
Compa cccveccececessc oO 
J. Stevens A. EE, . ncawvens --25&108 


5 SORES e aes. Gora Shook, 


Cond uctor Pipe, Calva.— 
L. C. LL. to Dealers: 


Territory. Not nested. Nested. 
Eastern.... 708246 7085% 
Central..... 65&10% 70% 
Southern = 65% 652448 
S. Western. 60124 608 15% 


Terms. 2% for cash. 

Jobbers receive extra 12% 424 on car- 
loads loose, and exira 12% on car- 
loads crated. 

See also Kave Troughs. 


Soolers, Water— . 


3 
Labrade ots 50 $14.00 $17'50 $20°¢ 00 
gusto 
No 3 4 6 ~ 
Iceland. - yd, $25.00 $39.00 $37.50 
$57.00 872. my) 
Coopers’ on 2ole— 
See Coopers’. 


00 c0ce cececsccvces 1b, 25c 

Braided, White, Common, 1174 @ 18c 

Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, 18¢; B, 1é6c 

Common India...........l0 9 @9%e 

Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...12@ 6c 
% 


Patent Russia...........lb. 12 18¢ 
le Laid eoeseeeldD. ISK@IbC 
India Hemp, Braided......lb 1,@15e 
India Hemp, Twisted......lb. 10@1%c 
Patent fi , Twisted... 1b.10@ 8c 
Pearl Brelded ‘cotton . seseene® DB 17G18¢ 
tts, White..........8 D 22 
Massachusetts. D-ab........... ed D zaite 
Eddystone Braided Uo -.B DB 19¢ 
Harmony Coble Laid ~ -.# D 18¢ 
05 | Onsawas Mil lid Braided White. . 
D1 
Bratdeds Giant, Whar ¥ B 199 
Peerless : 


Cable Laid Itallan...........0..00.0.016¢ 
Gente 1a Russian. eevcevccccencccccl 4G 








eens © 2 J 





























Braided India. . ecccoveccocccccces 18¢ 
Phoenix, White.......«. ereveneconece --10¢ 

Braided, Drab Cotton........ 

Besidet RebOvtin oo 3 gas 

Braided, Linen ................. SDB 4 

rer La ed . White Ssitan is Spot.® B z8ige 

quality, Drab, OS. .consscsces —— 
4 Toality, W hite 386. . suebaed 138 
B quality, Drab, oe . 158 





B quality, White, 
italian Hemp, ve. S09. 
Linen, 5744¢............. 
Wire, Picture— 
Brotded or Twisted....... 5@8. 
Note.— noe, ~~ deal of confusion 
in. +> some using old list and others the 
new 
Corn Knives and C 
Pe Knives, Corn. utters 
Corn, Pi Plant rs— 
Crackers, Mut— 
Little olan prs, Rut- anit ® gr. $24.00 


Md fey oe Crayons, gross. ‘su@se 
Cases, 100 gro., $4. 50, at factory. 
D. M. Steward Mfg. C 
Metal Workers’ Spayous.ar. $2.50 bs 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat R 
OF BQUATS......000s0ccccce06 gr.$1.50 
Rolling Mill Crayons..... gr. $2.50 
Railroad 3 


lots 


Cngeng (compo- 


tion . $2.00 
See also Chalk, Ver #8 


Creamery Palis—See Pails, 
por eaisot, $hep Pane Bon 
O68. @ 


ooreeeee 


Mm, LAGNE. ...0000006 
are—see 





Soy eees 


ceessccvces # dos. $10.00 


Cutlery Tabl 
** Gross or xs.” fe ‘i ab .. '01..net 
Of | tz raon 10% to purchatere $250 w tn 
Ti 
International Silver Com any 
No. 12 Medium Knives, tbs “R doz. ne 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & ‘Hamilton = 
ANCDOP. ......ccccccecscces 
Wm. Rog pers & Gon ES: ¥ Gos. 25) 
Simeon L. yy Geo. i. Rogers Compeay : 


12 dwt. Medium Knives... “oi 09 
No. 7 Medium Knives......# doz. 

s— Glass— 
1 Pere co..., Taare neal 


Smith & ees CO... ccoccseccccee 


eat— 
Hale’s..Nos. 11 & 111 138 & 118 18 & 118 
Perdoz... $10.80 1320 18. - 
American 


MOOTEGOR 00010000. gooregoceorrenrsgocs 
Hach..... | $7 $10 $25 860 880 
Connecticut  aiebimiinne enenppencsessceqsosee 

Oe 20 40 60s 10 "3 


Bach. $1.75 2.00 veg ee 8.00 4.00 


Enterprise......... ... Pas" 
=o. esecen 2 19° 82 30 +4 
Dizon's, # doz.....; nal: ween oi 
os 
$14.00 $17.00 A as 00 $30. 00 
Home No, 1, ® doz. $22.75 ...... wee 
Little Giant, iL. . yeepeeaie 
Nos. 305 310 312 32 oa 
$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $74.00, $68.00 
roe Sons 





98 2.00 $2. 50 
..45@45&10% 


$22.00 $30. 4 aot .00 


New Triumph No. 605, # doz. Le 
&10@406 
Wysdrem,: doz sessnny ge DOBIOGEOR 


booenees sencbonecouse 15-00 $18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Celew, # doz. 
$60.00 


Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C................ 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 20x 8, 30x 9.55% 
Kraut Catters 36 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
RSE 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...818@$20 
Slaw Cutters. net da # gr... .$22@$36 
ac 
All Iron, Cheap...... Son: $4.25@$4.50 
Enterprise.............-. o 30% 
National, # doz. $21.00. 
Sargent’s, ® doz. — ees 





OOO es see ewereseeeseeeersereeeees 


anand Post Hole, ae 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per age 00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole A 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole 


8 Universal.........-® doz, re 








Little Giant. doz. $14.00 
Hercules. . «-8 doz. $12.00 
Invincible. doz. $10.00 
ler’s Rival...... doz. .00 
Pioneer. . oz. .00 

Borer moeak Post Hole Diggers, # doz. 
Samson. ® don. 084.60..0.22222272277. 308 

Dividers—See Compasees. 

Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 


Door Ct Checks 
ks, Door. 


Door £ Spri ngs— 


eatie. worsen 
Porter’s Plain, No. 6........... # doz. $6 50 
go Ornate, No. 70:@ on $10.00 
ers ° 
racket St t. Alarm TT No. 
$18 Nod, ‘sis No. 8, $14; No et $18. 


Drawing Knives— 
See KE . 
Drilis an Drill Stocks— 
Common B iths’ ee oes 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding. “ each 


Breast, Millers + each $8.00 met S70 
J | eee 40@40&5% 
Au tomatic Driiis. 40&5@40810% 
Johnson’s Automatic Drilis Nos. 2 ant 
Johison's Drill Poin 300000000. ad 
i arate S I. DOTS sccccsoccecees rd 
Ratch rr evegubenaall 
Ratchet, et, Weston’s 


i Hand Drill, N No. si, 810.00 doa lon 
be ae ble, No. 10, St ane 
5 wea Drilis— 

“Dr ca “Bil oF ‘Bie "Stoc K 

‘or. oc 
of i' Ip_See, ducer Gnucks. 
Drippin Pa ns— 
pping. 

Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. 50@70c 
Bales te Holder and Driver, ¥ doz. 

Begin neh, $6; 4-in., $7.50 @-in., 09..4 40% 

uc. 


seeeees 5 — eet eseses 


uck Bros’ Screw Driver Biis.. . 808 
ao oF Rage ei” “740X104 
Doug, cawkbnihadomel 20@20&104¢ 
Bol. wtedle Sets, No. 8, $12.00 504 
Gare Double Action Ratchet..........85% 
Goodell’s Automat c 














ate 














PlOSLOGSORIORI ORES 
ayhew's Black 1 Hand BB. 000s pevsednnl 
Mayhew's Monare oe 
New ry Te Speclaity Ci cossece 
Nos. 1.50.65 and 60... --50&10&104 
Nos. 20 and 40.........+.. o«+--09364108 
— ry y Hemenway Co coccnqese «++ MRSS 
tanle: 
Verntines Handles. coon SO BIOS 
ae poses ecccccccccscccesocceccoe SOMEOD 








1 
Nos. 8. $5 and 45.. wooo she ORO 





Terri 
Sa...... o0ea 510% 
Central...... ...2&7%% | Carloads 

hern. ean 


Eave ve Trough, Galvanized 


extra 


S. Western....... foei0g 12)4% 
Terms, 2% for casi 
See also Conductor ~~ and Elbows. 


E g@ Beaters—See Betters, Egg 


g Openers— 
Openers, Eg: 

Elbows and Shoe 
Factor yt Ay = Bo@O0 10% 
Perfect Elbows (S. 8. & Co.).. 

Emery, Tyrk ish— 

0 46 wih to150 Flour 

K abl ne 7 5%e se 
5] a Sve 5%e she 

hae’ . Ub. be 6c 
o-lb cans, 10 

in case..... 64K 7¢ 6c 
10-lb.cans,less 

than 10 10¢ 10¢ Re 


NorTE.—In lots 1to8 tonsa discount of 
104 18 given. 


Enamel 2 and pie Tinned 


Escutcheon Pin Pine 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F astoners, Blind— means 


Faucets— 
Cork Lined......+0. ° pa wenes 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined....... 


70@70¢ 108 
Red Cedar...s.see scecce.+50Q@50E 5% 
B. & L. B. Co.: ‘ @ 
Lockport, Metal Plug,reduced Mee tare + 
caiskbemenshbeosuckiannsened &54 
Star, Metal Plug new list.. 40g 40858 
West’ ee andShut! payeen ies 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. : a 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.504£10% 
John Duplex Metal Key....60% 
pimond a er 40% 
I, X. L. Cork Lined. ..504% 
Reliable Cork Lined 


50& 
John Sotnmer’s Common Cork Lined. 108 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. a 
John Sommer’s O. K Cork Lined..... 














John "3 Perfection 
McKenna, ie ae.. 408 
Burglar Proof, N. P...... ow coco 
Im Foved, aid 3 inch. a 
a aoe nq Pa 
on, 008.00. sescee 408108 
Lane, fos. I cnn ose 40&1 0% 
Measuring ® doz. 986.00...408 
Fell Plates— 
File * ome 
omestic— 
OTs vecteed revised Nov. 1, a 
Best Brands............ 54 
Good Brandi... édi06 75 1014 
SN EIDE. canacenessces 10% 
Second Quality: ::: "ap 1opooeaon 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 


% 


sete eerreeeee eee eee eseseee 


wi ptures, Grindstone— 


a "15 «17 19 «6a 2, 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 8.00 850 4.40 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hane. 


doz. $6.00 
SST entusta Hie 


A BREET 5% 
Read: Hardware Co........ 80&: 
Fe Squee “08108104 
ueezers— 
odder Squ Fodder. 
Fo aaa 
t. J, 1900, list. 


n or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 
Hay, # SN tenannabat ami amm IS 
> ay ttne Hida" Bare 

ine, ar 
13 to 1 7 ~ Caden 






aot tines Shae :secosbe -.70% 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine...... .70% 
BNP oc cccnce 7085% 
Iowa Dig. wey Potato . 654 
Victor, DT eapee Or 
Vv . Man : . 
ps a pg er 
hampion, Hay.. 
Champion, MARULC. coc ceccccccccccseses 4 











Columbia, Manure... sovceee oot 
Columbia, Spad .70% 
. 6 tine, $6.00. 

. &C. Potato Digger. ..........+ss000 
Acme Hay.....++++. 60&20& 
Acme Manvre. oases 
Dakota Heade .-70&108 
Jackson Steel Barley. .-0&108 
ES ORs 





W.&C. ss Wood > a 4 tine, 
pie =. =See'spoe dmg $6.00 ad 


"From Saw 
Red, Pilushed 1 and Varnished, .dos 
1.15@$1.30 
White. ...0.cecccecesess++sB0S. 75@800 
Screens and Frames— 
ae ' c 
Zz ce UCream— 
ree ore. 4 4 ; 


Best, G1A5 1.65 1.95 2.40 3.20 4.90 
Good $125 140 1.70 2.15 $.75 3.76 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 1.80 1.75 2.30 9.90 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
esses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Ba *Vane—ae Pans, Fry. 
se— 


Per 1000 Feet, 
Hemp Fuse ...000++0+e000ee$8.00 
} = ge af tee gempemen 
Taped ee come 
Triple Fs Sod Fuse........ 500 


vr ee 


a ae 


— 








reece ee AR en 





iat ml MT t= 


a 


AREAL 9 




















































June 138, 1901 THE IRON AGE 65 
arn Door, New England Pattern, Latches only......... 0.65 0.65 0.95|© 
Gates, Molasses and and Oll~ Check Back, Round Groove, Reg. New Engtand: 65 0. Guat end Fiat, Wright htsville soa gnele 
aerator ular: i atch.........doz $1.55 Wie. : 
TA 6 | Without Latch |. . ‘doz. ::°@$125 re— 
MOREE rte he «nos onpeaeas acs “$145 1.90 £.56 8.10 Reversible Self- Closing: oe ees .80% 
55£10@55 Oop ire C.@ H. Hooks. 6 L10Qs0k 1086: 
o Chicago Spring Butt Co.: “eieges dos. $1.8 0 @ Ok 10 % 
Barrett’s Comb. Roller “does 88°78. Welatios ong a st t Lateh <- OSS Atlas, » Coat and Hat 
FGeS Ssatearacainencacsss hou Cn. s 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbe' na Oselilating.....0.0..0.0. leeches Sos Western: ry oth a Sina atc aan siesteaees wesenedaseses 0% 
wane 308 Chisholm & toore tg. Co.: nen ih poor ig aoe $1. 0g. m5 Wire Coatand i igen * sukioase 
Wire Morse’s................... .."""°36% | BaggageCar Door.......... eoceeel 0% , oz. A 
Elevator awe sone citeouted 40% Wrightsvi'le H’dware C cme..... 
Wire P.,S. & W.Go.......... 30@80&10% sense wenew concn Shepard’sor Clark's Nos. 142. A582144 B. 
CGimiets— Cronk ante. Co. Shepard’ sor Ciark’s, . 55& 
Nort, Metal, Apworted.ovo.gt4ogt76| “Loten katie galt] | 2 SBFina Hinges— | Seghi Wits Gasds-aaa Wie 
» Mi Lane B oldbac. ast Iron.gro. $8.00Q3.25 
ail, Wood Handled, ye 5 Parlor ; Ball Bearing Bo edinacecd 3 Non-Holdback, Cast Iron.. ’ ; oe Box, 6in., ~ doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.75 
Spike, Wood Handled ay 4 Parlor, New Mode ses ooeun 2.75 gro. $6.75@7.25| 10 in., $2 
5 00@5.25 Parlor New Champion.. ae of y----J Patent Checking 15% } & ee rh ‘Staples, Hook cea 
Glass, AmericanWindow| Bam Door, Standard...” Bommer Bros: Fought Staples, Hooks, &0.— 
seg Covered............ see ‘bouioutonss Bommer’s...........- 83148 | 3 Wreught Geods. 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901. : 60&10%| | Chicano Spring bass Gag OO E | usr, iiipegtancous- 
Less than Carloads ...... ig il ee 25% us 9 0%. $5.50 ; Medium 
y loads. ere es cscs ccnconenaccecacadl bon | 00; ee 6.50 
a mer Garden ck Engine House...” -"29¢ | @rass.......Nos, *1 md 
ieee eS Kemiead ween AW sanig 
“Giue—Liquid, ee i TY emeeapatasees “"-Bon| S| Goesmors’ “se. $1.80 +t is 10 
rus offman Hinge + ay 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with ah ; Be. Ok By nee PRs, sae $8.50 = {ysato _ TIONING .dce<cacss ‘4 Mo 
List B, Cans (36 pts., pttn gts)... B | Retehleate sn. ccececcscces «+ 85% | 8 | Hoo ane . 
List ©, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....20@158 | Stowoll Mtg. and’ ound 65. T | palatohiess che cseaseseneeeee 48 | g Brass... fagact 111 S0k lob 10 108 
International Glue Co. (Martin's n'8) » Acme P Patior Ball Beart 40% | § gcvliaue.. ‘gee eeeee.. 808108 | 8 | Covert Saddlery Works’ Sor a ab “2 
O@5IS | AtlAS. ree. -esseessceeeeeee over Mfg. Gate and Door Hook............ .... 
Clue Potp-se Pots, Glue. Begeage Cat ‘Door... sees rs Ideal, No. 16, ‘Detachable. ¥6F i, 3 Crown Ploture....-. a tenor 50108 
Crease, Axie— Olimax Anti-Friction.............50%|S | Ideal, No.4 #@ gr. $0.00 | & | Coro oee cee Bench Stope. 
5 bscopesemieae S| Ideal, No. 4........ baswnas 0 
Common Grade........ 70. $5: 00@E.00 | ElevAtor......sornesseversvenses+ 40% 3 New lies Novi...” 09°79 GF. 99.00] @ | rn Hooks—See Knéves. Corn. 
n‘e Everlasting. ...10-B pails 0a. & I iiicdcadaucpanmbantauci 50% New Idea, Double Acting.......45s|5 | Horse Nalls—See Nails, Horse 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in Dx. ¥ doe too | Interstate... .. +seeeeeee50&10% | ¢ | Van Wagoner & Williams Hdw. Go.: |S Horsesho s— 
ni $1.20; 2D $2. an ha Parlor Door. eee gene 3 Acme, Wrt,. Ste@el.........+..0.++..308 | we See S. Sy 
w Flake: ceccceces PES: 2 Ss 
1 ree ae Bet ford t., sdi'S eat: Nansen =. 008108 sa Amer can ere ee obiage, upbeat 
cans = Doo = olumbia, No. | arden Hose, %-inch; 
Shanice ceeds 50% Columbia, No. 18.. | 3 Competition. . St. L4@®s 
a Street Car Door........... “50% Col A P pees i540 
finde fo ge Steel, Nos. 300, "404; 860.2. 40815% Gem new — easoeners a sply Standard wien ts 5 @ oe 
rov' ‘amily Gr .. oe a. lk eRe ae mahy phy eorccens ve 
= inch, per doz......... $2.00 { S814% Zenith f tor "iid eee ..50% Oxford, a S-ply Cxtra........0+..ft. 3 10 6 
Pike Mower Kaife aa ant ‘Tl, ete, ees Foundry Oo. R105 Wrought Iron iiaiitiaeens obi extra wos... ft.11 @1% o 
Velox Ball » ering: imounted, Ai le, | Van Wagon & Wiiltemas Hdw Go Strap sand T Hinges. &c., list Mar. y pony oa ao cou re 
rames. ones copese ° merican Trackless., ...... cevescceccres 
Guards, Snow— Wiikel Rolls , 608104 Light Strap Sees...) Fatr quality...222220..ft. 8 +4 o 
e Roller onbnwe ; , 
Cuveiend Wu Wire Goring Oo. H 2 0 o. J; Roller Bearing... ween B08 wi Os wen? oe rone- bi Sad— “ “e 
bececese coeccceress Bearing.........00++ ; seaer*-- TOM hb lO 10.....4 sececvee td 8QS 
Copper a S00 PPTTSTT TTT TT $18.00 Battal Bearing fs Heavy = Hinges... . 664% at B. B. Sad Trons lb. 3 
Gun Powder—See Powde. Ives, Wood Track ......+.«+.0-« Extra Heavy T Hinges.. Extra co ane, Aa 18888 eee 4 
L.T. Roller Bearing.. -daLORDE ; 752 10% | 20@...% ao + taal “inj 5@ aiigo 
m New Era Roller Bearing. .. Hinge Hasps.......... 60% | ie he rere ld. SH@SKe 
ack Saws-—‘See Saws. O. K. Roller Bearing...... soe l0ass Cor. Heavy Strap...... 80% | rs. Potts’, per set; 
Hafts, Awi— Fvindle, Wood rec Cor. Kix. Heavy T..-75108| s7@ 780 Bh@eve mse 747190 
0 12in 7 
508 10% Screw Hook meee) New England Pressing.lb.. 34@s%e 
Peg Patent, Leather Top..h-90@: Spe:.cer Rollec Bearing.....60&10% 14 to 20 in....... Ib. 234 le 
Peg Patent, Plain Top....$3.50@3. % Tandem Nos. 1 and2. ............. tos and Strap. | 92 to 36 in....... lb. 240 | oo taeri Foster 
ing, Brass Ferrule.....$1.60@1.60| Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. . Screw Hook and Eye: ‘0 ng Coppers,1¢ 14b., 21@ 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. .$1. S61. hb wae son — Bearing a4 % to 1 inch Seaedobic ee a) Mfg. Co #8c.; $ 1b., 19 ( Bere 
cox rn T e i Bee esced inth © Fi go gf MUVOSEU BEB. VO. cccccccscccsesscees ‘ 
er Gene r+ Ky Wilcox Fire Trolley. Holler ‘cme Y ¢ | Smith & ~"hekenee anid aie 
often $e B.2"4 Ties— witeor fi Roy’ Noiseless Bail Miscellaneous— Pinking Irons............@0%. 50@600 
CATLIN. 00 ---seesereverenseceees Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Bingwe.. 
a ..45&2¢ Wilcox New “Century...... it 










Covert's Pe iiscs Works : 
Web and Leather Halters - 70% 
Jute and Mente Rope Halters. coseee TOE 
Bisal Rope Halters................. 20% 

Manila and Cotton mage ies. coe 

Sisal’ Rope Ties 


RD . cvccccccces Soesoass 
+ cangongintakedsl 5U@50&5 
Magne tic Tack, "Noa, 2,3, $1. 56. 0h! ot . 
Peck, Stow & Wiiccx..” =e 
Fayette R.  : 
Plumb, A. E. Nall O&7464 
Engineers’ and B. 8. Hand. SonlORS . 
Machinists’ Le ~~. 
Rive’ an nners’ 0&10&7 
Sargent’s O. 8. New List........... ii 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
3 1b. and under... .lb. see 





$ to 5 WD.....40.+---1d. 860 > 80410@30 

Over 5 W.......+..1b. 80c oo 

Wilkinson's Smiths’......94c@10c lb 

Handcuffs and Leg irons 
See Police Goods. 


abacditural Tool Handles— 
oe e A0Q@60L 10% 


For ah 10% 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle, 5% 
Crose-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’....... 
Champion.. 
Dieston’s. ee eeeeeseseseseeeececes ceeces 50% 
Mechanics’ Tooi Handise 
; > > enemaeien $2.30 
Tr seer eettsses 1.2, 
Prteal Handicss °°°9" S136@81. bo 
“pasage Zonget Firmer, Soon’ Seat ry tye 


Heine te a ee Weac.ore 
$1.76 riarge, rirogaat 
“ah - +e 1-4 gro. ass'd, 
FL ro@gi Firmer i aM any a 
x 60 @ $1. chet Br large, "$1.75 @ $4.00 


UG 


Hammer, Hatchet, 
Hot Si Verne o+eee00eb6@600 
"pack, dostie rt : Jack Duties. 5 
@38c; Fore, B site 
ae 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
a Crean, ‘Reg star 


4 
Dos... 9048 1.30 160 1% #45 


Co seeseeses 











50&10&10% 
Wilcox Trolley Bali Bearing....40% 


Harness Menders—See 
Menders. 


5 | nok tandy's B Perfect Hasp #®doz., 
Wrought Ley ~: Staples, &c.—See 
Wro 


Hatchets— 
Best Brands....+++eee. 
Cheaper Brands......... -- 60 @60¢ 105 | 
Note.—Net prices often made. 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See — 


piindes, snd Shutter Hinges— 

Surface Gravity Locking Bl ind: 
(Victor ; National; 1838 O P; 

Clark's 0. L.; Clark's 

Buffalo.) 

, ssgagersss 3 5 


Doz. 145 = 8.90 
Mortise e Shaatier 
(L. ae: oon oo, go) 


| a 
Doz. pair. ** 49.60 " ie Ab 
— eversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 


— 





Ste weeseee 


arker 
K rth’s Automatio Biind Fixtu res, 
2 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Briek, 


eee eee eee eee 


. — 
Wrisntsville H’dware Co.: - 
0.8, & Pi 


a eo: wt 4 
Acme, Lull & Porte RT. 
Queen City Reversinie.” kedsenans 5& 10% 
Btenger’s ositive 1 ere ys & 


10&5% 


Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 60, es. “oe ing 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1 22 


 obpesigseeSes the sacseecstscess TES 
TS & TGS 


1963, Old Pat’n, ne. 1,.3@5.. 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1 3 .&'5 T5& 744% 
Buftalo Gravity "toeking Nos. 1 1.3 ‘ 


| OPER be 2 ae ies. 7 10% 
Champise Gravity Locking, N o, 75... 


Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. | 
Ptoneer, b ne 060, 45 & 54 
Wego — W&74% 

0. ie ae Gravity Locking, 


No. 
# dos. sets $1.30...... aeeccerese -30&14.% 


Hinges Gs ihtaics $190 260 35 
Hinges only........+. 1.30 1.90 2.90 








Harness Snaps—See Snaps. | 


(6) 
. 50% | Galo. ‘un‘el. $2.65 3.05 
eo “tm $2. 10 2 45 2.65 2.90 @ dos. 


Ey 
. 59@50e 10% Scovil oF] Oval , 





40&1 
Hofftman’s Offset Refrigerator wiene.. io 
40& 10% 


Hods, Coal— 
15 16 


‘alv. Open. .$2 10 2.55 
en...$1.60 1.92 


~ 

BsSS5 
a 
me 
an 


2. 
2. 
3. 


C0PEQ 60k 108.5% 
oe. ys + 23, 1899. 70 S@ 08 108 


‘Ha 
t. 1, 1900, List: 
ield and Garden.,........ YLT 2 5 4 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion... 
70 104:10% 
Street and Mortar .... ..75&744¢2% 


Cotton. ... ceceseeeee 0LIOPIOPS5 E24 
DR +» 704&30% 
Sn oe cnnaenidieiie’ stub 75% 


Note.— Hanwfacturers and jobbers use 
a Laan Of lists, and often sell at net 


Ag Madison Crucible Garden mee... 
“ on Crescent Cullindtes x How 


r Bize........ +++ ¥ doz, 

A Madison Sprouti gz Hoe, .7 dea., t'80 
Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75420¢ 

oom: 's mer £asy, per dos. 000 TORS 


Wi 
W.& anhoe......... quevoucssesens iia 
Acme B Gultivator MOGccncce écnoeewese 75&104 


Cer eee eeeesene eee eeweees 


$5.50 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings _ ingers. 
Hoistin Apparatue— 
See Machines, 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow. 
wgiders— 3 
Angular, # doz, $24.00... +. 454108 
ceent Door— 
RI cnr co.cc. ceccescccevesoccsvcccsced 
ile and Tool— saad 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Model” Tool _ 
Nichoison File Hoiders ‘and File Han- 


Cee eeeeeeee feeeee. 


Hooks 


Bird C: Read ~ ees 

rd Cage, 

Bird Cage, ome’ List”. {-50&10@60% 
Clothes silane. Hoffman's — 





Clothes Line, Sargent’s List5oaic &10% 
Ceiling, t's mo ©0c0 -*eeveed 10% 
Clothes Line, Stow: 00 cccccece SUP 
Clothes Line, Readihy cit ist” 
bstlogesat0810 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ............... 70% 
Coatand Hat, ing.. -- 70@75% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.....45210% 


ask | arenes Screws, 





s, Wa 
Covert! ee OO. DOOR. osc ccccceccced 45224 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 

Daisy.. e -- 60&108 
WE dcah: i diccectambedaiecensd 60&1 
Lockpor 0@40&104 

Lane’s Stee’ 833 
Ketties— 

Brass, Spun, Plain,......... .. 25% 
Baameled and Cast Iron—See are, 


Knife Sharpeners— 
See en Knife. 
Knive 
Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher. Be. 808 
«+. 402108 





Smith& Hemenway * 
Hay and meet Bay “Knives. 
rn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, # doz........ $3.25 
Withington Acme, @ doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2. a: Ser- 
rated, $2.1 Yankee ‘No. 1 , $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2. 15. 


aw shed 
Standard List. —- ecee 
eS Handle...........+++ 
PRONE Ge 0 0 cede cenccedsncesecdrecsseucss % 
Cantelo’s Folding...... ecececeos 50@50&54 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 45, 46..40&104 
zenninge . riffin aa 
oven os ° 


Watrous.. 
L. & LJ. White. 


Sheed 






.- 20&5@254 
Hay 2 and Straw— 
Lightnin ‘at n...per doz. $6. my (x04 

Iwan’ 3 Sic - isecccaes ed 


ses eeeeeweeees 





MGIMG. .cccccecccesccccscccccce & 
Mincing— 
¥ gro. $15.00 
- aimee 
Farriers’..... asuneenaan ges 4 
Wostenholm’s.. # doz. $3.00G@3.25 


nobs— 
Base, Oeinch, Birch, or =. 
Rubber BED, DVO. vccceccce 
Carriage, Jap, all a 0g 
Door, Mineral, .......00 doz. 650 
‘doz. 5 


Door, Por. Jap'd.. 
Door, Por. Nickel.. “dos. $2.00@2.10 


ee sooo 


Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c...154 
Picture, Sargent’s...... iscencesnes COME 
ey ee buvcagecncedees eooeee DOK 1L08 
op- 
a3 dders, works 
Extended ew oy Shipped 

Length. Length. Rees for & 

Feet. Feet. Use. Le 2. 

4 7 ..$16.0 00 





° 6. 
Bo ceececee 61.00....... 65,08 
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ss Melting- 





L. & G. Mfg. 
P., w. 
Reading... 
Sargent’s 
Lanterns— 7 Ubular— _ 
Regular Tuoular..... A0Z, $45! @5.00 
Side Lift Tubular... .doz. $4.75@5.25 
Square Lift Tubular..doz. $4.75@5.26 
Other Styles......... Wok 10@ Lode 105% 
Bull’ s Eye ‘Police— 
NO. 1, 234 Uich, ... 0 -eeceececees «$3.60 
NO. 8, SENCh., ..,ccccccceserccece - -84.00 
Latches, Thu mb— 
Reggin’s Latehes.......+. doz. 82@33¢ 


Lawn Mowers~— 
see Mowers, Lawn. 


Leaders Cattle: 


Small Snasneaseduens ; large, = 


Lemor pean, 
See nce, =o Lemon. 


ifters, Transom— . 

y y Cee h hs Mfg. Co. me = 
Lin nes— 

Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 20 
100 feet.ccccccsser$8-20 2.00 1.66 
75 JOSE... ceccccee $1.80 1.70 1,80 

Ossawan Mills. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... .. 8316% 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5. ooseecensses S34gs 


8 Cordage Works 
“Solid Braidec Chalk, No. 0 to8..... 40% 
Silver Lake Braided C halk, No. 9; 7} 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. 

B RL... cccercceccesrceserssersceceee ee 
cks— Cabinet— 
ogct Locks... 00. -3844@SSHe74s 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
[Net prices are very often made on 

these goods.] 





Be & ke Si 09 -ne CO... cccccocccsscees 40% 
Bargent & se 408 10% 
nt C 4 
Snowe Viewot.. sagnesceeonennseses 50&10% 
Elevator— 
BLOWS S. .....0cccccscesccccess cccvees OSE 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron,.......++++- 80@S80k 10% 
R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and Brass.5u% 
Sash, &c.— 
Fitch's: 
Bronze and re er eeeseeoues coors 8629S 


cocceccce JUS 


eeeereeeee 


Iron. ° 
Ives’ Patent.; 


Bronze and *BrAaSS......06 eorcccoccese 624% 
BEL... sncnpanhsencbeseanersconess peoneld 65% 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55a 5¢ 
Payson's Signal. cscs eecorveccecoccccosed _ 
ABVBON'S SIPMAL... cece ceescsscesseesess 
Reading.. : . .60&10&10@7 04 
achines—,. Boring— 


Without Augers. 
Upright. Angular. 





roved No. . a No. 1.85.00 
{mbroved =o ¢ oe - $e No. 2. 3.38 
stoke 0. 5... 2.7 
ed... . 2.50 8.00 
illers Faiis.. 7 
Riliers Rice’s Pat. 2.5 2.75 
Swan’s, No. 500.. 5. 0 No. 200 6.45 


Holsting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential re. 


ley Block. 
Moore’ s Hand Hoist,with Lock Brake.20% 
Moore's Portable Pneumatic Hoist, ,, .25% 
ice Cutting— 






CHAMAIELS. 0000020002 s0cc0cccesceee wroee LOK 
Washing— 
Wayne A BOAR... 20. 000000 # doz. $28.00 
Western Star, No. 2. «8 doz. 28.00 
Western Star, No. 3 .-# doz 30.00 
Bt. Louis, No. 41....... +-# doz. 60.00 
Mailets— 
FebOry..... ccceeeccce enone 
Lignumvites aseepebetunonnea L5Q@50% 
Tinners’, Hickory and gt mag 
Zevvecersecrsecccsecseseeses DV Q@obc 
Mats— 
or— 
Elastic Stoel (W.G. CO.)....ceccee-00e10% 
att 


cks— 
Pic as o) Mattocks. 
Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 
Milk Cans-—Sce Cans, Mik 


gMlilis— Coffee— 

uterprise Mfg. Co....... Crccccces 

National, list Jan. 1, °O4........... stones 

Parker’s Columbia and Victor@ aS 
50&10 

Parker's Box and Side,,.. . BOR 10 e00E 


Swift, Lane Bros. ...0..ceeerececeeseeeedV% 
Mincing eee 
Bee Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
ag Money. 


awn 
Mowe hee dre rdeneraliy quo 


efes. 
GReaP.ooeeresae all I etzee $1.8 2 2 
00E008 000 can0 6 all sizes, oto 
10 12 < Io tnak 


High Grade 4.25 4.50 4.7 6.00 
Pennsylvaniaand Continental BORO, 
Cc coe 70&5% 





705% 
Styles M..S.,C., K. 0 Bese oevccesseece SORSS 
Style A, all Steci.. 2 .69&* 04 
Style E. Low Wheel..... soses GCOK10E 


Style E, High Wheel........ .7O&10&5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Coin. iow list.. -50&5¢ 


Ils— 
N: + Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Naile and Brads, Papered. 


List July 20, 1899.. -85@85h:108 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 


Horse— 

No.6 7 8 9 10 
4. G.ceseed 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ Q1¢ Vle....40&5¢ 
Ausable...2%¢ 24¢ 2d5¢ 24¢ 23¢. ‘60&10¢ 
5) A well. 19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢....10&5% 
-25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2lé....... 40% 

Champi' ‘in2s8e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢.. 
40&10&5% 

Clintoa....19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢,, 
0&5% 


MaudS.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21e¢ 91 soet 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢,,..... 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢_"""" 834% 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.. 258102 
Amer can, Nos. 5tol@®@p....... YVavioe 
Jobbers’ special brands, . .per lb. 8@9c 
Picture 
1% 2 2% $3 8% in. 
Brass Head, .45 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 
see Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts— 
Cold Punched 


of 

Mfrs. or U S. Standard, list. 
Hexagon, plain, ...... «++ +00+0+5.80€ 
Bquare, PUG. 20.00 .s00vccecese 5.40e 
Square, C. T. & R...... + -6.60C 
Hexagon, ©. T. & B. cccovecscecteeee 


Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. S. or Nar. Gauge Stan‘d. 
h suave Blank or Tapped. .....-5 60c 
exagon Blank or Tap'd...... 6.30c 


ss 


Best or SOTO reanees esate 644c 
rat anbwescenesenebonanepessae ©. © 
» a Nn 000 cece nnngvee ves seld. 5%4C 
Rios Spun Oakum.. cove ces SGC 
In carload lots 4c lb. of f. 0.b. ‘New 


Oil, Axle— 

Snow Flake : = 
1 pt, cans, per doz............ $3.00 | = 
1 qt. Cans, per GOZ..........65 $4.50 -2& 
1 gal. cans, per doz. $15 00 | > 
5 gal. cans, per doz.. 866. ou} re 


« 
a 


Oil a sh Tanks, Vil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........+.40&10@50% 
Ties OF Steck 2. o-scccccces 604 10Q@65% 
ZINC wcccccccces +e - 60£10@65% 
Paragon: 
Brass and Gareer. <ioenseiente LOk 10% 
og” ree 604 10% 
BG: « onanenetiebecuresninsncal Nag 


Malleable, Hammers’ ra roved, No. 


$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 2bg 
Malieable, g ty Old Pattern, 
WD RMBG. 000 ccccgnsscogecccccesees 50&10% 
Wilmot & Hobbs a Co 
Spring Bottom Cans.. -- W@W&10% 
ean Ollers CtC,.....6-0-+05 W@W&10% 
cners— 
P Can— 
French eccescccsccccceccc.coss -doz. $5c 
Tron Handle....+..+++..+- doz. 25@2ic 
Sprague, Iron Hdie. -per doz 35@40c 
= Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@$3.0) 
Tip TOP... ..0--sceeceeereseee per doz. $0.75 
National, # gro. ceseese . .81.75@$2.00 
Stowell’s .......+++ eecvcce “per doz. 40Q45e 
Waldorf, # gro. paqhetenencnrecnsnawies $9.00 
Nickel Plate. ......c00--++ per doz., $2.25 
Silver Plate.......ss+0+....per doz., $3.50 
acking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rone, 


13e lb. 





on ee SRR 
Jenkins’ Standard, ® b S0¢.. “Bigedesn 


Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 9@ 10e ®. 
Cotton Packing........-..-18@1he 
Italian Packing........104%@l«e ny 
FUN. ocegorgencecs cocsses eed 4@5C lb, 
hen Packing.....+.-. +» -12@I18e lb, 

ails— 
Creamery— 
& Co., with auges.. hol : 
Me 2, $45.75 # wanes 
Galvanized— 
Price per gro, 
eg 1 i 
Water, Regular .. 18.00 21.00 24.00 
Water, Heavy.... 24.00 27.00 30.00 
Rd. Bottom. 81.00 88.00 85.00 
seeee 27.00 29.00 $1.00 


Dripping— 
-6085 @604 108-54 


Common Lipped: 
No. 1 2 8 4 5 


Per doz. $0.60 .75 85 .95 1.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 
10 $5.00; 20. bet 50; 30, $6.00 
Simplex, # gro., No. 40 ‘$30.00; 152. 
$34.59; 60 [30 00; 140, 833.00; 
$37 50: 160, $43.00. 
oF Buliding Paper— 


Asbest q 
Building ee ee 
Mill Board, sheet, hd x ho inches... 7 
= + epee roll, thicker than I- ip 


TOO ee CeO ee eee Heese ees 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Light wt , 20 lbs. to roll........$0.82 
Medium wt., $9 lbs. to roil.. oe G0.47 
Heavy wt., 0 lbs, tu roll oeeeeesG0.58 

Medium Grades Water Proo 
Sheathing......+-++.. «+ + e80.65@1.25 





| 


| Improved Bay State # doz. '$27.00@30.00 


| 





Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 434 8q. ft. 
22! Bes sticks eee nope. -00 
2 ‘ope Roofing, 250 sq. feet per 

raed Pp fi 4 a- f 31.66 


Ta rred Paper ° 
1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.),ton end “e 27.00 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft ..50€ 
$ plyroll 198 89. fl.o.sevecses ° 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) ..50@#ve 
RK. K, M. Stone Surfaced noofing (rol 78 | 
of 










110 8}. Eb.) ccncesccscccccccccecesess $2 

_. Sand and Emer ry— 
List Dec, 23, 1399. 50@10@50k1VEL 10% | 

Parers— 

Apple— 

BRUNER, o cccccencesnecensvns # doz. $4.50 
PIECE. cucconscccss esopawe #@ doz. 35.00 
Bonanza....... ecccececee ...each $5.00 | 
Dandy.......... each $7.50 | 
Kureka, 1898..... . each $16.00 | 
Family Bay State # doz. $12.00 | 
Hudson’s Little Star......... # doz. 84.09 


Hudson's Rocking fable....# doz $5.50 





New Lightning...........+++ # doz $5.50 
RRS TB. cccceseseenccesce # doz. $4.00 
MORGUE TS... occcovccscocecs # doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98............-.% doz. $5.50 
White Mountain........... ®@doz. $4.00 
Potato— 
NE. cork kas scenecainete # doz. $5.50 | 
White Mountain............+ # doz. $4.50 
Paris Green— per Wb. | 


In Arsenic kegs or cask8......++.1759e 
In kegs, 100 to 175 lbs..... EP 


In kits, Uh, 28, 56 U8...... +++ eth C 
In paper boxes, 2 to BBS....0000-0b € 
In paper boxes, 1 Ib... ...c0000+ Thc 
paper boxes, % i. canemanl 154ec 

Ia paper boxes, 4 Ub ........0+- 164c 


icks and Matto 
List Feb. 28, 1899. oe Pot 10? Ie 10L SA 


Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins 
 Escutcheon— 
ee qiniesoed 60% 
From, Met Now. 11, *Bb.c ..cccceccces 60% 


Pipe, Cast iron Soil- 


Factory Shipments—Carload lots 
Standard, 2-6 £2. .00.-.-cccccceOOG5% 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in...eseeee..-70R1IM 
Fittings 75B10K5% 
NoTE. preight allowed on ‘Carload lots. 

Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 

Tubes, &c 
Car loads to Consumers. 
Merchant Pipe. 
Galva- 
Black. nized. 
V4 to % inch........+2-61% 48% 
34 to 10inch ..... ++. 684% 56% 
Boiler Tubes 
Ri Ad 


1to 184 ine h and 2% to 5 inch in- 
CEUSEVE.. covcesccceces evcerecess. 008% 

2 to 2% inch, inclusive....+o.......60% 

6 to 10 POREDs s condientsndsesescs ct 


Iron. 
1to1%inch and @}4 in......0....6 ASS 





1% to 9% inch........ eee vooanensbenns 
2% to _— seb RNkb Src eenesennnes 

asing, Cut Lengths. “S@s. 

sisoeee 9 00eeceseesseoes + -b3%4% 

Deiat pannee .008 oe 

+ *enceee se0ces 61S 

—Prices to jobbers are from eS 


736% leas than above. 
Planes and Plane trons— 
Wood Planes— 
ee nr LOk2 4 @40410% 
Bench, rirat eo. i bacenaiiihes 
wetiea Ok5 
Bench, Second quality........ . 
Bailey’s (Stanloy R. & L. Co 
Menlowsentenies 
Gage Self Setting .. 


Iron Planes 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. a L. Co 
Wadia fditiox 
Chaplin’s [ron Plenes., panhaveheoens &10% 
Miscellaneous a (Stanley R. & L. 
"2581 0g 25% 08 05 
50&10&10% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons.......... 
3085 @ 306 10654 


eeeer ee rer ress) 


pet ae... . “5; som 
MICOMOTS. o cccccccccces ces 00@5 2 
Stanley R. & L. Co.. 50k 10@50& 108 10g 
Te Bothy WIM. 060s secsousccnen 20&5.925% 
Pianters, Corn, Hana. 
Kohler'’s Eclipse............ +-® doz, $9.00 


——— 


eee ee 


Pliers and wee 
pT ere -70810@754 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5in., prone 
Png 6 in., $1. ~— $145 











7 10 
PO S1.75 $2 00 $2.75 a 
Bernard's : 
eae eee. DD debcoseescdecncnen 35% 
i eccces ene oreeeeeee OORSE 
ant {Phiers ahr bhebenicheeeen ore SVRSS 
_ ous y Fence Piers paunasene oes ee BOS 
pot Button toe 275 
Cro ee araences ae 
vi u 7 
Btub's Pattern... BOR 
Combination and others. 25% 
Heller’s Farriers ee ra, Pincers. " 
‘ools 
P, S&S. & W. Tinners’ ¢ Cutting aL 
30@ 39. D&10S 


| Stanley R. & L.C 





Swedish Side, End and Diagenel On. 
ting Pliers. Recess 
Utica Drop Forge ‘& Tool Co. : 


Pliers and Nippers. all kinds..... 408 


Piumbs and Levels— 
Plumbs and Levels........"5@75@10% 
Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 14....29¢ 
Davis Tron, a Nos 6 to49....! 35% 
PP ccccudbbesenk. ciaes.. _comehiied 70% 
Pocket Levels........ "73&10R10aI5E10€ 


JOR 0708108108 


| Stanley’s Duplex..... 258101 SIRLOS ICS 
| Woods’ Extension............0s00.0+.3! 3344S 
Poachers, Ege— 


Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, P doz., 
No. 1, $7.20; No. hy $11 .00 No. 3. 
$11.06; No. 4,$14.50........ ool conanstlt 


Points, * en 


Bulk and 1 lb, open. lb. 8 @ 8c 

S64D. DENOTE. .0000200-00 lb. 84@ 8%4e 

44-lb. papers...... eo. ld, 84@ 834c 
Pokes, Animal— 

Ft. Madison Hawkeye....... R doz. 33.2% 

Ft. Madison, Western........2 doz. $3.75 


Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists.... 
S BOWEN We ccccccccescccces. co 


Polish—Metal— 


252545 is 








Prestoline Liquid, aw 1 (4g pt.), ® aos, 
$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $9.72............ 40% 
Prestoline Paste................. 3: 314@40% 


George William Hoffman: 
U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, 


doz. 50¢: .v gr. $4.50; ® boxes, # 
doz. oe 1D boxes, 7 doz. $2. 25. 
U.S u id. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 


y gr. Malatoi 00, 

Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish,® doz. 

$1.75; » gr. . $18.00 

Wynn’s White Silk, 44 pt. cans, ® 
Gibennntneateensercesesenentesboncere $2.00 


# doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack <seth “ ® cans.® gro. $9.00 





Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. a bvesans 50% 
Joseph Dixon’s, # gr. $5.75.. ee 
Dixon’s Plumbago.........0........ eb b¢ 
UROND, 0 ce ndnsdsecocnscces oeeee @ Br. $2.50 
Gem, ® gr. $4.50... o000sess ooseu ee 
Japanese......... ~ | gr. $3.50 
PRE 55.55 ppapadacananeranks # gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, }¢ pt. cans.. 
e doz. $1. 50 
Wynn’s: 
lack Silk, 5 ® - hegeosenecend each 70¢ 
Black Silk, 44 ® box......... # doz. $1.00 
Black Silk: 5 oz. Sh --. 8 d0z.30.75 
Black Silk. bg pt. liq.....0.... ® doz.31.00 
Poppers, ieacases 


Round or Square : 
+ ee gTO. 36.50@$7.00 
1 t.vcccesseceess 970. 9 50@ 1000 
2 Qt....cccccccseoeee GPO. 10.50@ 11.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots— nani 
Bnameled. .occcccccccceccccccesecc hhh 
Tinned SHH ORME ORB eee eee 408 
Powder— 
In ~~ yy 
Duck, i WD. OBO. .rcovcccccccsessshhe 
Fine Sporting. W. each......4..75C 


teeeserscersseeeslOC 


Rite: te COCR... cocseessecseeseeBSC 


In Kegs: 
‘ p= 
Duck, 185th, hepa rr 


eee eeeeeee 





King's a soxelos Shot Gua andRifie: by 
Hiatt Keg: ana bu nik) : 73 
peepee 


Spe Pot sesane 





25 
bulk).....$2. 
Sane He 
Presses— 
vrais and Jelly— 
Enterprise M' seeereseeerees ROGQSE 


Feonlac | Hooks and 
Shears—See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail- 
Crown, ¥ doz. 


Diamond’ B, ‘No. 2; “aon asia 
mS 6 b, doz., 316.00. 3 B'si 
Gtan No. 1; # doz. $18; No. Ry 


Miller's ss... No. 3, per doz, $12. 00. 


tee 


Pelican # doz. $9.00.. atte 
Scranton, No. itnd 2, Wd a A018 





“a No. 8, ® doz. meneeece 
»| a Y Bwivelor mg — 
0Z. $1.85@1.50 
Hot House, Awning, &c....... } 
Japanned Clothes Eine eeccoes oe 
cee a” Coecccccoccness 70&10&10¢ 
pepenned pedbeseueseses 70&10&10¢ 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction...... 
pe 3 Walter, Antt- -Friction.. est 
75 or’ ntl-Fricton, 5-i 
¥ dos 912-00 m, 5-in, ‘Wheel, 


Electric tight 2 BS 
Side, Anti-Friction............ . -60&10% 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common me; re or Round 
End, per doz., 1% in., 1he.; 2 in., 17¢ 

Auger Mort Plate, 
ste iM in., an 2 S a» 0s. 
doz., 1% in., Ibe. denn te -” 
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.1%in., 16g; 2in., 19¢ 
Commie Seias, 13¢in..:: ® doz., 18¢; 


2in 
Fox- enn Nos. 8 and 7, » 24 An 


Wo. 106 Om... coasescesesece # doz.  20¢ 
Extra t.  Biated Finish.. . Sos. 20¢ 
Extra for Anti-Friction -# dos 10¢ 


Bu Hapid 
Grand Rapids Ail Steel anaes. 40% 
Ideal No. ' m “ive 





a 
“iidine Taige: Qt 


in., 16: 
“16¢; 2in., 18¢ 


Tackio Biocks See LD, 
Pumps~ 
Cistern.. 
Pitcher Spout.. nd 
Pump Leathers, ‘Lower and ‘ition 
Valvee—Per gro.: 
Inch.. 2 244 2% 2% 
<i 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch.. 84 3S 3% 4 
350 83.60 $3.85 4.10 4.40 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low List)..... 5! 
Flint & Wa’ lling’s Fast Mail.. * 65&10% 
Flint & Walling’s Pitcher ‘Spout. 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. di. 
Mver’ 8 Pumps. low list. . 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Non- : 
chokable, B. & L. Block Co....... +0230% 








Punches 
Revolving PRibes).. .doz. $3.50@3.75 
3” ‘4 te g 
Spri uality....... $1.65@1 74 
aorng & oot s *s Cast Steel Drive....50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check....... 55% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring. 
Niagara Hollow Punches. . 
mies ara Solid Panctes —<* 





350 35&5% 
Tinners’ Seitd, eye & W.Co., @ doz., 
$1.4 60 


wa Barn Door, &c.— 
Barn ay Light. % % KI. 
tse ‘lamers! $5.00 $3.50 
or WN. angers 
steal nak. Med. Large. 
100 feet.....00- wr. 2.70 3.20 
Sliding Door, Whensed Wr ve Ko 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted... 24%@se 
— Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
Ib. 36c. .30% 
oronk’s Double’ Braced Steel Rall, a , 
Cronk’ O.N.F. Rati. 77.0777 pees tell 3 45 
Lanes’ O. N. T., @ 100 ft., ee Oe 
Lanes’ Standard. # 100 fe. 
Lawrence Bros 
McKinney’s None a. 
McKinney ny = ere 
Stowell’s Cas 
Stowell’s Steel Ra Piain, 77°°°"" 
Stowel “« — piist.. Piain:: 


ve ok ones, » Malleable Rakes; 
12 1, 16-tooth 
Shank.... $1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socwet...-.$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 


vee 1900, List : 
a. OOP ee wer ere 7085 42% 
aie 108 10@ 7558 


ot eobie 
wn Rakes, M Head, per do :, 
Pata fatthssennng ree B 25 50 


3.75 
Law ....83 25 
Head i -...$3.00 
Jacksor ky 29 and 80 toate 


Kohler's: 
Lawn 

Lawn 

Paragon, 20- 
Paragon, 24-tooth, # doz... 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, # doz.. 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth......... 


Raepe. Horse— ¥ doz. $2.25 
pisscomte Mere Beackeateks “sowient 
DOE o0casbanes Bee aed 
MeCaffrey File Co. Horse Rasps 0% 


New Nicholson Horse Rasp.. 
See also Files. 





eeeeweres Se ¢ 





% 
-M4¢ 


ueen, 20-tooth, ® hoa 








MeO id&d% 
++0e70&10% 


ree Rzers, 42,.. ® doz. $20.00 


S$ 

Fox Razors, No 44,...8 doz ry + 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, d aL 

wm... any lt 


Sterling Razor Works... 
Razor Strops— 
rops, Razor. 
Reels— Fishing— 
Hendryx Al 


um, German 

Gola, Bronze, Silver, Rubber, P. 

and Salmon, Single i. eepulo pals 
and oe 6, all 


## eens 


a and 
So04N 2004Pand PN,  OU2004BN, 09 ond 
and OO2<N, SOOON an 40810 
Shakespeare, Sty stata ° 


Registers— 


Black Jap,....++s000e0+++-60810Q@..% 
hare “Woblon sin 
Bronzed..... paeinatiaeby 
Nickel Plated. secesccceess HOP1IIM60% 
Electro Pusted......... pce MOG 10 50% 
There isa good eel of irregularity in 
8, and some very low 
quotatinisare current on Black Japanned. 
Revolvers— 
FG Aethamssereecenceeeees -80@%5e 
Double Action. ...c0.scesceee eee + 
Automatic ......ccee es 
Ham: rrielittr erie 


Riddies, Crain or Sand— 


SORE. BOP Ble osc cnccccee call 
17 in. per doz....... pope > +4 50 
18 in. per GOS... voces esas o$2.50Q$2.75 









meee. | 





Rings and Ringers— 
Bull aes 


Steel..... +eee$0 80 0.90 
Copper....... 1.10 1.30 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 


$8 Inch. 


Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron.doz. 55@60c | 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal, Iron, per. doz 
Ki 5@80e 
Blair*s Rings......per gro. $5.75@6.00 
Blair's Ringers. . .per doz. 
Brown's Rings....per gro. 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. 
PE, co cxcanervedecten ® gro. $6.00 
Rapid Ringers................ # doz. $3.50 
Ivets and Burrs— 
ol Sempre oe eeee SO@QS0LSS 
Iron or Steel: 
oe re 70@708 10% 
Miscellaneous ........... 70@ML10% 


Rivet Sets—See Sets. 
Roasting and Baking 
Pans—See Pans, Roasting ar 
Ba +A 
Rolle 
anne Stowell’ 8 Antl- putetten, ert 50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list..... 50&1 
ronk’s Stay 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoft. 
| RS ere 3% 
— = Door Stay.::# doz. $1.25 


$6.00@6.25 





Ro 
Manila 7 7-16 in and larger. 
lb. 104 @ 10460 
Manila..... 3¢-inch. lb. 11 @11'4 
Manila \%4 & 5-16in.1b. 1M@I1 lec 
Manila, Tarred Rope, 
15 thread.. .lb. 104@10\%e 
Manila Hay - Rope. 
ra Ib 10%@10%e 
Sisal. 7-16 in. and 
ORE 1b. 74@ "Mc | 
Sisal..........56-inch, 1b.74@ 8 ¢ 
Sisal. ‘her’ 5-16 in. lb. 84 @ 84c 
— pd estat to * 
ease cnaed - TH@ Tee 
Lath Yarn.......... b.6%@7 ce 
Cotton Rope : | 
Best...\44-in. and larger lb. 14 ¢ 
Midium »'4-in. and larger Ib. 114éc 


Com., 4-in. and larger lb. 9 c¢ 
Jute Rope, No. 1, 74 in, 
lb. 6Yéc 


6c 


sputiienainces vos SEBS 

«wees SORTIGE 
“Ropes, Hammock - 

Covert Mfg. Co........-ccece eoccces ae or 

- 60855 


Rule 
mausee Sat Telok 108108 10@75#10 
qi 2108 Hine v0 Ra ‘ 
vory.... L081 teentene 10¢@10 te 
Lufkin’s Steel. . 
Lufkin’s Lumber . 
pater =. & °s 
Poxwood,...?5610&10@758108108104 
IVOPY. ...+00 o-+--+e-- DSK 10@G35£104£104 


he lrons—See Irons, Sad. 
and and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 
Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 
ash weights 


Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 
ers—see Stuffers or Fillers 
Sausage. 

ace, ramge- 


eta—see Sets, Saw, 
ools—See Tools, Sain. 


Y4cless in good lots. 





sete eee eeee eaters 


J ~ Ni 

‘ute Rope, 1 0. @. 4- in, 
and up , . 6 
Wire ‘Rope— 
Seipeniess 


a 
a areniae. -50@50 
re cece cocscccescoccce &104 
Pane . ce ae 


Ca 1 ao Cat d Drag ?:33." Rive 
ula ah *e0eereecees 
One- sew eevee rae... ee ‘sowtos 
Wood Saws ......... #0000 eee eeececes rie 
Rand. Compass, &0.. steecescees oes 40% 
PGireular Solid and Inserted T 
reu 
Band 2 to 14 in. wide. ooth 60s 





seesereeed 





Rods 2 
Hand Saws. Nos. 12; 99, 9, 16, a10 
DS, 120, 75, 77, 8.......... 257 ea 
Nos 7. 107, 1074, 3,1 
0, 00, Combination........ 80@30& 
Goes —y te spon +25. @258716¢ 
atcher Saws an & 08. .35@35. 
C, 8. Jeantags & Co.'s nines 
Back Saws.. 
Butcher Saws. 





Peac 


Hand, Panel and Rip. aa 

witieshion Pp... 0.000308 
Clreular and a grvecsaeees 50¢ 
Hand. . 


Simon 





50% 
Reedgngieliocesicecd Kase7 4 





Butcher Sa Saws. Sees enen sees %@36 
Hand a me 


SPO eseeeee 


0.45 doz, | 
1.60 doz. | 


nes ca ccamnseseal 35@35&714% 
ane Hack Saws— 
on: 
gt oe Blades. o.ccccccce ec ccccescess 220% 


Keystone.. bine). Saaseseeeesensestene 
Haek Saw Frames. eecee Occecsesecee 30% 


| C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 


Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $4.50@.75 | 


30.650 70 | 


| 


$1.00@1.10 | 





Hi — k Saw Frames, Nos. 175, nee” 
Hac k Saws, Nos. 175, 180," 
DP ickdéetenseucicadkedeck weececaud 0 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames . 
| Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... 
| Star Hack Saws and Blades... 





Scroll— 

ema Wes FT. BUG. « oooccccceccsceccccectt 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 

withont boring attachment, $18; 

with boring attachment, $20. ..20% 
Lester, comple’e, $10.00.........0+ 15&10% 
Rogers, complete, $4.00.......0... .15&10% 

Scale Beams— 

See Beams. Scale. 

Scales— 
Family. Turnbull’s........ 80208104 
Counter: 

Hatch. Piatform.oztollbs.do2z$5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz to8 lbs. ..... 
doz. $14 00 

Union Platform, Plain. .$1.70@,1.90 

Union Platform, Striped$t 85@2.15 
Chatillon’s : 

Eureka. . 





Favorite... ee 
Grocers’ Trip Scales . 
Pelouze Scales—Household, 





Counte* 
Confectionery, Postal, Ice, &c. . 
“TheStandana” Portables .. on 408 
*‘TheStarniard” R. R. and Wagon. ..50% 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle .... 
Box, 2 Handle........ doz. 


..d0z $2.25 
$3.7. 


Ship, ‘No. 1, doz. $3.50; No 2. 
$2.25@2.40 

ee Box Scraper (8. R. & L. Co.) 
Cccercceeec cesses scceces cacesce 30&10% 


Serseuc, Window and 


Bons Labi indow Screens. ....60@60&5% 
Fiver Pattern W ndow Screen.60@80&5% 
MaineWindow Screen Frames.40&10£5% 
Perfection Window Screens. ....60@60&£5¢ 
Phillips’ Window Screen F: ramé es 
60k108! 5% 
Porter’s Hummer Window Screens. 
60@b0&5% 
Porter’s Klondike Window Screens ..... 
80 &214@QH&76S 
Wabash Spring Adj. Screen. ..,,....50¢ 
See also Doors. 
Screw Drivers— 
oo Drivers, Screw. 
crews— 
Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Iron. .doz, 1 in., $3.00@3.25: 
1%, $3.50@ 3.75: 14, $4.00@4.50 
Bench, Wood, Beech. bie $3.50@2.75 
Hand, Wood.... - SOC 
Hand, R. Bliss Mite | SS aap ec. 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rall 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
. 25@15@..% 
Conch and ‘Lag, Gimiet Point, list 
Ee” Sera -... 25H10@.. % 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1,'81.60410@.. 
Jack Screws— 
Standard List... ....e0: ooo 750108 
Millers Falls........... --50&108104 
Millers Falls, —s eee .50&104 
P.. SB. & Wcccorveccececes ee Raat 





List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Tron.50&10@60% 
Flat or Round Head, fo ee 


50410 60% 
Set and Cap ad 
Set (Iron or Steel) .. oe 
Sq. Hd. Cap..... eect ccceee COOLIO“ 
ex. Hd, Cap = +e ecceeeeebbklO% 
Oo — 

List Jan. 1, 1900. 
pivomfucturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, Iron. cos seeenes oe STH@IOR 

Round Head, i iicsamastncel oo 
Flat Head, Brass.. aaetesen 
Round Head ae a 
at toad, B FONEE.ccccvee 76@ 
ou Bronze......7244@77 
Drive Screws...... pasties: cena sores 
Seven Sawe-—Hee Kite Scroll. 
he — 
aed Bouthes : 
Souret Finish. sooo per doz, $7.25 
Polished Blade........per doz. $7.75 
Painted or Bronzed..per doz. $7.50 
Weed and Bush. .per doz. $7.25@7.5u 
Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 
Seeders— Ralsin— 
ENterprise. .eceoscoer- sovesesceees -25@304 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Brad ~ °° one Tool ay oh : 

Woo ¢.,10Awls doz. $2.00@2.25 

Wood Hdle., 4 am. $ ‘tools? 

02. 

A‘ken’s Sets, Awl and Tool # JOG 8.00 

No. 20, # doz. $10.00......... 50810 fie 
re, 8 ead}. Tool B H dls...Nos, xopsactel 


ufiiers valle Af tool Hdia, No. 
stanl BLS 0, $18 7.. 158s 
nie 8 
ley 9 50; No. 2 $4.0 
a0 * Wnceesee cocese 3081 bg S08 Ina tbs 
Garden Too! Sets— 
Ft. Madison Rakes, Shovel and ~ hee 00 





Rs cnnteconncene oper . $2.50 
,| Round, Blk. and Poi., aocarted. 


ox re ig 
AGON. 2500-2000. 0000910. $4.25 QL.75 
soured, Good........g7r0. $6.00@6.50 
I occ vacnseeh chpucdeneie 
Cannon: c Diamond Point, # gr. $12.. 
DET Diccene nec ceccemace per gro. $9.00 
Snell’s Corrucated. Cup ae 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt.. 





; vet— 
Regular list... .........70@70@1085% 
Atken’s: 
Genuine....... eevee 
Imitation 
Atkin’s, : 
Criterion..... iene 
Adjustable...... 
Bemis & Call Co’s. 
Cross Cut. 
er enggpaa new Pat... eccce 20 cc0ce S08 
ate se eeereeees 
Spring Hammer............<+ paeencee 
Disston’s Star end Mons BTOR..cccccccee BOS 
Morrill’s No. 1, 0 
Nos. 3 and 4, é nana ut, $23.00....... 
SOQ KIS 
No. 5, Mill, $31.00 ener OF 
No. 10, ls =e ese 408204 
No. 11, $16.00... ,.40&20% 
Taintor Positive, ® doz. “$18:: ccoestllll 
Sharpeners | Knife~ 
Chicago Wheel « - “ge BST 
smith & Hemenw L.. tf 4 T&S 
a Mills # gross, $14. 40. ..25¢ D334 « 
rpeners Sk 
mt SKate Sharpener.... 
Shaves Spoke— 
tN SORE ASE ie pitt doz. $100@1 95 
Wood. Geese éeeshaewen ces doz. $1.75@2.09 
Bailey’s (Stan! ey R. & L. Co 5... BORG 
Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00... ..cecseee 15&10% 
Shears— 
Cast Iron.. 7 8 
"$16. 00 = 818.00 
Good...... $13.00 15.00 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Best quality, Jap........70@704k10% 
Nickel... .60@608:10% 
Fair. qual, Jap peesaceeous 89@80k5% 
i RE: | T5@75e108 
Tailors’ Shears........... -40@'0810% 
Acme Cast Shears... ........sse0 eae 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears.. “ — 
Wr SEIMSOM SE FIOGRS, ... ccs ccccccececaceret 
Wilkinson’s Sheep........... 1900 list, 50% 
Tinners® Snips— 
NN ON; evsceccanccatbes 2048104 
Steel Laid Blades.... 0-0. 40108 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades; 1 Berlin. 


10&10% 
winch & Griffln Mfg. Co's. 7 1° 


--® doz. $5.50@6.00 
# doz. $3.00@3.10 


+ seeeereees 40% 
~obeuamennciale 








e- 
“doz #2 y 


9 in. 
20.00 gro. 
17 00 gro. 


JOnccccercecccscce p 


Pruning Shears and Toois= 
Cronk’s Grape Shears,................ 14 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears.. ain B31 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $15.00..... 25@25&104 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz. $12.00 
25 B25&10% 
John T. Henry Mfg. Company - 
Pruning Shears, all grades......50&5% 
Orange Shears...... ° . 5D0X30% 


eter weeneees 









P.. Ss. &W. i Wnccedsuananumededsaieee 8814% 
Sheaves—Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction................50% 

Patent Roller Hatfleld’s, Sargent’s list, 
80&10@80&10&7% 
poet sneewses awe 
pesareeenes 4 


Wrightsvilic Hatfield Pattern.. onan 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reoding ae Pulesaee --70&10@75% 

kanancwaseedeswinedmenanie 
Sargent’s list.............. 5OR16s;a1 ‘ 
hells— Shelis, maar 
Brass Shells, Empty 
First quality, all Ae 0&54 
Climax, Club, Rival, sty and 12 anges 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
ane Ideal, Venda er, New Rapid, 
ey 10, 12, 16 and 20) ei 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Primrose 

Club, Yellow Rival, 10,12, 16 and 

20 gauge eg ccesooccccccecccoes 

Climax. Club, Leegue. Rivai, ‘14. 
auge ($7.50 list)...... sole 


and 20 
—. a League, Rival 10 ne 
=e 5: 


a eneeeeseee 







12¢ 
Defiance, High “Base. ‘New Vie tor, 
Nitro, Repeater, 10, 12, 16 and 20 


Loaded with Black Powder... .085% 
Loaded with Nitro Powder...., 

Lob 10k 10854 

Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 

F. 0. b., mea 

Tron, ...ccrccccceseresee per keg $3.50 

Steel. ....sccccoese-veoee per keg 3,26 

Barden’s, all sizes, # keg... .-$3.60 


Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb, bag... .$1.25@1.35 
Drop, B and larger, per 25-1b, bag.. 
$1.30@ 1. 60 
Buck, 25-Wb. DAQ...e0se00+++-$1.80@ 1.60 
Chilled, 25 UD. DAG. .00sceee+  $1.90@1.35 
Dust Shot, 25-lb. bag........$1. 50@2.11 
apy $1.50 
Nore.—There is some irregularity in 
prices and jobbers often undersell the 
manufacturers. 
Shovel and Spade 
No. 2, 9 eile ished, ae or Rd, Bint, D 
or 


eesceee 


B2, 
Ist ust Grade. 2d Grade 
Plain Baed..-2 art $9 60 
Strap B 9.90 900 
Cleveland Patn 10. ~ &. ya 
sd Gende. hth Gride 


Plain Back.... $8.70 oe. 10 


‘ 
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Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter s Imitation. .gro. 
Bulfaio Metallic Biued. 3, 8. 


Go. Kt 
i4a16 16&15 





ra 2-90 si $13.8 38U $id. 00 
eyers’ Mfg. Co.: 

SE Ricciesaextves -@ gr. $9.25 
oe” ies .# gr. $10.35 
Hunter’s Genuine a gr. $12.50 
No Name, Hunter’s....0....6% gr. $11.50 


Btandard......cccccscescceses -@ gr. $10.85 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Fiour ‘Sitters. 
doz., $2.00 20% 
Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen. 

Mesh 16 18 420 
Black, full size... -$0.96 98 1.00 1.10 
Plated, full size.. $1.05 1.08 1.10 1.90 
Black, scant... .... $0.28 80 88 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 


Mesh 18, Nesied, GOB. 0000 G0. ~ 75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... 86 
Mesh 2), Nested, doz ......:. 9091.00 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 


Standard list.... “ened ee 
—————ee 
v 

Wrought Steel— _ 
New Era, Galv’d and enenpenneme 51 
iow iow Peteed neamnepennscsde ee 
L. & G. Mfg. vo., Gaivanized........ 50% 
L. & G. Mfg Co.. Enameled...........- 50% 


gant tron. _——— 10h 10@ 75s 
Malleable “Tron... ..-.«c0e.-.O@10@508 
C—O eee sa oh @0L108 


a plager: ~ :s. ———ee LOL10@50x 
Unexcelled Fea less Slates.69410410 


"ce pepapemammtgt 
Wire Bownd........0++++++35QL0R5S 
— Slates, add $1 ‘case, net, 

ed Cutters—See Cutters. 

cers. Vegetabie— 

Sterling $ 2.00..... eoscece oo ese 
Snaps, Harnecs— 

German 


psnoeeee ocvceeeseee AO@LOG10g 

rt Mfg. Co.: 
Oc nicensceaiet v= BRE 
wee "Grade. eoecceeccccosece coerce ADR S% 
JOCKEY .. ccc ccerecvere ceveceveses Goane 





¥ 50@10.00 | F 








4 
60&5¢ 


5@65&'0% 
Bhoe.cc0ve “68 Su16@eokloa ios 
a Patent Oa sanccnshonanen 


ane | 
aa ee | 
Snips, Tinners’—see Shears. 


oiderin trons— 
Solder dering. 


spoke, ‘Trimmers— 


ons and Forks— 
Spoons vor Plated 
Good Quality....+«.50&10@60k 105% 
- -00O@60G 10% 
Be ee Willian isascs iene” 
Ss | 
Brand, and Kogers & E iamnivon. Wk ro 


ewer eeewesees 


Entorbationsl Silver Co.: 


«. .60& 10% 
cellaneous— 


German ae BET 000 sf LOEW QUE Ie Us 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rog 
German or Nickel Sliver, special list 


Tinned iron— 
TOS... ccocecesseecsces Per gro, LEQ@5Ic 
1E8.... 2000 per gro. 90¢@ 31.00 





Pree et ee eee ee ee ee 


Victo: 


Sarriags, Wason, ¥~~ 
y Shipments. 
t4in and Senter. Blk. Hf. Brt, Brt. 
§ 


5% (6c lb 
Cliff's Bolster Spri . 


wiog 


4% 
_ eee er 
Cliff’s Seat Springs..... enuneuee ® pair 55¢ 


repeetie a Lawn-— 

Enter 
$15; teense 
Squares— 

Nickel plated. ae | tJ Jan. &, 1900 


Stecl and Iron... § ......7@10@75a 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square a+! Tt 


B teseeessecenes OOLIOGIO@ 70" | & 
Iron Hdl. Try Seuares on 7 Devels. | Be 
lo@ Loe 10% 

Imtorpottcare gna Bev Pitieer — Sonus ate 

Squeezers— 


emon— 
Wood, Common, 


Wood, Por No. Ont Atria 


Porcelain Lined : 
ae seseane edt eee 4 
doz. $8. 


na ang miter an sotep ies 


pasos 


SOOO ROe Settee eases seersne 


$5.25 





‘ron, Porcelain ctnee doz. $2 


Jennings’ Star... «» # doz, $2 ty 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. .............1b. 7@7Me | St 
Electricians’, Association Tist...... 
808104108 108 


Fence Staples, same as Barbed 
Wire. See Trade 


t. 
Poultry Netting. Sayles... .per b.. 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list.. s4Qsige 
Steels, Butchers’— 


i ) aa scoseee BOK 
Foster Bros’..........+6 Pescceovesees ooes rr} 
©. & A. Hoffmann’s........ wocceve cocees 
Steelyards.......... A610 
tocks and Die 
Gardner Dae obackn 3207 : aes Erie 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger | sizes...... 40% 
Green River......... .... er cvencccceccced 
Li atning Screw Piate.".""" EN. 2 
2 i eeppemseree: 25% 
Reece’s New Serew Plates..... peg 
yoo Reversible Ratohet Die Stoo 
on 
Scythe : Stonee— 
Gem “Corundura, f Snsh, 
rundum, 00 
gro., 12 inch, {0.80 salina 
Pike aig. Co. 1901 
Black Diamond S. 8....# gro 00 
Lamoille 8.3 ..... + ++. @ Bro. $11.00 
te Moun S. 8....8% gro. $9.00 
Mountain S. S a's gro. $6.00 
Extra Indian Pond S. 8.# gro. $7.50 g 
No. 1 Indtan 4 8.8..8 gro. $7.00 
Ssdertateat S-S ES gt 
Sil ote nt ¥ 
ones Cc. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co 
Gem jum O om: Dest pay SET, 
Sane emerseindan | 
Corundum § 








P 
ats 
<eae 
25% 





Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin,.....40@10@50% 
yap t Leather. pocnneeerrs 9} 

$0d.0080"55se0008 cocce LOB5E 
Chesterman’s........ssee0s "5 Q@25a5% 
Eddy’s Stee 


Rng peenenrensnecsbents 40854 
Eddy’s Metallic.............. “Saige % 
Keuffel & yr) Co. Steel and 5 





ROS i: Seba senneu wbtebasast bs | Wy 

uu n’s S © tee ereseee 

ufkin’s Metailic’ sepa  sevenesss AGREE 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case......00....30L10Q80P 10854 


Ties, Bale—Steel. 
Standard Wire.......00+++.60@10@5% 


Ties, Wali-— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x Hlg 


n.® 
Galv, Steel 5 32x15 me 1000. 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 
Stam J ed and Pi sold 
ma ye Be tg yu 
Tire Sondere, Upsetters, 
$c.7See Benders and 
Pose le Cutters— 
See Outters, Tobacco. 
Tools— 
Coopers’— 
L&LJ. White .................80@20&5% 
Atkins’ Cross Cut saw. Tools. eos cvcngh 
Simonds’ Improved........00++0e0++-3358% 
Simonds’ Crescen peen coos coe 






L&LJ. white." * _ sate — 
Tganeom Lifters— 
See ers, Transom. 
Traps— Game— 

Pattern. .... AER TESS 
nh pata ge eoetecscegecs® cates 
Hawley  ebasaese 104 
Victo: (Oneida Pattern)....... T5@75&51 
Star ( ).....- 664 10@70&5% 
Mouse anc Rat— 


. 4to8 in. .80¢ 
IP. sseeeeneonevsses-90¢| | Mouse, Wood, Ohoker, dos. holes. 
te ifsira-------780| | Mouse, Round or Square Wire.-<- 
Slips, No. 1...... ner = 08 doz. $0.85 nd 
India Oi! Stones (catire list. ‘3 ‘aie Amgstonn Pattern French Rat and 
. i, hegular.... 
oy wanes 5 Mey No. 4, Detrott ay ol otpera, ro, ¥ doz. 
SI EEID nonenssmnsenssod $456; in . lots, # doz....... $4.00 
SP Sg a tae AT Me Hy hg hy ale 
nes, 4to Sin..... + OB. ceeseee 
Slips..... sevcces ooene tl 3 Detroit Marty Pattern Mouse, ® doz. 
RETR ERE in lo doz..... $1.75 
gian, German and Swaty Razor Diamond Joo ‘ouse Traps... dos. Soe 
Fecal Rai ee Swit on ‘eae : 
Nafural Grit Carving Knife Hones, , nine): and Mouse 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife Hones, alt No. 4 i =4 : ch $1.19 Ar i 0eu dos. $13. 00 
hy te hag acgeg No. 


cane 35 i. 
No. 334, Rat.® doz. $4.75; + cane 72 


Santee Mills a 50; 4.25 * oe 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00..........50@60% | 0. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3. + ae 76 des. 
ae No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75;..case of 2. 

Eutorprise..c. Fy saseeue85@308 | Schuyler’s Ras Killer, No.1, War. ee ‘00; 
Stops, Bench— se. 5.0 $30.00; Mouse, 

| Millers Falls... “% a Rea imetailscseaiate. — _ 
orrill’ 0z., ~ 1, $10. Oo: boaeo 

Morrill’s, No. 2, $11 na coccccoll S828 B Globe or dome. . 


Stops, Window— 
RE Rete TE ee B85 R58 
Wilcox, Steel, per “doz. $6.00.. ooeee DOS 

Stove Boards— 

See Boards, Stove. 

Stove Polish—See Polish. Stove. 

Strainers Pump— 

Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz. 75¢ 

Straps, Box— 

Cary’s Universal, case lots........20&10¢ 

Stretchers, Carpet— 

Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 
BPE ccenesnes enesensvesssed Ok BLS 
Strops, Razor— 


Smith & Hemenway Co........ ........ 7% 
Stuffers, apenas 
Enterprise | er” SORTS 


Mfg. 
Hatesel Specialty —. a list =. 
97. --80% 


ae Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, *99. 
| Carpe t Tacks, American 90€30@. 


Gimp Tacks....00..0000+e90kL0Q....% 
Lace Tacks.....200 000000908! ee 
Trimmers’ Tacks.........90&20@....% 
Looking Glass Tacks .......... 70210% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad 


90: 
Hungarian Nails.......... 
Common and Patent Brads... . .80c&. 
= and ay Nails. 


above 
straight. Wolghtae ve , Brice are Ps 
ear gent Weighine an extra 1025% on 


Miscellaneous— 
nt Tac 


Tanks, Oll— 


Emeral se ovccccees 
Emerald’ ee ae BR 
gin Sle & & §. & Co, 60 gai... bans 





doz. $1.15@1.26 ; gro. $10.50 11.00 
Tr, Champion or 0, $10.50. 
Zz. "$1. 25@1.40 : gro. $12. 00@12 50 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2.........00000.--408 


Troweils— 
Disston Brick ont mame ctnone ocoec BOS 
Disston Plastering.........0...sse0s: ee 
Disston “ Seendanl Brand ‘and Gar- 
den Trowels............s0. 


Ha 


Peace’s 
Rose Brick and x Plastert 
Woodrough&M 


TrusteWerchouss Bare 
B. & L. Block Co.’s list........... 50% 
Daly Stove Trucks, Improved red pattern 

$21.00 
Model Stove Trucks. . ae doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash— 


No. 1 
Galva 00 550 e00 


doz. $5. 
Galvanized ash Tubs (S. 8S. & Co,): 
No.1. 2 10 20 30 
Per doz.$5 25 6.00 6.75 6.50 725 8.00 
Twine— 


nde 
Small lots yy = Phila- 
del ney TY iy 


nite Sisal, 500 ft. to lb.perlb.8 
Standard, 506 ft. to lb.. per 1b.8 
Manila, 600 ft. to b.....per lb. I 


Pure Manila, 650 ft.to lb. per lb, me 


For carloads deduct 4c per 
Miscellaneous— > 

No. 9,4 and %-1b. Balls..#2¢ thc | g. 

No. 12, 4 and %-lb. balls, .18¢ 4 

No. 18, 4 and %-lb. Balls. .16c 

No. sh, and %-lb. Balleié yo ike 


No. -lb. a, 6c I7¢ 
Chalk "tae Cotton, }-lb. Balls. 


wr <“ee Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 


Cotton rin oil Balis to 


American 2 Ply Hemp, and ar 


American $ Ply Hemp, i wane” 
2@i8e 


ibe 
18e 


| India —/, Hemp, oe 
Balls (Spring Twine)... 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. B 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls.... 7¢ 
2,3,4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-b. —_ a 


I 
Mason Line, Linen, %-Ib. Balls -4be 
~~ 26, Mattress, 4and %-lb.Bails. 87¢ 


eee ccecveccoeccsescccccccesesssle 


V ises— 


ONE BOB sc cnncdcsecvesencecesese 


Parallel— 


~~ de Co, a bs 
m n’s us! O. ese oe cccces 
seat a 








er.. oocned 

Pan eaticn, < Quick Adj..... eescoanell 40% 
Woodworker’s............ enecceces 15@Ws 
Merrill’s.......... Sencewsave-sncaessseuas 
Miller’s Falls. ........0.s000++ «+ 50&10&1048 
Parker’s : 
VICCOF. .....crcesececcccecceecee ses BO@2I5E 

ree 


























Saw Filers— 
Bonne ze Mo. 1. Ol $13; No.8, $16 .....50%¢ 


Disston’s D — _ ‘and Guide, # doz. 
SD, 2p coseccenecarecesadevacnseseceesos 254 
ND. nencntsonannacennsenncesncet sie 

Wentworthi's “Rubber “Jaw, =e, 

Be iccitetbeas adios cage s0ki05. 


Miscellaneous— 
ws & Roster Combination Five 


PPP ee eee 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
BF Bawies,....ccccccceccccccccececcoce 
BBT Bevrels.ccccccccccessccce evcecees “pOask 
408 


No. 70. .cocccccccecccccocococecoccs 


W ace—Prie Per M. 


of Remepreene ssf 
is PM Das 0d cacueecnces ite| 3 
B..00 cocvecccccccoccces 100 


] 1.60) 
ly’s B. E., li and larger. 13 1.76 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20 roe iH 0003.95 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon, 


Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 
8.5. & Co, Reduced List....,. ......408 


Cast Iror,, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow er 
Ground 


ie hn eh ee 654 
Uv ound... cocnccettts 
White Enameled W. 
oaastin ‘ents co case ore 16L1085@S0K 
are: 
Tinned and vurnes,.. 


Enameled and Plain. 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 
te Nickel Steel Ware, list July’99. 
Granite list Jan. $* "94, "Site 


ae eet teat eeeseces 


MS 
L. wx S 7 ay a= A ennege 
Second Quality, Gran 
a TORI 676K dai 0g 
= Clad Ware......... coco 10% 
Never Break Ename 


Tea Kettles— 
Galwanized re signe: 
BAGRcvesee G 8 9 
Each Soe 55c = 6 Be. 


Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery § & Griddles ... ..65@65454 
A RELOS, .. sos ceeesece 
| Avery bekaahel fon 


reelain 
Never Break Spiders and Griddies 


B 
ze 
F 
a. 
P. 
E 





Never Break K: ~ - 
Mac | Solid Steel ase & Griddies.-.~ “aease 
bcocevepone cecccece 


. .60% 
Wash ert 
lid Zine : 


8 dos 
oo farail bent frame. 
Red Star, one tag ee ead 


oO Seaeecealesane eeccppea TC  } 
Double Zinc Surface : 
Saginaw Globe, fam{’; sise, station- 
ary rotester.. ebegeccccece oove+ $2.65 
Wilson, family size, bent 76 
Fingle Zinc Surface : 


os. tector, fami! 
Pet ' y size, open 


baginew gio, protect, tails 





Wilson. b “-_- fra 
ventilated back... emny thes 
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Washers— 
Leather, Axle— 


Bolid....+.+ oeceseccesccccc ete #108 
85k 


ere eeeet sere eee 


Coil; ™% 14 Inch. 
0c Ile 1%: 18c per 100 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % % 34 
Washers....$5.20 4.80 3.00 2.80 2.60. 


In lots less ‘than one keg add 

D. . boxes add \c to list. 
Cast Wasners— 
Over % inch, barrel lots. pre. aaa 


M4@iKe 
Washer Cutters— 
See Cutters, Washer. 


Washing Machines— 
See Machgnes, Washing. 


Water Coolers— 
See Coolers, Water. 
ane 


Oil Fintsh. ....+..20++...1, 2.90 
Welg ts. Sash— Cane 
4 -0.0, actory....$19.00282.50 


— . price $1@$2 


4c per 


- 





Well Buckets, Galvanized | Cone, ie 26, °9B ....00eee a 
See Pails, Galvanized. Stubs’ Steel Wire....... $ 6.00 to &. ~~ 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wheels Well— Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
8-in., $1.65Q@1.75; 10-in., $2.00@2.10; | Bright Wire Goods— 
18-in., $2.50@8.75; 1h-in., $4.25@‘4.40 | List April 1, 1901.... ..seee-e-++ 850108 


Wire and Wire Goods— | Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Brt.and Ann.,6to9.70@1o@rotioess Ftlvanized Wire Netting... 35@35@5% 
Brt. and Ann., 10 to 18.72%@7:%@10% Painted Screen Cloth per wy 00 fe si 
Brt.and Ann. 19 to 26.7547 00@ 1.10 


@75L10% Light Hardware Grade: 


Brt.and Ann., $7 to 35. 8 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) sq. ft. 


ATELIO@ ISL 1054 


Gopidand Galas 6628: 10@I08°% | 5g yesh, ale. (8. 7.fts 
70L5Q@704L104 | 
Cop'd and Galv., 19 to 26....... | Wire Barb—See Trade me... 
EQ I5h5% 


Cop'd and Galv., #7 to 86.......... Wire, Roce—See Rope, Wire. 
75LS@I5L 106 er 
Tinned, 6 t0 Uh...eccere+s+s75@I5@5% Agricultural....... 
Tinned, 4d eccese ss 0LI@I208 10% Case lots 
Tinned, 1 9 £0 26. .coesereee es 70Q@7045% | Aome 
Tinned, ” to 86.. 65L10@705 | 
Annealed Wire on Spools. .7085@ ae | Baxter's 
1 
Brass and Copper Wire on Spools... i> ke 
wae 5@b0k 10% i 


Adj 
Adjustable S Pipe... 404 
Brass, list Feb. 26,°96.........¢+++2.85% Brigg’s Pattern..... soacseseeeessS0R10% 


. -70810@ _— 


ccccces scccl Oe: 


seeeereree 


Alligator... 








Combination Black..... 
Combination Bright.... 
Cylinder or Gas Pipe. 
Extra Heavy......--ssserereee eons 
iy 8 Fattern.......- eeeseeerecee: - 
No. 8 Pipe, Bright.......- © ceccceces 5 
Bindley Automatic...... ggncesoneys 
Boardman’s........ ° . 
Coes’ Genuine. a 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’. 
Donohue’s Engineer.......++- cee 408k 
MN nccycccccocesccesneneosecosonss Bok los 
Gem Pocket ......0.-seee Scccoecstecees 80¢ 
Hercules. .....o..cccosscccescsescccegeees 70% 
Knife Handia, Machinists’ (W. & 'B.): 
Case 10GB... ..ccccccccoccceece eoevved 
—— than case lots.. eoece 
mpeeres Pipe (W. & B) 
d Handles, P.S. & Wesce -B0@50410€ 
Tlonek -6U 


Wrought Coods— 


Staples, Hooks, &c., me March 17 
"92 85 L10@S5h254 











Pe eeee weer eeerrreee 


Yokes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works,Trimmed.6045¢4 
Covert Saddlery Works, heseen Yoke 
Centers 70% 


eee ee ee eee eee etre ee setene 


Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows-— 
Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’,. 


list net 
Zinc— 
Sheet. .cccecccccessee evgecesld C4ic@7e 











PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices.’ 





White Lead, Zinc, &c. 


teat area rs i: SO 
“ota of 800 ® or over . seeceee 6 @ 8 
Pati in ol 8 > tin” : 

ie ais ees OO 
ki WB cceracee os 1 


Ibs. and over, 60 or 9% for cash if 
days from date of tavelee, 
R Seal. a TY. sees "3 
AL . sane ce 
Bed Seal, ¢ ar hae 06 e : 


Zine, sp erp oreen, 0 in Poppy ou? 


Green Seal: 


a 











Chrome, pure........++00168 













@29 | Brown, Vandyke.........00...-.. 94@13 
bbls. 3 bbis. and kegs : Green, Chrome. e..22102.22.2722210 “@13 
ssercsereee es @ 6 | Groen, Paris..... cbeendalaaaceustnn @24 
seseceeeee ees @ 644 | Sienna, Raw... eqeqaceceequces sche Ge 
$ Sienna, Burnt.......cccsececeess10 @1S 
ssesssesse ve @ @, | Umber, Raw....... sseceravecens SHGIS 
"gi 403 1'5h | Umber. Burnt... eee OG@18 
ee 44@ 5 
te. - 15.00 Miscellaneous. 
“11 8-16@11% | Barytes, Foreign, # ton... .$19.00@21.00 
5 Poe 9 —— Amer. fioated..... 19.00@20.00 
22. 8 @ 84 | Barytes, Crude, No. 1....... Los ered 
ee Ohaik, in PE bvescenes # ton 60@ 3.00 
seoseese SS @ 314| Chalk, inbbis...... # 100» .@ 35 
ano Ve China Clay. English. ¥ ton 12.00@17.50 
+0 @10 Cobalt, Oxide ceseee# 100 2.26@ 2.50 
y {00 n-. 80@1.75 | Whiting, Common. ® 100 3 60 


Whiting, Gilders 


F100 B.1L eee 
wree.ce Whiting, extra Gilders’, cece 


Re 
at 









































| Lard, Extra No. i.. 
ard. N 





pinsoet, City, boiled.. 63 

Linseed, State and West'n.raw 59 
Linseed, raw penser seed.... . 

Lard, Prime.. nesoviuensas 

++-50 

Li 14 eaaeunane at Y 

4 








eeeeeeeeee of 








#D 34@ 
Sienna, Raw, Powd....... 84%@ 7 | 
Tot of seta .." sereee old Bist Sienna, American, Raw........ ‘<0 i Putty. | Tallow, prime............ 
Zine, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil, es, American, Burnt ry ei ciaics scacss occecccsgces -#). 60 aon a Ceylon....seeececees 
Rete: es =e. Powdered ........22..-5.. ocoanut, Cochin. . 
a 1 ton and over.. qi Tse, French.... .... # 100» $i. 25 @1.50 In pg to 25 Be. ae , 33 Cod, Domestic... 
teeserees 10N@! ‘f Tale, American esse srersacce-oe @1.10 | Incans,1 Bto5b. 2 — Cod Newfoundiand.. 
aoe ane ng gg Se et ets Terra Alba, French, # 100 t .95 @1.00 a coccvccove SD BOF MaiNe......0-0 84 @35 
counts to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one oF Terra Alba, English. egecse = eine Spirits Turpentine. Red Saponified coeeee 8D ae 4% 
Ae grades, 1%; S., 2%; | Pern Aes, Ammarions No. ee: In Southern bbls. 344035 ¢ | Neatsfoot, prime................! 
. r, Turkey, Bn ow sed ebebennens 
Dry Colors. | Umber, Turkey, Raw & Powd. 240 3 In machine DDIS ..cc+0.-s0222235 3036 | | Ss rime, Lagos........ Wis Baas 
al — — cocesecoce rs se z cl 
| Umber, Raw, BBiccces eccene ue, 
Yellow, Chrome. .......+.-.-+++.10%@25 Mineral Oils, 
Vermilion, American Lead.. eed @40 Fa San. -10--cerevreccere® B 9 @\l2 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, builc.. @72 Se basacccecced weaeadeurses 11K%@16 a 20 gravity, 25@30 cold 
ermilion, Quicksilver, bags... @73 | Medium White. LA IBN | OSE. esses eeceseeeeeee ess ¥ gal. 
Vermilion. En sh, Import. “80 05 PENSE: WT MOOD. cccccevcosccoess 18 @23 Black, 29 gravity, L5cold tesc. 
ermilion, Ch -$1.0521.20 Sy peseescosee ececccce ecensess eo te — Ne altered 
peesvee eecececeqveve coceesese ¢ Sylinder, light tored. .+.... 
Colors In Oil. | Gylinder, dark filtered. 
Black, Lampblack.......0+.4++ 19 @14 Animal, Fish and Vege- | Paramine, 903-007 gravity... 
Blue, Ohinese..... .,....+« @40 table Oils | Paraftine 383 sravity.. 
Blue, Prussian..... onsen “739 @38 x  Paraffine, red, 1 of pte 
Blue, Ultramarineé.......6.e+.-.13 @16 Linseed, City, raw....... @gal. 61662 In emall lots Kéadean.,.” 




















THE IRON AGE. 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry, 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Unitrep STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. 
Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, ° ; : 


- - - - - $5.00 a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THixp THuRsDAYs of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 
Dollar Edition, large number First THuRspDAyY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - - 1.00 «(6 

RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH. 

ONE INSERTION, = =- = = = = $3,00 SIX MONTHS, = = = © «© = $45.00 

ONE MONTH, (stimes - = - - = 11.25 ONE YEAR, = -« - - « =o «w 75.00 

THREE MONTHS, - = = = = = 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
New York (Main Office), - © 232-238 William Street, - - + DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs. 
Philadelphia, - . Forrest Building, «17 119 South ‘Fourth Street, - -  THomAs Hosson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, - - - . > Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, ° . Rosert A. WALKER, Manager, 

a . Ki ding ; H. H. Roserts, Business Ma 

Chicago, . : ° F wruntennitiies Dearborn and ig Baren Streets, i Geo. W. Cops, Resident Asso, Ed, 
Cincinnatl, e ° ° ° - Picke Building, 5th and Main Streets, - - - Henry SMITH, Manager. 
St. Louis, ia a - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, - ee 
Boston, eierte-” @:. « Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - - + . 


WALTER C, ENGLISH, Manager, 
Cleveland, - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - + + «+  EzraS, ADAMS, Manager, 
LON DON OFFICE: eatin House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building, 


emittances should be made by draft, ble to the order of Davip W11.L1AMs CoMPAny, on any banking house in the United States or Europe, 

ese New York. Wha chess cuanet te shania. postage stamps of any countiy will be received, Pe 
Newedeolore ¢ or Bookseliers in an “=a 4* of the world may obtain 7he /rom Age through the American News Compan 

News Company, New York, U.S. A., England; or The San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., U, 


" Entered at the Post Office, New Y@rk, as Second-ciass Matter. 


or by P, O, Money 
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JUNE 12, 1901. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 








IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Common Iron: Duty, Round,0.6¢ # BD; Square,0.8¢F DB 







1 to 1% in. round and square ..... Oi 8 
136 to 4 in. x % to 1 in. rn cof ®p L75@1. Se 
Refined Iro 
teeny ba bert -e square.......? ten 1.85@1.95¢ 
13g to 4in. x 4 ti 2 BAG Ls cdadiouhon veel "® D 2.00@2.05¢ 
s—3¢ and 11- 162 round and square.% B 2%.20@2.30¢ 
Angles: Cts ® BD 
8in.x in. and RERGEE .v00- 20000 poocesedens sees Eee 
8to8 FF ty BRccccte «200s rccccccenensesooecs BOAOP 
BOC OG Ee Oi, WEG, caos cabs -pesp epee <5 v- oo ceseneces 2.20¢ 
1% to 2% in. x 8 16 in and thicker...........-. 2.10¢ 
1 £0 134 In. K 8-16 Im........000 sescvecvercercvces 2 20¢ 
1 CO 13g E44 IM... cccccccccccescecrsccccececes os « 2.30¢ 
x Bicoe coccccescoccconccss csesecuscsseseseccce 240¢ 
x it in oponcocenessvcecoeceesecesooscotose coecccces 2.50¢ 
TBE ER. .cccccccccccscccvcssseesccsccccceccosceses SOUS 
fr X S-BS iM....ccccccccescscceccvece ercccccccee-cccce S00F 
SS 2.60¢ 
134 IMs. escessseeee 2.40¢ 
14% in, ‘and larger. 2 30¢ 
Beams 2.25¢ 
Channeis, $ in. ‘and iare 2.26¢ 
Bands—1i¢ to 6 x 8-16 to No.8... eB D 2.20¢ 
“* Burden a ned inee, bee pore oe covececcee #D 3.15¢ 
“x. ron, base 
ee rr eeeiaal BD 2.959 
* Ulster ™...cccoscsccesces eecccenseses 9ncnccensoos PD 3.60¢ 
Norway BaP. .......cscecccccerssssccesecees eee 3.75@4.25¢ 
Norway Shapes. ........0+ sscescesecvereeee «.-4.090@4.50¢ 


Merchant Stee! from Store— 
per Bb 
..1.90 to 1.95¢ 





Bessemer Bochner. occccece 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh nay aaa sy 2.00@2.50¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots..... 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 
GMA LOLS... cc sccccoccccccescccccscscccsscces 6¢ 
Soft Steel Sheets— 
2.20¢ 
cecceccces 2.80¢ 
-. 2.30¢ 
-» 2.50¢ 
+e 2.60¢ ee 
Sheet Iron peat Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R. R. G. 
— —. Cleaned 
OB. 14 60 16... .cccscccceeces », 3. esoee 8.35¢ 
Nos, 18 to21 oteccoenes eocceee @ BD, 3.4 esee 3.456 
Nos, 22 to 24. .....000- gceces D, BBB. ccoccce 8.55¢ 
Nos. 25 and 26........- are 2 tS eenegen 8.65¢ 
BUO. BZ ..cccccesece secce ener Fo | eeeenee 8.75¢ 
BRO. BB. ccccccscevdessvccce cece i, BP. cesta 8.85¢ 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
MONE..........ccccccccessccccecorecccscsesesecs Dm 10%¢¢ 
Patent Planished............. # Db A, 934¢; 2 834¢, net. 
Galvanized. 


w 
wD 





vevyssey 
PN ll lll 
6244@65¢ off 


0. 30 
86 in. 1¢ @ higher. 





Foreign Steel from Store— 
gent Coss... eoeveccccocnccccccces Seewbesecnanniie > 16 
 eretamapeamennapeniaanin 5 18 @ 20 ‘ 
Brraged, Ci ria 2 ee Bis § 
. 1st poncsdbies panadbne sehen 
Seoen ain Steel, Best cliabadesetenpbeschande #D10 ¢ 
24 < geen -- Seb ensenccucse --@D 9 ¢ 
84 quali Y saegecsevecesesesecce e 8b 8 ¢ 
ag teel, ist quality. --#@ D115 ¢ 
2d qony sbeneescee # Did ¢ 
< qual t T geecici 522 y 
duset' pe -#@DBH ¢ 
“ ©  SCFanloe” ....0....,0000 8 D109 ¢ 
Hobson's Choice xx Sas See. eee veeeceeesee D385 ¢ 
seeor Self Harden! cocececeseeee® B45 ¢ 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel. ........-..--+--+.-+..00se 40 ¢ 
Hobson’s “Soho” special Self-Hardening..® DB 43 ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin- 
Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. 
Banca, Pigs.......+++ eocccccsccocccsccoce ovsbee 
Straits, Pigs oeeee Scecesooscsecsesoeccs ccc: eoee sg 
Straits in Bars......... ereccccoereccosecceesess 
Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Calland Grade: 
it ECE 6. ocabbscbocsestecs ikeewatins eer, 
1x14 x 20 dapeaeeane stiaddiinds wabhienestanl sony SD 
lyn G 6 
ae ia x 20 oocecccenccecsencc|seccccs cesccence ecoees 0.25 





cxXx, 
veee112 SROCS..+000- +e 00ereeee - 13.50 
SET ES eeneeanen soec1® SHCCtB....ccccceee veoes 15,00 
Copper— a 
Durr: Bar and Ingot and Copper free 
TFT afantured, 934¢ @ Ib 
Ingot— 


e: saeeal avege eoccccccccccese L7G Ha $1 t) 
=. io GastiNg...ccsccceeeee ne ono inie 


Sheet and Bolt— 
January 19, 1900. Net. 


Prices, in cents per pound. 
Sheet q x 60. 



































2 | | | 
© | | " 
« lesl2 be [gla |S ; 3 
H Sissel? |= ig4/e.); a 
= S15 28), | a close oss we he 
24 nx » (O28 OSD wl os AW.) = 
br} o};v|j*™)\os “|, > o> | ad <~s) a 
a vw) wets |fyie “esis s ae“ sé 
¥ 515 |2eloGSol-sitolz. “es! . 
2£i=-[2 = oln=| -SiF0 : by] 
< a olseis Fae ho eee ox] = 
2 [2)eiirie ie eis 3 jet! 
ig a 3 
8 
- 
| 3 
Ins, | Ins.| Ins | 
30 J2\-cow-| 22 | 25 23 21 22 24 27 30 
96 72| 2m | a 21 21 22 24 27) 30 
30 wee] 96] 28] 9x) 22] 21] 23] 27 | | 
36 72 veers] 2E 23; 25) 23) 23) 25) 28) 3 
36 96 72| 25 a1 2r 23 23 7 30 
36 120, 96) 2I 2r; 2%, 23; 24 
oneses 120; 2t Si 22) 23, } 
48 72 a ar @t; 22) 3) 25) 28) 32 
Pt) 96} 72| 2x | @2} 22) 24) 96| 29/ 
48 120) 96) 21 ar 3) %5) 29 
2 veevse| E20) SE 2a) 24, 27 | 
72 -n0ree ar 22; 22 24) #27) 32 
60 96 72| 2r 23) 23) 25) 30 
60 120 aI 22) 24 7 
ae oe 120] 2r 23) 75) 29 
72 95) severe er 22; 24) 29 
72 144) 96) oF | 23) 26, 3% 
JO Heese 144| 22 | 24) 29 
= 120 = 22 24) 30) 
a 120} 2. 25 
wider | 244) sovces | 25 | 27| 
nan 103 meened 144| 26 | a9) 








Rolled Round Copper, 34 iach diameter and over, # DB 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® B advance 
over price of Sheet Copper Sr") tocut them from. 

Coid or Hard Rolled Gopper 14 oz, # -——¥ foot ani 
heavier, 1¢ ® ® over tne foregol 

Cold - Hard Rolled Co Coppe, ighter. than 14 oz. ® 
square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the foregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 29 in. wid3 and under. 1¢ ® BD 

advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® B advance 

over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1é¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits ane Flats— 
14 oz. to square foot and heavier, # soscee. 2 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz. “1 ee toot, OB io... .2¢ 
10 oz. and up to 12 oz., @ b oeceees erin 
ae O08 MD Uh... checkabhbactuneannsnancd Sl¢ 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 248 > additionai, 
Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


toms, 
Copper Wire— 


Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & S. Gauge. 
last March 2, 190). 

Nos...0000 to8 9and10 ll and 12 
Base we i4¢ @ ® adv. 

WOB..cccoce 18 es 7 49t'n at 
e 3 
ieee 18 if 4 . 
1 2¢ 214¢ 234¢ ® D adv. 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 



































Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 

ordered. 

Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
WG. | WG |4|s-16]%6]7-26] 4] o-n6]96)%4)76] «| 234 | 234 
en B— O |---| cvenee on nn 33] 3t |3°\29/ 98/27) as 24 
pry BO | .«-] seeee.| 37) 35 133) 3f |3°/29) 28/27) a5 | a4 
13 Zz |---| oes. 37| 35 133) 32 |30)29/28)27) a5 | a4 
4 a2 |... 2 1) § 3) & 3°|29)28)27| a5 | 24 
r 33 |...| 42 |38 33| 32 31) 30} 30} 28) 26) 95 

4 43 /39) 37 |34| 33 32/31) 30}29) 26 35 

¥ 35 44 |42| 38 135) 34 |33)32)31) 30) 27 
1 z sal © (oa) 3 1S ob ieelseisde| 27 
19 17 |62| 47 |43| 4° |37 |35 34)33)32, 39 | 99 
20 18-19 |64) 49 |44) 40 | 38 |37 36)35)34 32 | gt 
at go |66) St |46) 43 [41) 40 (39 98/37/36 35 | 34 
pa at |71| 56 \48| 44 |42) 4m [40 39/38/37, 37 | 36 
3 a2 | 76) Ot |s0) 46 |44 43 |42 41/40/39 39 | 39 
24 23 [81| 66 |53| 48 |46 45 (44 43/41/40, 40 | gx 
85 24 6|86) 7 |S® St |49\ 47 46 45)43/43 44] 45 


























Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 8¢ ® ® additional 
iron Pipe Sizes Brace 
1141% 2 2 
are: 21 rst ey 21 21 5 98 ds‘ 28 $ 27 seven 
Copper, Bronse or G:iding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additional 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1896 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard, 


Plain Round Tube, I n. up to 2 Ie osssevseases ee 8S 


> fete DBS: 

. a 4 oe 5-1 “ ‘i 

‘ “,3.16 oe we. 

- ~~ * Shee l.: 
Pneher o—- Minch..... bendenee» nbbeeee’ 

Gh CINE BREE x. 0006000050 ese cneesees Sdnnsonserepe s 

Over 3 inch to 3% inch, inclusive ..2202 027020022. #3 
COP BNE GRAD cicbescceseg cvccsnccéanpoesstecons ances 


Bronze and Copper. advance on — List, 3 dint 
Roll s and Sheet ‘Brass— 
(Brown @& Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 














Common High 
Wider 





in, | im. jim.jtn. jim. jin .jin. 
14 | 16) 18} 20) 22) 24 
12 iM 16 | 18 








and including 22) 24) 26 

t 23 25 .27|.29|.31|.83|.36 

feof Bases 2 3 2 30 ‘31 33 35 3s 
on. 97 and 28 ...... $s (35 . "30 -31/-$3/-851-38 


























Common High Brass. | in. in.j in.| in.| in.| in.jin.jiu. 
Wider than 80 | 32 | 34 | 36 
and including | 38 80 | 82 | 84 / 36/38 
To No. 20, inclusive ..|.39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65) * 
Nos, 21, 22. 23 and 24.) 7 -43 -47 |.51 |.56 |.61 |.68 
Nos. 25'and 26. 41 -48 |.52 |.57 |.63 |.71 
Nos. 27 and 28 . "42 $5 1.49 1.58 1.58 |.65 |. 75} 














“* Special | prices not less than 80 cents. 
Add “¢ ® ® additional for each number thinner 
than Noa. 28 to 88 inclusive. Discount from List. . 

















20% 
Wire in Colls., List February 26, 1896. 
Git’ 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge =. Low bromss 
the standard. benen brass.| and 
| 5 copper 
All Nos. to No, 10. ingiasive. ... 0.23 0.27 0.28 
Above No. 10 to No. 1 beset ae “ 2316 ° 27446 ° 28g 
No. 17 and No. 18 ee -| 24 -28 32 
2 . 25 29 33 
26 30 34 
27 Bl 85 
28 32 36 
80 34 8 
82 36 
85 389 43 
38 42 46 
-42 46 51 
45 49 54 
48 .52 62 
51 55 67 
55 .59 -73 
-59 63 82 
64 .68 95 
70 74 1.30 
7 .80 1.50 
1.00 1.04 1.70 
1.30 1.34 2.00 
2.00 2.00 8.25 
2.60 2.60 5.75 

















Discount, 1 Brass Wire, 20%; Copper Wire, Net. 
List November 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® advance. 
Tobin Bronze— 
Stestent, but not turned, Rods, 5g to 8 in. diameter, ® 


SLATES HHH e ee A eee OE SO Eee Sees eee Hess eee eeeteeeees 


Finished Piston Rods, 5 to 214 in. diameter, ® B net, 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special! prices. 


. , Sp pelter— 
- nD oe eae 1¢8 Db 
Western S$) see emeeereeeerseees cosseeereess 4 4OGIGG 


Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® p. 
600 & Casks....0++ 20.6346] POrD ...,...cersccce seceee T4¢ 


Lead, 
Dut P ont Bas, and Old, 244¢ ® ». Pi 
sets Nach . Posen 
mer ae a s aneininainiecut 4. 0 4.62149 
Tin Lined Pipe. cv eceeneet on aaeete. 
Block Tin Pipe... eiiambosnbuandtncaeseal eae 
e 


No. eveereceececeerees sseeerceetrcceseres 


Prices of Solder indicated by private brand 
according to com) tion. ad 


“& Ms guaranteed.............. 2000secces eco WIS 


Antimony— 

Duty, %¢ ®ib. 
COOKBON...cseccereersseseseeerseeerseeseeess B10 
Hallett’ eaeeeen Sr. Rt: Sent “eee YF 9 Meals 
seeeeeeessereercesee= abo @91G¢ 


« Dewees seeeere eeeee 


Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # Bb. wee Sheets, Barsand Rods, 


No. 1 Aluminum ae. Over 99% pure), in ingot 
Sor cememeng! 
Ball LOS. .ccccccccccccccccce cocccrcccessccce ®t > 37¢ 


100- lots 35 
No. 2 Aigatwaan melting uaranteed to be over 90 % pure), +4 


"Binail to for remelt 






















a et. *eeeer ecccneceseoeces wR . Ste 
sien Sheet, B. &S. gauge. “60 B Or more 4 
Wider than........... SOs cccccccccccce By 14-In, 24-in, 
And including. ......+-seesseceseees +e Se 
NOB.13 tO 19...0006  ccoecceeee $0.48 foi & $0.47 

Oe BO. .ccceccocccccce @ceecccccece evce 49 
Nos. 21 to een oeecersceserccevees 51 
No. 24.....0+ eee iéecuage 48 $5 .53 

Benes . ° 47 ~—( 54 
47 64 .59 

48 .57 .62 

48 .57 .64 

49 60 86 

‘ -50 .64 ‘9 

Note.—Lots of iess than 50 ® 5¢ % ® extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 

Larger than No. ¥.# B 40¢| No. 15. -BD 43¢ 
No. ¥ to No. 10..8 B a0'¢¢| No. 17 -#D 50¢ 
No. 11....+++ soon B41 ¢)| No. 18 -@D 55¢ 
No. 12..... coesees@ BD 4136¢) No, 19, # D 60¢ 
NO.13.....cceceee@ BD 4B ¢| No. 20.,, ® D 65¢ 
NO 14 ....00e ooo BD 4236¢| No. 21....... -# D 35¢ 
Old Metals. 
Ro Purchasing Prices Paid in New c=. 
seeeeesececoeres + srces cocceet BE 

tightand fi od tinued Gopper seeee secceeeeD 3 8366 
Heavy Brass # D110 ¢ 
Light #28 ¢ 
ioe Fa4a¢ 

Tea Lead a 4 3 

No. 1 Pewter D18 
Wes Plate Set ion "85.00 
Wrought Iron... coocene Guana a8 ety 11.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap.......e...0.¥ gcoss ton $10. 10,50 
Stove Plate Scr: De o-0++oe0e+0@ §rOS8 ton $7. 8.00 
Burnt [roB......-+0-c00 ccosseee @ TOSS ton 00@ 5.50 





